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THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA 


I.—7HE INDEMNITY DUE TO JAPAN 


Wirarn a few weeks Russia should be materially unable to continue 
the war, but will she conclude peace, or will she, fighting in the Scythian 
fashion, as she has threatened, withdraw the remnants of her army 
towards Irkutsk, evacuating Manchuria and perhaps Eastern Siberia 
as well? If the long-discussed Peace Conference should eventually 
take place, what will be Russia’s attitude and what will be Japan’s 
demands? When and how will a settlement be effected between the 
belligerents, and what will be the consequences of an eventual settle- 
ment? Will the present Russo-Japanese War be followed by future 
wars between Russia and Japan, and will Manchuria become an object 
of centuries of strife between the two countries? These are the most 
important political questions of the day, and perhaps of the century 
as well, and a few weeks may decide not only the fate of Manchuria— 
which, after all, is of very small interest and of still smaller importance 
to Europe—but the fate of Russia and of Turkey also. A few weeks 
may decide whether Russia will remain a European Power, or whether 
she will become an Asiatic Power, and whether the dream of the 
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Pan-Germans will remain merely a dream, or whether Germany 
will obtain the undisputed hegemony on, if not the absolute mastery 
over, the continent of Europe. 

Japan has so far not formulated her demands, which are known 
only in Tokio. She is exceedingly wise not to put forth her conditions 
before Russia not only recognises the absolute necessity of making 
peace, but is determined to conclude it quickly. Only at the psycho- 
logical moment when Russia recognises that she is beaten and that she 
must make peace and must make concessions will Japan say what 
she wants, and then she may be sure to obtain without difficulty what 
she is entitled to ask for. If she acted differently, she might see 
her just claims whittled down bit by bit by the more or less courteous 
representations, if not by the pressure, of those Powers which are 
more friendly to Russia than they are to Japan, whilst the adverse 
comments on the Japanese conditions of peace, which would certainly 
be published by the Russophile press of various countries, would 
encourage Russia to resist the Japanese demands to the utmost limit 
of safety, and to draw out the delicate peace negotiations almost 
indefinitely. Thus the premature announcement of Japan’s terms 
of peace would at once open the door wide to international intrigues 
of a particularly dangerous kind, and such an announcement might 
lead not to the hoped-for conclusion of peace, but to the protraction 
of the war between Russia and Japan. 

Although Japan has hitherto steadfastly refused to make known 
her terms of peace even to her best friends and to her own represen- 
tatives abroad—for no Japanese Ambassador has any information on 
this most interesting subject—-we may fairly accurately gauge the 
nature and the scope of Japan’s minimum demands which she will 
put forth, supposing that peace is speedily concluded. 

Japan has fought not a war of aggression and of conquest but a 
war in the defence of her national existence, her national integrity, 
and her national rights. She has completely defeated Russia on sea 
and land, but she has neither the wish to humble Russia to the ground, 
nor indeed has she any interest in seeing Russia further weakened 
and humbled. On the contrary, events and political combinations 
might easily be imagined in which a strong and friendly Russia would 
be of great importance to Japan. A strong and friendly Russia 
might, for instance, act as a counterpoise to another expanding Power 
which might conceivably threaten Japan’s independence at some 
future date. Revenge has no place in rational politics, in which 
sentiment can be allowed to occupy only a secondary place, for rational 
politics are made on the strictest business principles. No nation can 
presume to play the part of Providence, and to wield the sword of 
justice in punishment over other nations, and Japan has not the 
ambition to play the part of Providence to Russia, although she may 
providentially have been chosen to awaken that country and to reform 
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it. Therefore Japan’s aim is not to humiliate Russia, or to “ punish ” 
her, as the favourite newspaper phrase runs, but to arrive again at 
normal business relations, technically called a modus vivendi, with 
her antagonist. Hence Japan fights at present no longer for the 
defence of her national existence, but she fights for obtaining an 
honourable, and before all a durable, peace. 

As the war has, on Japan’s side, been a purely defensive war, she 
has an undoubted right to claim in the first place full monetary com- 
pensation for the expenditure and for the losses to which she has 
been put by Russia’s aggression. In the second place, she is entitled 
to demand certain substantial guarantees which will make future 
attacks, or a war of revenge on Russia’s part, unlikely, if not impossible. 

It is not easy to form an exact estimate of the monetary indemnity 
which Japan may justly claim, for it is doubtful when a treaty of peace 
will be concluded and ratified, and every day of delay necessarily adds 
a considerable sum to the amount of compensation which Japan will 
eventually claim. However, it is fair to assume that Japan’s war 
expenditure will approximately be equal to the total amount of her 
war loans and the moneys raised by her by other means for and during 
the war. To that sum a reasonable amount has to be added as com- 
pensation for the losses which Japan has suffered owing to the war, 
and for the expenses which are inevitably connected with the military 
operations to which Japan will be put after the formal conclusion of 
peace. 

Japan has so far financed the war by raising the sums contained 
in the following table :— 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS MADE BY JAPAN FOR THE WAR. 


Yen 
Revenue—surpluses and economies . . - 48,000,000 ' 
Receipts from increased taxation and from the 
tobacco monopoly . ‘ . . 62,000,000 ' 
Funds borrowed from various ioe omens de- 
partments and from special accounts. . 55,000,000 ' 
Loan issued on the 13th of February, 1904 - 100,000,000 
é » 28rd of May, 1904 ‘ - 100,000,000 
- » 12th of October, 1904. - 80,000,000 
ted » 27th of February, 1905 - 100,000,000 
a » 20th of April,1905 . - 100,000,000 
Total ‘ " ‘ . 645 000, 000= 64, sin, 000 
Steriine Loans 1ssuED In Lonpon aND New York. 
£ 
Loan issued on the 9th of May, 1904 5 - 10,000,000 
A » 10th of November, 1904 . 12,000,000 
ij » 26th of March, 1905 - 80,000,000 
52,000,000 
Total , , ‘ ‘ ‘ p £116, 500, ,000 


' The foregoing figures 1 are the latest which ‘the Finance ‘Department ii in Tokio sent 
out a few months ago, but they may, by now, require revision. 
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From the foregoing we see that Japan’s actual war expenditure 
down to the conclusion of the war may be assumed to amount to 
116,500,000/., provided the war is speedily brought to a conclusion. 
It now remains to add to the foregoing sum a reasonable amount for 
the losses which Japan has suffered through the war. 

The cripples, widows and orphans who have been made by the 
war have evidently to be provided for either by the nation or by the 
local bodies or by their friends. As local bodies and relatives have 
not always the means to aid those who, through the war, have become 
dependent on them, it appears incumbent on Japan to establish a 
national invalids’ fund, on the annuity system, for the support of war 
invalids, widows and orphans. However, whether a national invalids’ 
fund for granting annuities be created or whether the support of the 
victims of the war be left to private and to local initiative is im- 
material. The loss to the nation is equally great, however the question 
of the war invalids may be treated, and that loss has to be allowed 
for and has evidently to be made good by Russia, who has caused 
that loss. 

In the absence of statistics as to the number of totally and partly 
disabled Japanese cripples and of widows and orphans who are sufferers 
through the war, it is not easy to estimate with any degree of exactness 
the compensation which is due to them. We have therefore to make 
& rough estimate, for which we may use the convenient precedent 
case which is furnished by the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
During that war the Germans lost by wounds and disease only 2,058 
officers and 47,320 non-commissioned officers and privates. The 
losses of the Japanese in the present war have no doubt been very 
much greater than those of the Germans. After the conclusion of the 
war Germany created a national invalids’ fund amounting to 
28,050,000/., and set aside in addition 1,513,466. for pensions, and 
897,000/. for additional payments to invalids. These sums were 
found ludicrously insufficient, and the pensions, which in many cases 
amounted to only 6d. per day and less, had to be raised. 

Whilst the number of cripples and of widows and orphans made 
by the Russo-Japanese War is undoubtedly very much greater than 
that made by the Franco-German War, the cost of living in Japan 
is considerably smaller than was the cost of living in Germany in 187]. 
We may therefore conclude that a sum of 30,000,000. should approxi- 
mately suffice for maintaining the cripples, widows and orphans of 
Japan whom the war has made. 

The Russo-Japanese War resembles the Franco-German War in 
this, that neither Germany nor Japan was invaded by the enemy. 
Consequently the losses caused by the war to the civilian population 
of Germany and Japan are to some extent comparable. The German 
Government, which formerly exercised the most rigid economy, and 
which after the last war was exceedingly careful in awarding 
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compensation to its citizens, paid after the Franco-German War 
5,655,000/. for damages caused by the war, and 840,000/. by way of 
compensation to the German shipowners. However, whilst during 
1870-71 only the comparatively unimportant seaward trade of Germany 
was to some extent dislocated by the French Navy during a few 
months, the Russo-Japanese War has affected the whole of Japan’s 
trade during almost a year and a half. Besides, all the industries 
and the whole commerce of Japan are by the configuration of the 
country dependent on the seaward trade. Hence the whole body 
economic of Japan has suffered severely through the rise in the 
prices of freight and insurance, insufficiency of shipping, &c., and the 
consequent rise in the prices of indispensable raw materials such as 
cotton, wool, iron, manure, food stuffs, &. 

The scarcity and the dearness of the most necessary raw materials 
required by Japan was specially increased by Russia’s action, who 
declared practically all imports into Japan to be contraband of war 
and proceeded to sink ships laden with rice, raw cotton, timber, fish 
manure, &c. By this proceeding, which it is difficult to describe in 
temperate language, Russia has done considerable harm to Japan 
and some injury to the neutral Powers, but she will have to pay for 
the unjustifiable damage which she has done by her high-handed 
proceedings. The damage which the civil population of Japan has 
suffered through the war with Russia is no doubt very much greater 
than that which was caused to the civil population of Germany during 
the war of 1870-71, and Japan’s claim under that head should amount 
to at least 15,000,000/. 

Although Japan has no reason to include in this claim a claim for 
the losses which neutral Powers have suffered at the hands of Russia 
by the unwarranted interference with, and destruction of, their 
shipping, Japan might conceivably include such a claim in hers, as 
Russia appears determined to pay for the unjustified and unjustifiable 
destruction of foreign property only if she is compelled to do 
so. Such action on the part of Japan would be distinctly novel, but 
it would furnish a salutary precedent, and a warning to all those 
Powers who consider that Might is Right. The Russians have a 
proverb, ‘ A handful of might is better than a sackful of right,’ which 
has been the guiding principle of the diplomacy of various Powers 
who have taken Russia for a model. Perhaps Japan’s action might 
lead to the abandonment of that unlovely principle in many cases and 
to an improvement of international morality. 

We must further allow for the wear and tear of war material 
which has to be renewed, for the expense of the civil administration 
of Manchuria, for the additional expenditure thrown on the Japanese 
State railways, posts, and telegraphs through the war, for war gratuities, 
and we must especially allow for the very heavy costs of bringing 
the army back to Japan and reducing it from the war establishment to 
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the peace footing. For all these items, and for the various unforeseen 
expenses which are always exceedingly heavy after a great war, 
20,000,000/. might prove sufficient. 

If we now sum up the various items mentioned in the foregoing, 
we find that the minimum of Japan’s actual expenditure for the war 
and the financial losses which she has suffered through the war are as 
follows : 


£ 

Moneys raised for the war by loans and otherwise . - 116,500,000 
Compensation for partly and wholly disabled cripples 

and for widows and orphans. 5 - 80,000,000 
Compensation to civil population for demages cullwe d 

through mobilisation, loss in trade, &c. ‘ - 15,000,000 
Wear and tear of war material, liquidation of the war, 

and various expenses . ‘ ‘ ‘ : , - 20,000,000 

Total ‘ : : : ‘ . £181,500,000 


The foregoing sum of 181,500,000/. appears to be the minimum 
which Japan may be expected to claim from Russia, provided the war 
be immediately brought to a close. But Japan is perfectly entitled to 
demand considerably more than her war expenditure, and compen- 
sation for her losses caused by the war, and she may choose to follow 
the precedent which Germany has set in 1871. According to the 
eminent German statistician, Georg Friedrich Kolb, the war of 1870-71 
cost Germany only 51,000,000/.; according to Sir Robert Giffen 
Germany's actual war expenses amounted to 60,000,000/. Neverthe- 
less Germany extorted from France no less than 200,000,000/. in the 
form of an indemnity, and she obtained besides this sum 12,047,678/. 
interest on the war indemnity, 8,000,000/. contribution of Paris, and 
about 28,000,000/. was exacted from the occupied departments by way 
of forced contributions, taxes, fines, indemnities, &c. Germany took 
from France four times more than the actual costs of the war, and, 
following Germany’s precedent, Japan is perfectly justified if she 
claims a round 200,000,000/. from Russia, and employs the balance 
above her actual outlay and losses for the peaceful development of 
Japan and especially of Korea, where railways, harbours, telegraphs, 
roads, schools, industries, &c., have to be created, and where good 
government has to be introduced. 

More or less authorised spokesmen of the Russian Government 
have declared that Russia might evacuate Manchuria, but that she 
would not pay an indemnity to Japan, and some of the highest political 
and financial authorities of France have recently assured me that 
Russia would not, or rather could not, pay an adequate monetary 
compensation to Japan. It is, of course, quite clear that Russia cannot 
raise 200,000,000/. at home, and it is very likely that the raising of that 
immense sum, or of only 181,500,000/., might prove a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to her. Still, Russia will have to pay the indemnity 
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for the damage which she has done, and she will be able to raise it 
somehow, although she may have to give some tangible security to her 
creditors, such as the Customs receipts or the spirit monopoly or those 
of the State railways which return a profit. Other States, such as 
Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Argentina, &c., have had to do so before her. 

If Russia refuses to pay what Japan will soon claim, and 
chooses to continue the war ‘ to the bitter end,’ the end will indeed 
be bitter for her, for Japan’s bill will rapidly grow, and Russia may 
later on not only have to give securities in pledge to her creditors, 
but may besides be compelled to sell her State forests and mines to 
syndicates of foreign capitalists. 

If Russia waits very much longer and allows Japan’s bill to grow 
still further, Russia may not be able to satisfy Japan’s claims by 
pawning and selling part of the national property and revenues, and 
she may be compelled to repudiate part of her foreign debt, which 
amounts to about 500,000,000/. By assigning the interest of about 
20,000,000/. paid on her foreign debt to the service of a new debt, 
Russia might be able to raise without great difficulty the funds which 
she will require in order to satisfy the demands of Japan. 

It may be objected by Russia and by her friends that Russia 
cannot raise 200,000,000/., or even 181,500,000/., after a costly and 
exhaustive war. To this objection the Japanese will be able to reply 
that it is not their fault that Russia’s aggression proved costly and 
exhaustive to her, and they will be able to point out that Russia can 
find the money which she will have to pay, although the necessary 
addition to her debt may prove exceedingly onerous. They may tell 
her also that France, Russia’s ally, went through an exceedingly 
trying financial ordeal thirty-four years ago, and that Russia will 
have to do likewise. 

The Franco-German War caused France a direct loss of more than 
400,000,000/. in money alone, but that disastrous war cost that 
country altogether probably more than 800,000,000/. The first war 
loan of France cost that country 4°99 per cent. ; the second war loan, 
the Morgan loan, was raised at 7°42 per cent. ; the third cost 6-29 per 
cent., and the fourth 6-06 per cent. The foregoing figures suffice to 
show that the Franco-German War was ruinously costly to France, 
and that France could raise the money she required only with consider- 
able difficulty. Owing to the war, French Rentes fell below 50, whilst 
Russian 4 per cent. stocks stand still near 90. Evidently the Russian 
financial position, although it is bad, compares not unfavourably with 
the financial position of France in 1871, and there is still much room 
left for a further deterioration of Russia’s financial position and for a 
fall in the quotation of the Russian Government Stocks. Owing to 
the war, the funded debt of France rose from 447,120,901/. in 1869 
to no less than 937,584,280/. in 1875, and the annual interest to be 
paid thereon, which was only 13,917,319/. in 1869, more than doubled 
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in three years owing to the war, and stood in 1872 at no less than 
29,493,149/. Before 1870 France had indulged in over-borrowing, 
exactly as Russia nad done before 1904. Nevertheless France was 
able to bear her enormously increased financial burden, and Russia 
will have to do likewise. Russia, who has a yearly Budget of con- 
siderably more than 200,000,000/., can easily find an additional 
10,000,000/. by taxing her wealthy and wasteful nobility somewhat 
more heavily. But Russia need not necessarily introduce any addi- 
tional taxation. She need only rearrange her accounts and transfer 
10,000,000/. from her immense yearly expenditure on her army, her 
navy, and her strategical railways to the service of her foreign debt. 
Russia can undoubtedly raise 200,000,000/., and she could raise that 
sum easily if foreign capitalists felt convinced that their hard-earned 
money was no longer spent by Russia in vain attempts to conquer 
Asia. 

Russia’s present financial position greatly resembles that of France 
in 1871. During the reign of Napoleon the Third the numerous 
unnecessary wars of France in Italy, North Africa, Mexico, and 
China had added several hundred million pounds to the French 
National Debt. The finances of France had fallen into great dis- 
order. The Economist of the 11th of February, 1871, well sums up 
France’s financial position at the end of the Franco-German War as 
follows : 


During the Empire there was a chronic deficit. The debt was constantly 
accumulating, while every kind of capital resource was forestalled by the 
successive Finance Ministers. .. . For twenty years there had been a chronic 
deficit. The annual expenditure had increased upwards of 30,000,000/., the 
annual charge for the debt 10,000,000/. 


If France could bear her burden after twenty years of political 
adventure and financial recklessness, Russia should be able to do 
likewise. 

Some Russians argue that Russia could raise 200,000,000/. if she 
was so minded, but that Russia has not the slightest intention to 
alter her expansionist policy, that she wants all the money she can 
raise for her own purposes, that she would pay Japan only if she 
was compelled to do so, and that Japan cannot compel Russia to pay 
her an indemnity. They point out that Germany could extort a 
heavy indemnity from France only because Germany was able to 
hold valuable French territory as a security, until the last centime 
was paid, and they feel confident that Japan cannot seize valuable 
Russian territory and hold it as a security. 

Those Russian statesmen who affect to think that Russia may, 
with impunity, draw out the war at will, and refuse to pay a war 
indemnity to Japan because Japan cannot seize valuable Russian 
property as a security for eventual payment, are mistaken. Eastern 
Siberia is worth considerably more than 200,000,000/. to Japan 
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or to those to whom Japan might conceivably choose to cede that 
country or certain privileges in that country. 

If Eastern Siberia was loyally Russian, if it was densely popu- 
lated, and if its wealth was fully developed, it would not be worth 
taking ; but it is worth taking, as it has an enormous latent wealth 
and is almost a desert. On the four million square miles of Eastern 
Siberia there are only about two million people, of whom many are 
the descendants of convicts and political exiles who are not over- 
loyal to Russia. There are only ten people to every twenty square 
miles in Siberia, whilst in Russia proper more than a thousand people 
may be found on every twenty square miles. Japan might therefore 
find it profitable to peg out a sphere of interest in Siberia, and either 
colonise it alone with her abundant population, eating slowly her 
way into the Russian cake from the sea border, or people and exploit 
the country in partnership with China, who would be glad to have 
ap outlet for her teeming surplus population. 

Siberia is the wealthiest part of Russia, and under a good govern- 
ment it would soon become populous and exceedingly prosperous. 
Eastern Siberia has perhaps the best grazing grounds in the world. 
It possesses a first-class black agricultural soil, it is very rich in 
minerals, and it possesses the richest fisheries in the world. If Russia 
should think Eastern Siberia not worth 200,000,0001., Japan may 
think it cheap at the price, and she would probably be able to extract 
200,000,000/7. in money from that country within a few years by 
giving to an English or an American syndicate a few concessions 
for building railways in Siberia or for exploiting the mineral wealth 
of the soil. Russia may conceivably adopt a Scythian policy by 
refusing to pay a war indemnity to Japan, and she may end the war 
by refusing to fight any longer and by withdrawing her troops and her 
civil administration towards the Lake Baikal; but she will find that 
policy not a profitable one, and she may in the end, against her will, 
become a Central Asiatic Power, as will be shown later on. 

The foregoing will make it clear that Russia cannot evade paying 
the Japanese war indemnity, unless she is willing to evacuate not only 
Manchuria but the whole of Eastern Siberia as well. 

Japan wishes not only to obtain monetary compensation for the 
expenses which she has had to incur in her defence and for the losses 
which her people have suffered through the war, but she naturally 
desires to obtain some substantial guarantees that Russia will not 
break the peace in the future. Before all, she wishes to guard 
against being attacked by Russia when that Power believes itself 
strong enough to defeat Japan. 

Japan has probably no desire to acquire Russian territory, although 
she may be forced by Russia to seize Russian territory if 
her opponent should refuse to pay Japan an adequate indemnity. 
At the same time Japan cannot be expected to allow Port Arthur 
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and Vladivostok to remain Russia’s sally ports in the dangerous 
vicinity of her coast. The Sea of Japan must remain a Japanese 
sea. If Russia should think of revenge, she would soon convert 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok into the most powerful war harbours 
in the world, and these two ports would become a source of constant 
anxiety to Japan. Japan would therefore not be able to disarm, 
and she would have to be prepared sooner or later to renew the struggle 
with her present antagonist on a still more formidable scale. The 
present state of war would be followed by an equally exhaustive 
state of permanent tension between the two countries. Japan 
wishes for peace, for a lasting peace. Hence she cannot possibly 
allow Port Arthur and Vladivostok to be a continual menace to her. 

Nobody expects that Japan will give up Port Arthur a second 
time, and it is freely asserted that Japan will insist that Vladivostok 
should either be ceded to Japan, or that its fortifications should 
be destroyed, or that Russia should pledge herself not to keep any 
warships at Vladivostok during a lengthy term of years. 

In view of the historic character of Russian pledges Japan will 
probably not find it in her interest to rely on a parchment treaty 
for her security from a Russian attack, but will demand stronger 
guarantees for her safety. 

The name Vladivostok signifies ‘ Mistress of the East,’ and Vladi- 
vostok was acquired, founded, fortified and equipped in order to 
make Russia the mistress of the East. The story of Vladivostok’s 
acquisition is a very peculiar and a very interesting one. It is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of Russian diplomacy, and, as it is almost 
unknown to the present generation, it is worth re-telling, especially 
as the history of Vladivostok may eventually determine its fate. 
Forty-five years ago the English and French were at war with China, 
and the allies marched on Pekin. Sir Hope Grant and General 
Montauban, who later on was created Count Palikao, commanded 
the expedition. The commanders were greatly troubled by their 
unacquaintance with Chinese affairs and by the shiftiness of the 
Chinese. To their delight they were joined by a charming young 
Russian officer of the guards, one Nicholai Pavlovitch Ignatief, who 
was twenty-eight years old, who spoke French and English to per- 
fection, and who had a marvellous knowledge of matters Chinese. 
He provided the commanders with maps, with valuable information 
which led to the taking of Pekin, and he made himself generally 
indispensable. Thus he became the companion, friend, and con- 
fidential adviser to the commanders of the expedition. When the 
allies had taken Pekin and had destroyed the Summer Palace in order 
to avenge the murder of the European envoys, and when the Emperor 
of China had taken to flight, Ignatief succeeded easily in persuading 
the terrified Chinese that the allies had come to expel the reigning 
dynasty and to subject China to themselves. He told them that 
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the English and French meant to stay in Pekin permanently, and 
that nothing would turn them back. China’s only hope lay in securing 
the intervention of a strong European Power friendly to China, such 
as Russia. He, Ignatief, would be the mediator between the Chinese 
and the foreign intruders. He alone was able to cause the foreign 
troops to withdraw, and he would make them retire from Pekin, 
provided the Chinese would cede to Russia the north bank of the 
Amur and the whole of the Ussuri province—which on English maps 
is now called the Maritime Province—which reaches from the mouth 
of the Amur down to the Corean frontier, and which includes the 
territory where Vladivostok now stands. The Chinese, who were 
almost frightened out of their wits by the presence of the allies and 
by their violence, willingly ceded to Russia the territory which 
Ignatief desired, with six hundred miles of coast-line; and only a 
year later Prince Kung accidentally discovered that the allies had 
had no intention of occupying Pekin permanently, that Ignatief 
had done China no service whatsoever, and that Russia had obtained 
a valuable Chinese province by fraud. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Russia has morally and legally 
no right to the Maritime Province and to Vladivostok ; and if Russia 
should provoke Japan or delay: negotiations much further, the latter 
country may insist on the retrocession of the Maritime Province 
to its rightful owners. At any rate, the Russians will have to march 
warily unless they wish to be compelled to cede to the Chinese not 
only Manchuria but to make good to them an older and perbaps 
a greater wrong. 

Whether the Japanese will or will not take Vladivostok, whether 
they will dismantle it or allow it to remain a fortress, depends 
probably entirely on the way in which the Russians meet the 
Japanese demands. Therefore the question of Vladivostok may 
be considered an open one. If the Japanese should demand the 
cession of the island of Saghalien (and probably they will raise that 
demand and will obtain that island), they will dominate all the 
narrow straits which lead to Vladivostok, and they will therefore 
dominate Vladivostok itself. Hence Japan can afford to be generous 
with regard to Vladivostok, and use it as a pawn in the peace 
negotiations. 

Saghalien used to be Japanese ; but in the early days of the Meji 
era, when Japan was too weak to resist, Saghalien was taken from 
Japan by the Russians, who used then against the Japanese the same 
questionable tactics by which they deprived China of the Ussuri 
province and of Manchuria and Japan of the Liaotung peninsula. 
It appears a matter of course that Japan will insist on the cession 
of Saghalien— which, by the bye, has little value for Russia, and which 
is used by Russia only for the deportation of her most dangerous 
criminals. For strategical reasons Saghalien is a necessity to Japan, 
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and that island belongs by its position as logically to Japan as the 
Isle of Man does to England. A glance at the map shows that it 
is an integral part of Japan. 

If peace be concluded immediately, Japan may be satisfied with 
the evacuation of Manchuria, the cession of Saghalien, and the pay- 
ment of a war indemnity of 200,000,000/. The question of Vladi- 
vostok and that of the Manchurian railway are minor ones, and they 
may be used as make-weights on either side. But if Russia chooses, 
as she has threatened, to continue the war, Japan’s demands will, 
from day to day and from week to week, necessarily become greater. 
It is only natural that Japan will increase her demand the longer 
Russia resists an equitable settlement. 

The Russians should take warning from the experience of the 
French. On the 19th of September 1870, seventeen days after the 
Battle of Sedan, Jules Favre, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had a conversation with Prince Bismarck in order to ascertain Ger- 
many’s conditions of peace. Bismarck then demanded, if I remember 
rightly, only the cession of Alsace and the sum of 80,000,000/. ; 
but, as Favre dramatically refused to cede ‘an inch of French ground 
or a stone of our fortresses,’ the negotiations fell through, and the 
war continued. Six weeks later, on the 3lst of October, Adolphe 
Thiers approached Bismarck in order to conclude peace. His mission 
also was unsuccessful, but meanwhile Germany’s demands had risen, 
and Bismarck asked now for Alsace and 120,000,000/. in money. 
In December 1870 Bismarck declared that he would now require 
160,000,000/. in money. At last, in February 1871, the peace 
negotiations were successful, but then Germany demanded and 
obtained not only Alsace but Lorraine as well, and 200,000,000/. 
in cash. 

If Russia honestly wishes to conclude the war with Japan, she 
will be well advised to do so quickly. To continue a hopeless war 
is a very costly luxury, even for the richest country, and Russia 
should remember that every day adds about 500,000/. to the bill 
which Russia will eventually have to pay to Japan. Every day 
means therefore an additional burden to every Russian taxpayer. 

According to Russian official and semi - official declarations, 
Russia is not yet beaten. The destruction of her fleets, the capture 
of Port Arthur, the uninterrupted series of disastrous defeats of her 
armies are stated to be only passing incidents. The Russian army 
in Manchuria unanimously and indignantly protests against President 
Roosevelt’s mediation and against the conclusion of peace. According 
to General Linievitch’s curious telegram, which reads as if it had 
been composed not in Manchuria but in St. Petersburg, the Russian 
army confronting the Japanese is ready to sweep the Japanese into 
the sea, and is only too anxious to be allowed to do so. Hence 
President Roosevelt’s attempts at mediation are not welcomed with 
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joy, and not even with relief, by the Russian Government. On the 
contrary, after endless and totally uncalled-for formalities and delays, 
which will cost Russia at least 10,000,000/. when Japan presents 
her bill of costs, the proposals made to Russia were ‘examined’ as 
if Japan, not Russia, had been utterly defeated and was asking for 
peace. Apparently the Russian statesmen wish to uphold the fiction 
of Russia’s might for a few weeks longer at the cost of perhaps 
50,000 lives, and they proclaim that they can continue the war 
because they can still send several hundred thousand men to certain 
defeat. 

Russia has fought Japan on the sea and she has been defeated, 
she has fought Japan on land and she has been defeated, but still 
she hopes to defeat Japan, believing that Japan’s financial resources 
wil) give way before Russia is exhausted. That belief seems not 
to be justified. Both Russia and Japan are comparatively poor 
countries, but Japan has proved herself by far the more energetic, 
the more intelligent, the more gifted, and the more industrious one 
of the two ; and, after all, the most precious possession of a nation is 
the wealth-creating labour of the people. Whilst Russia has remained 
poor, notwithstanding her immense latent wealth which for centuries 
has remained latent, Japan is rapidly becoming wealthy, notwith- 
standing the great natural disadvantages of the country. Hence 
it comes that whilst Russia cannot at present borrow money either 
at home or abroad, Japan is able to raise money at home and abroad 
to continue the war until Russia is bankrupt. Although Russia is 
nearer to Europe than is Japan, European investors open their purses 
to the Japanese, but close them to the Russians. Russia’s last and 
only financial resource is confiscation, and already voices are heard 
which advocate the plundering of the treasures which are accumulated 
in the Russian churches and monasteries. But will confiscation 
‘supply the necessary funds for carrying on the war and the govern- 
ment if, as appears to be the case, the people are making an organised 
attempt to refuse paying the taxes? Russia’s military strength and 
Russia’s financial strength are equally exhausted, notwithstanding 
Linievitch’s boastful telegram, and notwithstanding the numerous 
official and semi-official assertions that Russia’s finances will allow her 
to continue the war for years. The finesse and the bluff of Russian 
diplomacy have become equally useless. ‘Il y a quelqu’un qui a 
plus d’esprit que Monsieur de Talleyrand, c’est Monsieur Tout le 
Monde.’ 

The attitude of the Russian Government during the present crisis 
seems at first sight incomprehensible. It persists in carrying on 
the most ruinous and the most disastrous war through which Russia 
has ever passed, notwithstanding its hopelessness and notwithstanding 
the dangerous opposition of the whole nation. Russia’s statesmen 
have apparently lost their heads, and seem incapable to form a decision 
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at perhaps the most critical period in Russia’s history. However, 
the fault lies not so much with the leading individuals as with the 
faultiness of the system of the Russian Government, which cries 
loudly for immediate reform. Russia is ruled by absolutism, and 
a country which is so governed requires either a personal ruler of 
talent and energy, such as Peter the Great, or an impersonal ruler 
such as Catherine the Second or William the First of Germany, who 
allows a man of talent and energy to rule in his stead, and who loyally 
and unflinchingly supports that man against his enemies and de- 
tractors. In all countries which are ruled by one person or by one 
set of persons there is a continuity of policy, but in an autocracy 
which is neither ruled by the autocrat, nor by a Minister, nor by 
an acknowledged favourite, even if that favourite be a barber or 
a mistress, but in which those people direct the policy of the State 
who for a fleeting moment gain the ear of the monarch, confusion 
takes the place of a policy, and that is unfortunately the case in 
Russia. 

Bismarck used to say, ‘In order to be able to gauge the drift 
of Russia’s policy one must always know who the man is who, for 
the time being, has the greatest influence over the Tsar.’ At present 
there is unhappily no man, but there are many men, and a few women, 
who have at the same time influence over the most important decisions 
in Russia. Hence the state of Russia may be summed up in 
Napoleon’s dictum, ‘Ordre, Contre-ordre, Contre-contre-ordre, 
Désordre.’ If Russia wishes to extricate the ship of State out of the 
perils which beset it, nothing is more necessary than a man at the 
helm. 

The present Tsar means well, but he is weak, and he is easily 
influenced. He is a man ‘der stets das Gute will und stets das Bése 
schafft.’ By his very goodness and weakness, and owing to the 
many different mutually antagonistic and purely self-seeking influences 
which surround him, he is unfitted for the direction of the ship of 
State at the present crisis. He should therefore determinedly with- 
draw the question of war and peace from the intrigue-laden atmo- 
sphere of the Court, and should either command his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to conclude peace within a specific number of days at the 
best terms that can be obtained by him, or he should entrust absolute 
power for concluding peace to an able, patriotic, highly placed and 
wealthy man whose position and whose assured future enable him 
to act with perfect independence, who could not be interfered with 
before and during the peace negotiations, and who should be told 
that he would not in any way be held responsible for the manner 
in which he should think good to conclude peace. Furthermore, 
until peace be concluded the Russian Press should be absolutely 
forbidden to discuss the question of peace and war in any way. If 
these measures be taken, peace might soon be hoped for. 
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Lately telegrams nave appeared in the newspapers which announce 
that the Japanese and Russian delegates would meet in the middle of 
August or in the beginning of September in Washington, which then 
is so intolerably hot that it is an almost deserted city, that the Pre- 
sident would provide two warships to convey the peace delegates to 
some summer resort, &c. From those telegrams we might conclude 
that the envoys whom Russia and Japan propose to send would come 
like a party of Cook’s tourists, who would travel to America not for 
business, but in order to enjoy a lengthy holiday. The Russo- 
Japanese peace negotiations will hardly be arranged in that manner, 
and they will probably take up only a very few days. 

That the Russian statesmen in their perplexity may wish to 
stave off the evil day and the final settlement of the war as long as 
possible, hoping that some miracle will happen which will save Russia 
from the result of her past mistakes, can easily be understood. A 
long delay in concluding peace may suit those Russian diplomats 
who make a patchwork hand-to-mouth policy from day to day, who 
merely mark time with pompous bustle, and who leave the direction 
of affairs to the more or less occult and ever-varying Court influences. 

The Russians may therefore endeavour to delay the settlement 
of the war as much as possiblé, hoping for an intervention which 
will not take place; but such a delay will suit neither the Japanese 
Government nor the Russian people, who in the end will have to pay 
very dearly for that delay. Japan may possibly, though not probably, 
grant an armistice to Russia, but she will have to maintain her armies 
in Manchuria until she can bring peace from the field of battle. Other- 
wise Russian diplomacy will try by its usual finesse to deprive Japan 
of the fruits of her victory. Japan can therefore concede an armistice 
to Russia only if she has valuable guarantees in hand which ensure 
that Russia means really to make peace and to act honourably by 
Japan. Such guarantees could be furnished by Russia by her evacuat- 
ing two or three of the forts which command Vladivostok, and by 
her allowing them to be occupied by the Japanese until peace is 
concluded. 

If Russia reckons on the intervention of her friends, hoping that 
a long delay may bring some Power to her aid, she will reckon in vain. 
It is true that it is the vital interest of France to see Russia strengthened 
against Germany, who at present dominates the Continent, but it is 
in no way in the interests of Germany to abandon once more her lead- 
ing position on the Continent in order to please Russia and to have 
her own liberty of action curtailed by the dead weight of the Northern 
Colossus. It therefore appears that if the question arises whether 
diplomatic aid should be granted to Russia, Germany and France will 
hardly see eye to eye. Besides, Germany and France could hardly 
intervene with success in favour of Russia unless these two Powers 
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should be able to gain over either Great Britain or the United States, 
and such an event appears to be highly improbable. 

It is also true that it is the interest of England that the balance of 
power on the continent of Europe, which now is completely disturbed, 
should rapidly be restored, and that England must wish to see Russia’s 
power as rapidly as possible strengthened. Nevertheless, Great 
Britain can do nothing for Russia, whatever France and Germany 
may plead in her favour, until peace has been concluded between 
Russia and Japan. It would be treason if Great Britain should now 
abandon her ally, or if she tried to bring undue pressure upon her 
ally in the interests of Russia. Such a course is not to be thought of ; 
and if Russian diplomats think that they may be able to win over 
England by certain tempting concessions in Asia or by the hope of 
an Anglo-Franco-Russian alliance, they only deceive themselves. 
Great Britain will certainly gladly strengthen and support Russia in 
her own interests, but she will only do so when Russia has settled her 
differences with Japan. 

Russia is still fairly strong in Asia, whither she has transported a 
large quantity of her arms and ammunition. But in Europe Russia 
is powerless, and she is practically disarmed. There are plenty of 
soldiers, of horses, and of guns still massed on her western frontiers, 
facing Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, whose business it 
is not so much to protect the frontiers of Russia as to protect 
Russia’s interests in Constantinople; but these forces are useless 
except when acting as police for suppressing: revolts, &c. In the 
first place, the larger proportion of Russia’s army in Europe is 
required to maintain order in the country and to protect the dynasty 
against revolutionary outbreaks, and these soldiers cannot be with- 
drawn from the interior of Russia; in the second place, Russia’s 
stores of ammunition in Europe both for guns and for rifles are pro- 
bably exhausted by the drain towards Manchuria ; in the third place, 
the Russian people are neither willing nor able to stand the strain of 
another war except for the defence of Russian territory against an 
invader ; in the fourth place, another war following soon upon the 
Japanese War might mean not only the financial bankruptcy of Russia, 
but her political and national bankruptcy as well. 

In. consequence of this extremely serious state of affairs, Russia 
in Europe has lost her former position, and her voice has now hardly 
any weight with other nations. Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey know that Russia cannot harm them, that one army corps or 
two should be sufficient to protect them against any force which 
Russia can at present bring into the field. Even the Asiatic tribes 
and pseudo-nations which border upon Russia begin to look upon her 
with undisguised contempt. Russia may consider herself lucky if 
the year closes without serious troubles in her vast dominions, and 
without the loss of one or the other of her outlying possessions. 
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Russia has spent the best of her strength in Asia, and has left her 
far more valuable European interests to the tender mercies of her 
political and commercial competitors, who are always loud in pro- 
testing their friendship. Having hunted the shadow, Russia may 
lose the substance. The problem of Austria-Hungary or the Turkish 
problem may, for all we know, soon come up for settlement, but Russia 
will not be consulted except pro forma. The preponderant position of 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula will certainly temporarily be lost, and 
Russian influence replaced by various other influences which are nomin- 
ally, but not really, friendly to Russia. Germany will probably 
greatly strengthen her hold on Turkey, and Constantinople will cer- 
tainly fall under a non-Russian influence, and may conceivably pass 
into other hands. Yet Russia will not be able to move. She will 
only be able to protest, but her protests will not be heeded. Russia 
has fallen low indeed, but she may fall still lower unless she soon 
makes peace. 

Russia, who but yesterday was considered to be the strongest 
Power in Europe—but by no means the strongest Power in Asia— 
has fallen so low because she has not been true to herself. At the 
bidding of Western adventurers and Western intriguers, who, by their 
deeds confessed themselves to be ‘Russia’s enemies, she has thrown to 
the winds the policy and the traditions of Peter the Great, who created 
modern Russia, and of Catherine the Second, who continued Peter 
the Great’s policy. 

Peter the Great found Russia an Asiatic Power excluded from 
the maritime borders of Europe, and he left her a European Power 
with a sea coast. He organised Russia, introduced European culture, 
and destroyed the power of the Swedes who hampered Russia’s march 
westward. He won for his country Esthonia and Livonia, and the 
very territory on which St. Petersburg now stands, and he founded 
St. Petersburg, which was to be the window through which Russia 
should study and watch the civilised West, and through which the 
Western sun and Western culture should freely flow into Russia. 
Peter’s immediate successors pushed Russia’s frontier forward 
in the direction of the Black Sea, which was then a purely Moham- 
medan lake from which Russia was excluded. Catherine the 
Second, true to the tradition of her great predecessor, extended 
Russia’s frontiers towards the south and west. She conquered the 
whole northern shore of the Black Sea, converted it into a Russian 
lake, and moved Russia’s centre of gravity still further westward by 
gaining for Russia her huge and wealthy western provinces. 

From 1689, the year when Peter the Great ascended the throne, 
to 1796, when Catherine died, or during 107 years, Russia moved 
constantly and consciously westward, striving to become a Western 
Power, finding her greatest interests in the West, and considering 
Constantinople her goal. 
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From 1800 down to the present day, or during 105 years, Russia’s 
policy has been completely reversed. Russia has almost completely 
abandoned her traditional policy and her historic aim, and has, on the 
whole, though unconsciously, been marching eastward. If Russia 
does not alter her policy and her course she may become an Asiatic, 
and perhaps a Central Asiatic, Power again. 

For 100 years, up to the death of Catherine the Second, Russia 
and England had been friends, but when the half-witted Paul the 
First was on the throne Russia broke with her traditional friend. 
Napoleon the First, who was determined that Russia should not take 
Constantinople, fearing that Constantinople would give Russia the 
dominion of the world, induced Paul the First to break up the Anglo- 
Russian Alliance, and incited him to make a mad attempt against 
India. In 1800 Napoleon submitted to Paul the First plans for a 
joint expedition against India, but it could not be carried out because 
in the following year the Tsar was assassinated. His successor, 
Alexander the First, had the ambition to possess himself of Con- 
stantinople, and, after the celebrated interview in Tilsit in 1806, 
Napoleon made Alexander the First also a proposal for attacking 
India, suggesting to him that the English would allow him to take 
Constantinople if they saw India threatened. Since 1806, down to 
1905, Russia’s policy was, with rare and short intervals, always actively 
hostile to this country ; for 100 years all the enemies of England have 
in turn used Russia as their tool, and have persuaded that country 
that the road to Constantinople was vid India. Thus Russia has, 
against her will, been pushed into her boundless Asiatic adventures. 

Not Alexief, Bezobrazof, Kuropatkin, Lamsdorff were responsible 
for the Russo-Japanese war and for Russia’s disasters, for they were 
only the obedient tools of a higher will; nor was the war caused or 
brought about by the ‘ perfidy ’ of Great Britain, as some of Russia’s 
Continental friends have so often and so very loudly proclaimed— 
although they have never brought any proof—that Russia could not 
help hearing it. The Russo-Japanese war was caused by Napoleon the 
First and his disciples Talleyrand, Bismarck, and some living per- 
sonages who do not wish well to England. When the secret history 
of the Russo-Japanese war comes to be written it will become clear 
that Great Britain did her best to avert the war, and it will appear 
that the authors of the Russo-Japanese war not only hoped that 
Russia would bleed to death in Asia, but that they did their best to 
draw France and Great Britain also into the struggle, in the hope that 
they would tear one another to pieces, and that they did everything 
in their power in order to attain that end. 

Russia’s possessions in Eastern Asia are no doubt valuable, and 
in due:time they may become very valuable to Russia. Nevertheless 
the four million square miles which Russia owns in Eastern Asia are 
hardly worth as much to her as would be the four square miles on 
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which Constantinople stands. Russia has spent her best energies 
and countless millions of money upon her East Asiatic possessions. 
With a much smaller effort, and but a fraction of her East Asiatic 
expenditure, she might, with some good managing, have possessed 
herself of Constantinople. Had it not been for Russia’s constant 
aggressiveness and for her deliberately anti-British policy in Asia, 
Great Britain and Russia might long ago have arrived at an under- 
standing about Constantinople, and the Crimean war and the revision 
of the Treaty of San Stefano at the Congress of Berlin would probably 
not have taken place. 

During the last fifty years almost the whole energy of Russia and 
countless millions of her money were spent in Asia on fantastic and 
unproductive enterprises. The Russian staff and Russian military 
writers considered and studied only two wars: a war with the Triple 
Alliance for the possession of Constantinople and a war with England 
for the possession of India. The possibility of a war with Japan 
was left out of account, and was not studied by the Russian staff 
and by Russian military writers. Hence, Russia was completely 
unprepared for her struggle with Japan. Russia has wasted her 
wealth and her strength in Asia, instead of husbanding her resources 
and using them for an attainable, a worthy, a legitimate, and a national 
end. Russia’s greatest interests lie undoubtedly in the Balkan 
Peninsula and in Europe, but these interests have been neglected 
and imperilled. Still, Russia may recreate herself if she wishes to 
remain a European Power, and may save her historic position. 

It is no disgrace to Russia that she has been defeated by Japan, 
and it would also not have been a disgrace to her if she had been 
defeated in trying to conquer India. Japan, China, and India are 
too far removed from Russia’s centre of gravity and from Russia’s 
seat of power. Russia cannot possibly strike in Asia with all her 
national force. Russia’s strength lies in Europe ; and Russia would 
very likely have found a war with the combined forces of the Triple 
Alliance, for which she was prepared, an easier undertaking than a 
war against far-away Japan, the possibility of which had not been 
contemplated. 

What should be Russia’s policy after the conclusion of peace ? 
Gambetta left a celebrated aphorism by which Russia may profit. He 
said : ‘ Appuyés sur Londres et Saint-Pétersbourg nous serons invinci- 
bles.’ If Russian statesmen ponder over Gambetta’s policy, which is 
contained in the foregoing phrase, they may find it in their interest 
to found a policy on the principle ‘ Appuyés sur Paris et sur Londres 
nous serons invincibles,’ and they may strive to create again those 
pleasant relations which existed between Russia and England for two 
centuries up to the time of Napoleon the First, who threw an apple of 
discord between them. When Russia soberly considers her position 
she may find it in her interest to secure again the friendship and the 
c2 
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support of this country. If she does so, Russia may discover in 
England a better and a more reliable friend than she has had in those 
so-called friends of hers who have tried their best to elbow her back 
into Asia. It seems hardly likely that Russia and England will ever 
be allies, but they may march hand in hand and co-operate in political 
and economic matters. For several decades such co-operation 
between England and Russia has unfortunately been impossible. 

Russia stands at the parting of the ways, and the next few weeks 
may decide which way Russia will be going, or, perhaps, which way 
Russia will be drifting. Russia cannot be at the same time the 
leading Power in Europe and the leading Power in Asia. Before the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war she was undoubtedly the leading 
Power in Europe, but by trying to become the leading Power in 
Asia as well she has lost her preponderant position in Europe. If 
Russia thinks that revenge and the recovery of her prestige in Asia 
is her most important aim and interest, she will have to concentrate 
all her energy, all her strength, and all her wealth upon Asia for several 
decades, and will have to neglect her European interests. But in 
the meantime Constantinople may fall into non-Russian hands, and 
Russia may find herself pushed back step by step both from the 
Baltic and from the Black Sea by the Germanic nations of Western 
Europe, and then the dreams of the Pan-Germans will come true. 
If that should come to pass, Russia may again become an Asiatic 
Power, and may disappear in the wilds of Central Asia as did the 
Mongols of old. On Chinese soil, perhaps in Mongolia, Russia may 
find her grave. 

If Russia thinks that her most valuable interests lie in Europe, 
and if she wishes to take up again the policy of Peter the Great and 
Catherine the Second, she should make peace with Japan as quickly 
as possible, and should devote all her energy to recovering her strength, 
introducing reforms, and gaining back her position in Europe, which 
is now so gravely compromised. Her Asiatic possessions are large 
enough for Russia’s surplus population for centuries to come, and if 
she should lose Saghalien and Vladivostok, what does it matter ? 
After all, what is Saghalien and what is Vladivostok to Russia com- 
pared with those enormous districts of which she enjoys the undis- 
puted possession, but which she risks losing in trying to defeat the 
Japanese, and to reconquer those insignificant fractions of her vast 
empire which Japan may take? Germany, France, Great Britain, 
in fact all great historic nations, have lost important territories at 
some time or the other, yet they have remained powerful and pros- 
perous States. Russia has so far only grown at a speed which is 
unique in history, and the loss of territory which she may have to 
suffer is so trifling that she has really no right to complain. Besides, 
Russia should remember that some of the greatest empires in the world, 
from that of the Persians down to thatof Napoleon the First, have 
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been broken up by their vain attempts at subduing, in wars of spite, 
not in wars of interest, a small, distant, and comparatively unimportant 
nation which wanted to be left alone. Let Russia take warning 
from history and from the universal experience of nations, and let 
her profit from the advice of her best and her most disinterested 
friends. The sooner she makes peace the better it will be for her. 


O. ELTZRACHER. 
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Il.—7HE FALL OF M. DELCASSE AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
*‘ENTENTE’ 


Tue fall of M. Delcassé has given birth to misunderstandings which 
it is our duty, to my mind, not to let grow and become mischievous. 
Nothing could be worse than for English public opinion, led astray by 
false appearances and unfortunately, too, by deliberate inexactitudes, 
to look upon a lawful and reasonable act of the French Parliament 
as an infidelity to the spirit of an entente which, in fact, has no more 
resolute and faithful champions than the very authors of this change 
of men. 

Without doubt I have not the least intention to make a foreign 
nation judge of an event of a thoroughly national and internal 
character. Just as England would not have dreamed to allow the France 
of Louis-Philippe or Napoleon to demand from her an account of the 
dismissal of an Aberdeen, a Palmerston, a Russell, a Clarendon, or a 
Granville, or would not dream to allow the France of to-day to meddle 
in the question of the maintenance of a Lansdowne or the substitu- 
tion of an Edward Grey, a Campbell-Bannerman, or a Bryce, just so we 
could not subject ourselves to a pressure—even to the most friendly 
pressure—in the matter of the choice of the statesmen to whom we 
give the care of our foreign relations. What I deem useful or rather 
necessary—what I want to do here and now—is to try and show by 
serious arguments that, far from having garboured in any degree the 
wish to weaken the agreement of the 8th of April, 1904, we have sought 
and got the dismissal of M. Delcassé because we had too strong reasons 
to fear that his policy gave a wrong turn to this convention, com- 
promised its usefulness,even endangered its existence, while at the same 
time it threatened to bring about a situation eminently dangerous for 
the peace of the world, and radically opposite to the interests and the 
will of a peaceful democracy. I shall try to adduce facts—stern, incon- 
trovertible facts—in order to make clear to all but partisans, unable 
to see or unwilling to acknowledge the reality, that M. Delcassé has 
fallen, not a victim to the ukase of the Kaiser, but under the weight 
of his own faults ; because, in spite of his colleagues and of the whole 
Parliamcnt, he has deliberately, obstinately, followed a way of his own. 
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M. Delcassé has enjoyed the rare fortune to remain nearly seven 
years at the head of the French Foreign Office—seven years, grande 
humani evi spatium, not only in a country where the frequency of 
Ministerial crises and the constant shuffling of persons mask to super- 
ficial looks the permanency, sometimes excessive, of the policy—at 
any rate, of the diplomatic, military, naval, financial policy—but even 
in a land which had got the fame of being the Fatherland of wise Parlia- 
mentarism. Far from me the childish thought to contest that for a 
politician to remain so long in power under the Cabinets of Messrs. 
Brisson, Dupuy, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, and Rouvier, something 
more than the favour of a capricious divinity or the faithful friendship 
of the President of the Republic—some parcel of merit—has been 
necessary. 

None the less it is true that the greatest chance of M. Delcassé was 
to succeed as Foreign Minister to M. Gabriel Hanotaux. This states- — 
man had irremediably lost his character, both by his unworthy fashion 
to practise the Russian alliance, and by his shameful complicity with the 
Sultan in his bloody Armenian policy. At first M. Delcassé had only 
to reverse the diplomacy of his predecessor in order to enjoy to the 
full the benefit of the foil. France was thankful to him for the balance 
of mind and sang-froid he seemed to display when he took her out of 
the perilous impasse where she had been brought by the mad adventure 
of Fashoda. Nobody cared at this time to remember that he himself 
had been one of the principal organisers of this foolish coup in his 
quality of Secretary of State for the Colonies, when he flattered him- 
self, by launching Marchand through Africa to the Nile, * to hang 
a saucepan to the tail of England.” 

Unhappily, as soon as he felt himself secure in his seat, he thought 
it necessary to develop an original policy. I shall do no more than 
allude here to the absurd manner in which he isolated himself, in a 
kind of closed room, breaking or reducing to the vanishing-point his 
relations not only with public opinion and its lawful representatives, 
the members of Parliament, but also with his colleagues and his sub- 
ordinates, even with the Ministers and Ambassadors of foreign States, 
whom he saw only at stated intervals and in ceremonious meetings. 
This conduct—dangerous even in a Bismarck—was all the more 
unjustifiable that M. Delcassé had not been prepared for the difficult 
task of leading the international policy of France by previous studies 
or an unmistakable vocation. 

It is no part of my present subject to go at length into the details of 
the policy of M. Delcassé in the matter of the Russian alliance. It is 
known how this alliance, which might and ought to have been only a 
necessary counterpoise to the dangerous, because exclusive, prepotency 
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of the Triplice, was from the first day of its conclusion deviated from its 
true object. While it constituted a complement of consecration of the 
territorial status quo, since Russia, to the benevolent neutrality of which 
Prussia owed in great part the full accomplishment of its furthest 
ambitions in 1871, has never manifested the smallest intention to 
bring back in question the results of the Franco-German war or above 
all to break the strong and old intimacy between herself and the Court 
of Beri.s, false patriots applied themselves to give this pact as the 
beginning of revanche. 

At one stroke, instead of France dealing with Russia on a footing 
of full equality, and enjoying the right to exact and get from her a 
mutual correspondence of good offices and services, she put herself 
in the humble position of a client towards a benefactor. People 
mixed false and dangerous feeling, bad sentimentality, with an act 
of pure policy, which, while giving strong and precious guarantees 
to the peace of the world, created unnatural antinomies and made 
a great democracy, daughter of a revolution, the ally, sometimes 
the instrument, of a most reactionary autocracy. From this time 
France could only follow suit to her great protector. France was 
subalternised, domesticated everywhere; she suffered her greatest 
interests to be subordinated to those of an alien Power. 

However, there is, even in these great matters, a just Nemesis. The 
French Republic has not been the only one to pay for common faults. 
It is no mystery for well-informed persons that when the nefarious 
Grand Ducal Besobrasof-Alexeief clique threw the Tsar, this unfor- 
tunate puppet, into the mad and criminal adventure of the Manchurian 
war, the word of France might, even at the last hour, have played 
a decisive and salutary part. M. Delcassé had the supreme weakness 
not to believe in the war. Until the last, up to the day of the surprise 
of Port Arthur, he was prodigal of optimistic assurances. He looked, 
too, with a stupendous serenity on the war itself, convinced that 
it would draw a slow and ineffectual length ; that the occupation 
of Corea would absorb for months the strength of Japan ; that there 
would be time and opportunities enough, not only to limit the area, 
but also to extinguish the flames of this dread conflagration. 

A man with such illusions was the last to give, in the necessary 
tone, in the necessary terms, the necessary advice. Russia owes 
in part to the too dome* ated friendship of M. Delcassé the fearful 
trial which shakes to its 1vundations the edifice of bureaucratic auto- 
cracy, though it will perhaps not >< too dear a price to pay for the 
bankruptcy and fall of an eff.. spotism, for a constitution and 
the royal gift of freedom. Aft. sxch a bad beginning, the heed of 
the French Foreign Office ought, at any rate, to have taken to uacart 
the unmistakable lessons of the war in order to rectify bis position. 
I shall only sketch here the unjustifiable manner in which °°. Delcassé, 
if left to himself unto the end,"would have understooa — .d practised 
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the obligations of neutrality—that is to say, not only the general 
law of nations, but also the terms of his own declaration of the 19th 
of February, 1904. 

Without doubt, it was a delicate business to adjust the balance 
between the duties international law imposes and the duties born 
from friendship and alliance with one of the belligerents. Not only 
France, but the whole civilised world, Japan not excluded, would have 
perfectly allowed M. Delcassé to apply himself—without rubbing 
in the venom of the remembrance of the mad intervention of the 
three Powers in the Treaty of Shimonosaki—to give to his ally 
evidences of good will and loyalty. What nobody has been able 
to pass over has been the inconceivable obstinacy with which he 
lent himself and his conduct, chiefly in the matter of the Baltic Fleet, 
to the suspicions, to the claims, and to the irritation of Japan. 

It is not here the place to draw an indictment against this part 
of the policy of the late Minister. Let it be sufficient for me to recall 
my own intervention in January last, when Rojhdestvensky and his 
ill-fated men-of-war had sojourned an unconscionable time at Djibuti 
Nossi-Bé, and Madagascar ; the excitement of public opinion when 
it learned that the Russian admiral was, with the too evident com- 
plicity of some subordinate officials led astray by the attitude of the 
Foreign Secretary, making the bays of our Indo-Chinese colony 
bases of operations, and waiting at Camranh for the sister squadron 
of Nebogatof. 

Not a minute too soon, when some members of Parliament had 
drawn the attention of the Premier to such irregularities, orders were 
given in such an unmistakable tone that St. Petersburg understood 
the time of playing with the fire was passed, and that the agents 
of France felt at last necessary to obey. And what made the policy 
which had deliberately brought us to such a pass the more unfor- 
givable was that, with a lightness of heart unparalleled even in an 
Emile Ollivier in 1870, M. Delcassé, under pretence of our 
alliance with Russia, had drawn us to the brink of a rupture with 
Japan—with England behind it—exactly at the moment when, 
under pretence of an agreement with England, his faults of omission 
and of commission in Morocco threatened us with a conflict with 
Germany. 

However much I regret to be obliged to lay before an English 
public such a case against a French politician, I do not hesitate about 
what I hold to be a duty. Itis necessary for us to explain to a nation 
with which we are anxious to remain in full amity and cordiale entente 
the real causes of the dismissal of a Minister who had succeeded in 
embroiling us simultaneously with two sets of difficulties and in giving 
a false and pernicious character to a convention where we have 
always seen, and we want always to see, only an instrument of peace 
and good wil among men. It is all the more necessary that, during 
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the crisis, I had twice tried to get from the courtesy and sense of justice 
of the Paris correspondent of an English paper, who had, to my mind, 
misunderstood and misinterpreted the intentions of the foes of M. Del- 
cassé, the insertion of a rectifying letter—and twice, to my uttermost 
astonishment, in absolute opposition to the fair and broad-minded 
practice of the late M. de Biowitz, I had met with a blank refusal. 
However, all I have written up to this point is only prefatory 
matter, brought in order to get the true value of M. Delcassé and to 
explain the state of mind of the immense majority of the French Parlia- 
ment. I pass now to the special point of this paper—to the Moroccan 
policy of M. Delcassé and to its bearings on the Anglo-French entente. 


II 


The history of the renewal of the cordiale entenie in April 1904 
has not yet been written, not even sketched. Nothing is further 
from my thought than to dream to contest in this business the reign 
of the great, universal law of sic vos non vobis. Once more it has 
been demonstrated to the full that the best, surest means to reap the 
ripe fruit of a great policy is, after having opposed it to the last, after 
having exhausted every endeavour to make it miscarry, to rally to it 
in eatremis and to appropriate the whole credit at the last hour. Nobody 
has forgotten on both sides of the Manche the truly deplorable state 
into which had fallen the relations of France and England in the last 
years of the late century. 

The rankling memory of Fashoda had given the finishing-stroke to 
the exacerbation of spirit of a noisy faction already exasperated by the 
loss of Egypt. Those apostles of an exacting patriotism did not 
deign to consider that it was largely the fault of France if she had 
declined to take part, at the pyschological moment, in the British 
intervention against Arabi Pasha, and that since that time our diplo- 
macy had never relaxed in the futile and irritating habit of harping 
untiringly on the chord of evacuation, without taking practically a 
single step to make it possible. In the case of Fashoda, too, so-called 
patriots did not want to acknowledge that it had been a pernicious 
madness to send the Marchand expedition on the flank of the 
English position in the Nile Valley, as a mosquito against a lion ; that 
it would have been a crime to push the conflict up to a war; and 
that the greatest service to the true interests of our country was to 
cut short this foolish adventure, to sanction at last accomplished 
facts, and to renounce finally dangerous and unpractical chimeras. 

Unfortunately public opinion, ill-informed, looked on this, after 
all, cheap liquidation of a false speculation in the light of a gratuitous 
humiliation. It was the time when France, after the long winter 
of her discontent and anxious isolation, was exalted by the character- 
istic declarations of men who ought to have known better, and who 
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pictured to her the Russian alliance, not as a valuable accession to the 
guarantees of peace, but as the knightly riding-up of a generous 
Paladin coming to the rescue of an afflicted people and offering 
them the boon of revanche. Add some obscure contests about New- 
foundland and treaty-rights undeniably possessed by France, but as 
undeniably noxious to the interests and even to the full life of an 
English population; about the delimitation of spheres and the 
division of territory in Africa, where Lord Salisbury had a little 
cynically boasted of having given us, in exchange for real advan- 
tages, some hundred of miles of sand ; about our relations with Siam 
and the future of this colonial empire of Indo-China we had founded 
in the last years, when we had had the disagreeable surprise to run 
against a somewhat peremptory and threatening veto of Lord Rosebery 
—and you will understand somewhat, if not excuse wholly, the state 
of the public mind, of the ‘ man in the street.’ 

Then the organisers of the hateful conspiracy against law, right, 
and justice, the criminal exploiters of the vices and virtues of a popular 
mass on whose ignorance and patriotism they speculated, the shameless 
politicians who scrupled not to accuse their fellow-citizens, advocates 
of a lawful revision, of being the paid agents of foreigners—these men 
yielded themselves to calculated ‘rages when they saw the conscience 
of the whole civilised world bring us a valuable, because purely moral, 
assistance in our great struggle. When England, to the sorrow of 
many of her oldest and best friends, undertook a war of conquest 
against a small nation of farmers, we had the queer spectacle of the 
Jingoes of France engaged in the furious denunciation of the Chau- 
vinists of England for practising the self-same policy they tired not to 
preach to their own country. 

Such was the state of the public mind in France, not to speak 
here of some unfortunate manifestations of an analogous spirit in 
England, to which a politician of the first water, Mr. Chamberlain, 
had lent the authority of his powerful, if sometimes imprudent, 
voice, when some Frenchmen, animated with the conviction, born of 
the experience of more than a century, that it is impossible for the 
two great Liberal Powers of Europe to fall into hostility or even bad 
relations without endangering at one and the same time both their 
own material and moral interests and the most precious interests of 
civilisation, resolved to try and get a better state of things. They 
knew that France and England may have—in fact, have—difficulties 
in many parts of the world, but that it is not above the arts of diplo- 
macy to prepare a peaceful solution of them, and that between 
two such Powers the best formula is, when and where they cannot 
absolutely agree, at any rate to agree to differ, and to differ with 
friendliness. 

The undertaking was not easy ; it had nothing desperate. At many 
times during the last century, notwithstanding the memories of the 
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Great War, such happy ententes have prevailed between the two 
countries. and every time, under Louis-Philippe as under Napoleon 
the Third, when Palmerston and Aberdeen, with the powerful assist- 
ance of Cobden, put their hands in those of Guizot or Drouyn de 
Lhuys, this policy met with a hearty answer from the mass of 
the people, though sinister interests or fanatical, obsolete prejudices 
clamoured against it. Every time, too, notwithstanding the mistakes 
of the Governments, either when they put their money on the wrong 
horse in the Crimean war, or when they fell to words and nearly to 
blows after the addresses of the Colonels and the acquittal of Dr. 
Bernard, the good sense of the people held up the agreement and 
made it an invaluable instrument of mutual prosperity, of goodwill 
among the nations, of peace and of progress for the whole of the world. 

It became naturally the working classes on both sides of the 
Channel to rise above temporary misunderstandings, to claim the 
glorious heirloom of concord, and to pave the way for the renewal of 
such a happy, beneficent contract. They did not fail in their duty. 
It was in Paris—at meetings of trade unionists and syndiques, at 
meetings, too, convened by some of my friends and myself in favour 
of Armenia, Macedonia, and the whole of the unfortunate subjects of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid—that, for the first time since the crisis, English 
voices were heard in France, English guests were made at home 
among Frenchmen, the standard of a peaceful understanding was 
held up, and the basis of a living agreement was established. 

All this time, if official diplomacy contented herself with looking 
with an ironical aloofness on this good work, M. Delcassé was prodigal 
with discouraging words and acts. He had thrown in his lot with the 
Tsar. He saw in Nicholas the Second his patron, his master, his porte- 
bonheur. He fancied Russia was the ali in all, the alpha and the 
omega of a rational French policy. The only side on which he attempted 
something else than to follow faithfully the steps of Count Mouraviev 
was his Italian negotiation. 

Here, marvellously served by a first-rate ambassador, M. Barrere, 
usefully directed for once by his fixed idea to isolate Germany, he 
succeeded in bringing nearer two nations which had been thrown in a 
violent and unnatural antagonism by mutual mistakes. The secret of 
his success was that he did not attempt more than he was able to accom- 
plish. He did not propose to prevent the renewal of the Triplice ; it 
was enough for him to relax the bonds of this alliance, to void it from 
any hostile or offensive character, and to restore friendship and good 
relations with Rome without trying to put an end to the intimacy of 
Rome and Berlin. 

It was at this moment that the Moroccan policy took its final 
shape in the mind of M. Delcassé. No Frenchman, no clear-seeing 
observer of international things, will contest that the peculiar position 
of France, the long conterminousness of the frontier of Algeria with 
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that of the Chereefian Empire, the unavoidable contre-coup of events 
in Morocco on the Mussulman populations of our great colony, many 
other facts as stubborn, give to the Republic a natural title, a kind of 
priority of right on this vast, nearly vacant domain. The question 
has always been, and is yet, to assure the necessary preponderancy 
of France in this region, without, on the one side, disturbing the inter- 
national equilibrium and giving offence to legitimate interests or 
natural prejudices, and, on the other side, without launching us into 
a war in relation to which the long struggle for the conquest of Algeria 
would be child’s play. 

M. Delcassé was anxious to leave behind hima name. He wanted, 
as Napoleon the Third with Mexico, to realise the great idea of his reign. 
At first there was nothing much to criticise either in his end or in his 
means. He gave out as his plan the design to negotiate with all the 
interested Powers, in order to get from them a kind of blanc-seing, 
and to be able to operate on a ground wholly freed from all external 
obstacles. Some of us made reserves about the price he paid to Italy. 
The Quirinal Cabinet could only give or sell us, as the fairest girl in 
the world, what it had—and what it had in Morocco was not much. 
In exchange for a somewhat Platonic promise to acknowledge some- 
what uncertain eventualities it got from M. Delcassé a kind of general 
assent to the establishment of Italy in the Tripolitaine. 

There was something a little cynical in this cold-blooded disposal 
of part of an existing State. Some people thought that, in the special 
conditions of population in our Tunisian protectorate, it would have 
been wiser and better not to put Italians in such immediate neighbour- 
hood, and to preserve between Tunis and Cyrenaica a kind of buffer 
land. However, if some were anxious, nobody found fault. It was at 
this very moment that M. Delcassé conceived the thought to use a 
rapprochement with England, which circumstances had ended by 
making necessary even to his mind, to promote his Moroccan policy 
and give it the finishing-stroke. 

Our movement for the renewal of the cordiale entente had taken 
substance and strength on both sides of the Channel. The first and 
the second of the inter-parliamentary meetings had taken place in 
London and Paris—without at first any encouragement from the 
French Foreign Office. A powerful current of sympathy drew the 
two nations towards one other. At the same time the first signs of 
the deeadence of the Russian alliance appeared on the horizon. France, 
happily recalled to her true self, once more engaged in her historical 
task to continue the Revolution, to make the Republic something 
more than a void form, and to give to democracy, already in possession 
of sovereignty, the boon of social and collective property—France 
became a little uneasy in the bonds of her pact with autocratic and 
reactionary Russia. 

At the same time it was evident that the Tsar, held captive by the 
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Grand Ducal coterie, by Alexeief, Besobrasof, and Pobedonostsef, 
inclined more and more to throw in the Far East the whole force of 
his Empire, and to engage in the formidable adventure of a great war. 
M. Delcassé made up his mind, without relaxing his intimacy with 
Nicholas, to seek for a new friendship in England. When we knew 
his intentions every one of us, myself among the first, as reporter of 
the Committee of Ways and Means on Foreign Affairs, applauded 
them. We saluted with joy the visit of King Edward, the visit of 
President Loubet. We lent our utmost assistance to the vote of the 
Treaty, though naturally, in so complicated a work, some of the parts 
of this convention gave rise to strong objections. 

The Chamber and the Senate, with a practical unanimity, ratified 
the idea to solve at once and by the same instrument the whole of 
the questions pending between both countries. Though the con- 
ventional rights of our fisheries in Newfoundland were, practically, 
important for the recruiting of our navy and for the food of our 
working population, and sentimentally dear to a nation which had 
enjoyed them since 1715, we made no difficulty on the articles in which 
the premier colony of England finds such advantages. We did not 
criticise too sharply the African dispositions or the Indo-Chinese part 
of the agreement. Nearly every speaker declared himself either satisfied 
with, or at any rate perfectly resigned to, the irrevocable acknow- 
ledgment of the new status in Egypt, and our final renunciation, if 
not to rights, to memories and hopes. In good faith we accepted the 
assurances of M. Delcassé that, England having given her assent to 
the peaceful penetration of Morocco, it remained only to complete the 
operation ; that is to say, to get the consent of the other interested 
Powers. 

What gave us chiefly joy was the feeling that henceforward France 
and England, hand in hand, without compromising obligations, in the 
fulness of good faith, of good will, and of freedom, were going to work 
for the peace of the world. We hoped that each of them would act 
on his ally in the great war in order to moderate his views and to 
hasten a necessary cessation of this great trouble. When the lament- 
able incident of the Dogger Bank happened we registered with a deep 
satisfaction some beginning of this beneficent action. Suddenly we 
learned that M. Delcassé had himself, without consulting or informing 
anybody, played false to his own policy. 

There was a Power, Germany, with the third rank in the com- 
mercial relations of Morocco, with ancient aspirations in this country, 
with a Sovereign who has made the development of her navy, trade, 
colonial empire the end-all and be-all of his reign. Twenty-five years 
ago, when Germany had not yet in these parts the stake she has got 
now, she was called to participate in the Conference of Madrid, and 
France went out of her way to flatter her. Now M. Delcassé had 
negotiated with Italy, England, Spain. He had officially communi- 
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cated his treaty to Russia, who is not a Mediterranean Power. With 
Germany he did not know how to deal. 

He dared not keep absolute silence, and he casually touched, in 
a conversation with Prince Radolin, on the convention of the 8th of 
April, 1904. He did not resign himself to make to her an official com- 
munication. Chancellor Biilow hastened, in a speech in the Reichstag, 
to declare that his Government had nothing per se against the rights 
claimed by France, but he took care to add that Germany waited for 
a talk, and held herself entitled to explanations or even to proposals. 
Such a hint called for some answer. It was foolish to let it fall on 
the ground, if one had not adopted a fully developed policy of 
conflict and rupture. 

M. Delcassé knew the temper of Wilhelm the Second, of this 
explosive monarch who launches bolts and whose speeches are fire- 
brands. German critics have called the policy of the Emperor ‘a 
rush at full steam in zig-zag.’ They have not fully rendered justice 
to a man who, through his apparent variations and his sudden reversals, 
pursues with a rare obstinacy his course. What is more, the French 
Foreign Minister had special knowledge of the state of mind of Wilhelm 
the Second in these times. He had seen him flutter as a soul in 
anguish around the shores of Italy during the visit of President Loubet, 
uncertain whether he should astonish the world by appearing as an 
uninvited guest at the feast of two, or whether he should launch a 
protest against the flirtation of his ally with the Republic. He had 
seen him go back suddenly to Germany and speak three times in 
the tones of a man who rages and who threatens 

Now no Frenchman worth his salt wants i:is country to kneel 
before the Kaiser. What we cannot forgive in M. Delcassé is not 
to have known his mind, not to have chosen between a policy 
of friendly talk and a policy of silent indifference, and to have 
maladroitly given pretext and occasion to what we call in France a 
querelle ¢ Allemand. When the crisis came, when Wilhelm the Second 
went to Fez and talked big, it was not too late to put him in the 
wrong, to take back the interrupted method of negotiations, and to 
free the way to peaceful action in Morocco. 

That was exactly what wanted, what demanded, the unanimity of Par- 
liament, powerfully assisted by the intervention of the Prime Minister, 
who saved M. Delcassé by disavowing him and solemnly engaging to 
bring him back to the true constitutional practice of common delibera- 
tion and common action. M. Rouvier promised, first, the immediate 
return to neutrality in Indo-Chinese waters, and we got it ; secondly, 
the immediate opening of friendly conversation with Germany ; but 
here he was, and we were too, baulked by the obstinacy of his colleague. 

I do not think English opinion would have tolerated for an 
hour a Minister who, without offering any denial, any explanation, any 
answer, before the only legitimate instance, Parliament, after having 
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left the head of the Government to save him by making specific promises 
in his name, should have immediately taken up his intrigues, should 
have put into use in a most dangerous crisis the force of inertia, and 
should have secretly got the tribe of officious journalists and of 
sympathetic correspondents to trumpet his greatness, to traduce the 
policy of his critics, and to serve his obstinacy. Time went by. No 
progress was made. The advocates of M. Delcassé proclaimed that it 
was all the fault of Wilhelm the Second, and everybody was tempted 
to believe it. All at once it was discovered that, while Germany with- 
out doubt brought ‘no milk of human kindness’ to sweeten the 
negotiations, it was M. Delcassé who deliberately persisted in 
keeping silent. 

A question was threatened in the House, it was put to him in 
the Cabinet. Brought to bay, he let the secret out. This small man 
was mad enough to look serenely, even joyfully, on the fearful prospect 
of a great Continental war on such a pretext. Facts came out. It 
was proved that, not satisfied with imperilling the peace of the world 
by putting under his feet the orders of Parliament and the instruc- 
tions of his colleagues, he negotiated secretly with the Vatican at the 
time when relations were broken and when France was engaged in 
divorcing Church and State. 

Such unforgivable mistakes are surely sufficient reason for the 
dismissal of a politician. France just now has to repair the effects 
of this policy. Nothing would be worse for the maintenance and 
the development of a concert to which we are attached from the 
bottom of our hearts than to give colour to the suspicions of those who 
hold that England—‘ perfidious Albion,’ as their forefathers said—is 
more anxious to embroil France with Germany than to draw legitimate 
profits from a loyal agreement. 

I do not need to protest that I have never held, harboured, such 
unjust thoughts. At the utmost I could fear that a party—the extreme 
Imperialist one, who looks on Germany as on a dangerous rival in 
trade and industry, in naval supremacy, in colonial expansion— 
should be able to see with satisfaction France drawing the chestnuts 
from the fire—and from a fire lighted at her expense—for an ally. 

We remember here that the unscrupulous policy of Prince Bismarck 
made of the legitimate conquest of Tunis the cause or the pretext of a 
long and noxious struggle with Italy. We do not care to fall into the 
same error in Morocco, not even for the fair eyes of anybody. 

France wants above all peace. She threatens nobody. She hopes 
to be able, with the friendly assistance of England, not only to work 
usefully, under the meritorious auspices of President Roosevelt, for a 
good and solid peace between Japan and Russia, but also, and chiefly, 
to put an end to the ruinous madness of armed peace, to procure con- 
ventional, simultaneous, and progressive disarmament, and to inaugurate 
the glorious era of unbroken concord, so necessary for the bloodless 
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evolution of freedom and of social democracy. M. Delcassé had nearly 
compromised all these great results. Even if he was not conscious of 
the fulness of his wrong, he has justly and opportunely been dis- 
missed. France and England have something better to do than to give 
disproportioned importance to such an incident. This hearty agree- 
ment, happily, is founded on a broader and more solid basis than the 
secret plans of a politician. Two great liberal Powers feel that it is 
their interest and their duty to live in peace and to give to the 
world the benefit of their lead in the ways of material and moral 
progress, of liberty, concord, and civilisation. 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE 
(Député du Rhone). 


Vor. LVLII—Na, 3:1 
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IlI—GERMANY AND MOROCCO 


THE annihilation of the Russian Navy in the Straits of Tsushima— 
Togo’s crowning mercy—has removed a spectre that for well nigh 
fifty years has dominated the entire political situation from Gravesend 
to Vladivostok. Since the Napoleonic disaster and the negative 
and nugatory issue of the Crimean War military opinion in Europe 
seems to have been obsessed by the idea that Russia was invulnerable ; 
and so arose the legend, which in more recent years became nothing 
less than an ‘ idée fixe,’ that Russia, like some huge avalanche, must 
necessarily and inevitably move onwards, and in time conquer and 
rule over Asia. Bismarck set the fashion, and left as his political 
testament to Germany—unswerving friendship with Russia. The 
Triple Alliance was formed. Then France, still thinking of the 
‘revenge,’ allied herself with the vast Muscovite Power ; and finally 
England, isolated and universally hated, saw fit to break with her 
traditional policy and become the ally of Japan. And so, from fear 
of Russia, Europe became divided into groups of Powers. Russia, 
unvisited by tourists, mysterious and unknown, had but to scowl and 
the Chanceries of Europe all quivered and quaked. 

Now all has changed. The Island Nation with whom (strange 
though it may now appear) Great Britain for a long time hesitated to 
enter into alliance on the ground that Japan as a naval Power 
was inadequate and consequently not ‘ bundesfahig’ has astounded 
the world by her feats on land and sea. The fictitious glory of Russia 
has departed. Humiliated and crippled without, torn and distracted 
within, Russia stands on the eve of peace—a revelation to the world. 
In every conceivable way autocracy has been tried and found wanting. 
Her coffers, that so glamoured certain ingenuous publicists, have run 
low. Sadness, as of utter darkness, reigns throughout the land. 
Nobody in Russia knows what will happen next ; nobody much cares. 
What the best opinion in Europe held to be impossible the Japanese 
have accomplished within sixteen months. Even the myth of the 
redoubtable Cossacks has been swept away. Scientifically, ruthlessly, 
automatically Japan has exposed the weakness of Russia. A new 
situation in world politics has been created. ‘The sick man’ to-day 
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is Russia. ‘ Banzai’ has freed Europe from the spell of Ikon dominion, 
has given the world a new civilisation, and restored the balance of 
the East as opposed to the West. 

Perhaps the most singular thing about it all has been that nobody 
—not even England—foresaw the result. At the beginning of the 
war military opinion in Germany prophesied calmly the victory of 
Russian arms, and this view was shared by France and the other 
great military Powers. When the German Emperor ‘ reinsured’ 
Germany over a ‘ game of billiards’ with the Czar at Wiesbaden he did 
so in the firm conviction that Russia was about to embark on a great 
Asiatic war from which she would issue triumphant—mistress of Asia 
from the Urals to Pekin. The assurances the Emperor William then 
gave to ‘the Admiral of the East’ enabled Russia to denude her 
Western garrisons of men and guns; while the subsequent sale of 
German ships-to the Russian Government, and her subservient 
demeanour towards Russia in connection with the question of emigrants 
and deserters, and on the occasion of the seizures of German ships, 
stamped the whole attitude of Germany from the outset with the mark 
of ‘benevolent neutrality.’ And France went even further. The 
men who met their deaths from Togo’s guns and torpedoes in the seas 
of Japan would in all probability’ now be alive in some neutral or 
home port had not France afforded Admiral Rodjestvensky every 
conceivable opportunity for continuing his ill-starred adventure. And 
in thus acting France was unquestionably actuated by some vague 
notion that the Russian fleet might still save the situation and restore 
the prestige of Russia. Even in England many doubted, and in the 
embassies of Europe the issue of the combat was to the last frankly 
discussed with doubts and misgivings. Alone Japan never doubted. 
And now that the blow has fallen the mask of diplomacy is lifted ; 
public interest has been directed from the Far East to the West. Auto- 
matically Russia’s great ally has been forced tu show her hand, and 
she has done so—precipitately, many will think—by bowing to the 
will of Germany, and getting rid of M. Delcassé. 

The fall of M. Delcassé is the most important event in European 
politics since the conclusion of the Dual Alliance. It is the first 
patent result of the collapse of Russia’s power in Europe, and opens 
a new chapter in French politics. It is the anticlimax to a nation’s 
policy. The man—and in his case the man stood for a policy—has 
been sacrificed, rightly or wrongly, to make way for a new policy, 
which may or may not be successful. _If it has lightened the air, it 
has created a situation fraught with diverse dangers and possibilities. 
The retirement of M. Delcassé is the triumph of German diplomacy. 
Across the Vosges ‘ Bernhard der Gliickliche’ has been raised to the 
title of Prince, and there has been great exultation. For, nebulous 
as the situation generally still is, one fact stands out clear and indis- 
putable. That is the success obtained by Prince Biilow and the German 
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Emperor. In a word, the failure of Russia has weakened France and 
enabled Germany to assume the long-coveted rile as the central Power 
in Europe. 

Now, ever since the Boer war revealed to us the hostility of the 
German people, England has looked with favourable eyes upon the 
French : who, in turn, having learnt during the Fashoda crisis that 
Russia would never be of much service to them, have returned the 
compliment. The ‘entente cordiale’ has been the result. By this 
arrangement England and France settled a number of points at issue 
and established a modus vivendi on terms of friendship and equality. 
In every respect the pact was an admirable one, and there can be no 
doubt whatever that we entered into the bargain not only with our 
eyes open but with the determination loyally to fulfil our part in the 
agreement. Quite apart from the settlement of various minor ques- 
tions; which were none the less a constant cause of annoyance and 
friction between the two Governments, two features in the arrange- 
ment seemed to call for special attention. The one was the termination 
of the dispute about Egypt, and the other—no less important—the 
free hand we gave the French in dealing with Morocco. In point of 
fact both sides seemed delighted over the deal, and most people 
confidently expected the French to step in boldly and establish order 
in Morocco under the French flag. It seemed the logical sequence 
to the policy of ‘ pacific penetration,’ and as no other great Power, 
except Spain, was apparently concerned in the question, it appeared 
to all that France had acquired a very fat portion of the earth with 
remarkable ease and rapidity. Had France then grasped the situation 
with the determination to settle the business, Germany’s opportunity 
would never have arisen, and the present pother would never have 
existed. 

As it is, France finds herself in a very unpleasant position, and 
the much-vaunted ‘ pacific penetration’ policy, which in her case 
signified weakness and procrastination, has nearly precipitated her 
into war, has compelled her to drop her pilot, and kow-tow before 
Germany. For, though it is not at all generally known, the relations 
between France and Germany for some time past have been strained 
and unnatural, and had the French Government not determined to get 
rid of M. Delcassé at the last moment the crisis through which France 
has just passed might well have terminated in a European conflagration 
such as has not been witnessed since the days of Napoleon. To 
understand the circumstances that had led up to the present dénoue- 
ment it is necessary to cast a glance upon the career of M. Delcassé, 
and in particular in connection with his attitude towards Germany, 
who in the present Moroccan imbroglio unquestionably holds the 
trump card. 

Now M. Delcassé had one capital fault as a statesman—he neglected 
his enemies. Diplomacy is the art, not of deceiving oneself, but of 
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deceiving others ; and this is precisely what M. Delcassé failed to do. 
He was so absorbed in his work, so entirely devoted to the welfare 
of his country, that he thought he could treat others as he himself 
would wish to be treated. By nature somewhat of a recluse, he lived 
apart from the trivialities of diplomacy, and latterly became almost 
a hermit. Unlike Mr. Roosevelt, who understands the importance 
of being seen and spoken of, M. Delcassé kept aloof from the diplo- 
matic world, and worked in his study like a student of philosophy. 
He avoided showing himself in public; in plain words, he was not 
accessible. ‘Les absents ont tort,’ and M. Delcassé made many 
enemies. The one man in France who from the nature of his office 
could not afford to live a studious life, he nevertheless deliberately 
chose to do so, regardless of public opinion, regardless of diplomatic 
usage. Now this was a great mistake. To those who knew and 
trusted him it signified little; but to those who never saw him and 
distrusted him it was bitter gall. Moreover, it was undiplomatic. 
M. Delcassé fell because, like many a man who lives apart from the 
world, he ended by deceiving himself and was himself deceived by 
others. In a country where there is no king, no figurehead, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs must be his own diplomatist. And this 
M. Delcassé never was. And so, though his friends trusted, his enemies 
hated him. His diplomacy ceased to be an art; it became rigid like 
a doctrine. Quite out of touch with the world he directed, he failed to 
assure himself that his country was behind him ; and when the crisis 
came he found himself alone. 

In all things the antithesis to M. Delcassé, Prince von Biilow has 
played just the contrary game. Though he has committed many 
blunders, the German Chancellor is a very astuteman. A charming 
‘ causeur,’ a man of the world, urbane and level-headed, Prince Biilow 
has on various occasions proved that he can successfully wear the 
diplomatic ‘ pantoufles’ left behind by the great Chancellor. For 
sheer bluff and blarney he has no peer in Europe. Years ago he 
‘ spotted ’ M. Delcassé and instinctively recognised in him a dangerous 
rival ; and ever since that discovery he has worked with consummate 
adroitness to bring about his fall. When the ‘ entente cordiale’ was 
concluded it was the fashion somewhat to jeer at German diplomacy, 
and point out that Germany’s policy had been a signal failure ; which, 
strictly speaking, at the time was doubtless true. But in diplomacy 
there is nothing certain, while circumstances are all. With com- 
mendable wisdom Count Biilow (as he then was) kept silence and 
abided his time. 

Now what is known as the ‘entente cordiale’ was a great blow 
to German diplomacy. In the first place it had become an axiom of 
German wisdom of State to insist that England and France could never 
settle ‘4 l’aimable’ their long list of differences and grievances, and 
until that moment Germany had confidently hoped to wear down the 
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ill will of France by a systematic policy of ‘ petits soins,’ in the accom- 
plishment of which the German Emperor is a past master. ‘ Per- 
fidious’’ Albion was thought to be too perfidious to enter into any 
honest give-and-take agreement, and as England and Russia were, 
and still are, considered to be the natural lifelong enemies the one 
of the other, the oracles at the Wilhelmstrasse were literally dum- 
founded to hear one morning that King Edward had upset all their 
calculations, and that the ‘entente’ had become a hard-and-fast fact. 
The Anglophobia of Germany was known to have left a reverberation 
in England, and German diplomatists were openly complaining that 
Great Britain invariably turned a deaf ear to Germany’s overtures 
and solicitations. Germany felt herself to be in an uncomfortable 
position. Moreover, the armies of Russia were still undefeated. 
Something like a panic took place. A few articles in certain irre- 
sponsible newspapers and an indiscreet speech or two led the German 
Emperor to believe that England contemplated the destruction of the 
German Navy, and last Christmas there was a very considerable war 
scare in Germany, which England, at the time enveloped in fog, knew 
scarcely anything at all about. Meanwhile the understanding between 
England and France grew apace, and became a popular arrangement 
based on mutual sympathy and common-sense. The German press 
campaigns against M. Deleassé had all failed in their purpose, and 
Germany was growing seriously alarmed, the more so as the feeling 
arose that the friendship between England and France might easily 
be turned into an aggressive alliance against German policy. 

M. Delcassé had deliberately abstained from announcing the 
conclusion of the Anglo-French agreement to Germany, who, at the 
time, pocketed the slight while carefully notifying its significance. 
Silently but swiftly Germany prepared for war. With M. Delcassé 
at the helm of French affairs, Germany felt that anything was possible. 
It was determined at all costs to bring about M. Delcassé’s fall. 
Germany had a long list of grievances against him, not the least of 
which were his sending M. Bihourd (a quite unknown man) as Ambas- 
sador to Berlin—thereby showing that France did not care who looked 
after her affairs in the German capital—and his frigid attitude towards 
German overtures. In fact the German embassy in Paris were unable 
to see M. Delcassé, who was usually ‘ occupied’ in his own study. 
All the Emperor’s efforts to establish pleasant relations met with 
evasive replies from the French Foreign Minister. Prince von 
Donnersmark has discreetly disclosed some further ‘ causes of German 
irritation,’ which have been published in the Gaulois. On one occasion 
(narrated the Prince) M. Delcassé professed to have no time to see 
the German Emperor ; Prince Henry, who had been invited to France 
by the Automobile Club, was advised not to accept ‘in the interests 
of public order’ ; Princess Cecilia of Mecklenburg was counselled not 
to meet the Crown Prince at Cannes, and so on. When Germany 
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endeavourced to discuss an African railway scheme with the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs," M. Delcassé vouchsafed no answer ; 
Morocco was disposed of without Germany even being consulted ; and 
then France ‘contracts an alliance with a Power professing open 
hostility to Germany.’ 

Again, M. Delcassé had contrived gradually to undermine the 
Triple Alliance. Despite the trouble with the Vatican, a rapproche- 
ment with Italy had been effected, which in no way contributed to 
improve French and German relations. But the most heinous crime 
committed by M. Delcassé lay in the agreement with Great Britain, 
which, from the French side, may be said to be his and M. Cambon’s 
joint work. 

In fine, M. Deleassé had ended by flouting Germany ; Morocco 
was about to become a French colony; America was pro-English, 
and the Spanish plans had proved abortive. And worst of all, England 
had quite recovered her position in the world—due largely to the 
skill of Lord Lansdowne—and was held to be very hostile towards 
Germany. 

This was the position—one might almost say the plight—of Ger- 
many, when suddenly the collapse of Russia was revealed to Europe. 
With consummate skill the Emperor William gauged the situation 
and acted accordingly. He went to Morocco. Before the news- 
papers had finished ridiculing what was generally styled the Emperor’s 
‘fresh’ coup de thédtre, Germany had established herself securely in 
Morocco, and pledged her word to uphold the independence of the 
Sultan’s dominions. Since his succession to the throne the Emperor 
has never done a cleverer or bolder thing. In one day he completely 
changed the whole European situation. Though at the time he was 
commonly supposed to have committed a ‘ gaffe,’ it will now gener- 
ally be admitted that his Moroccan policy was a masterstroke from 
the German point of view. The weakness of Russia had left France 
practically without an ally ; France’s ‘ penetration policy ’ in Morocco 
since the conclusion of the ‘ entente’ had been weak ; the psychological 
moment had arrived, and with characteristic energy the Emperor 
dashed in. From that moment Germany assumed an aggressive 
tone towards France, and M. Delcassé’s retirement became merely a 
matter of time. 

For the plain fact is, German military opinion no longer fears 
France. Moreover, from the most martial people in Europe the 
French have become eminently industrious and peace-loving. Their 
fighting zest has gone. Nobody in France now desires war ; nobody 
desires the advent of a second Napoleon. Socialism is so powerful 
that no French Government can now afford to ignore the wishes of 
the proletariate party. The Dreyfus scandals have unnerved the 
people, who have lost confidence in both the Army and the Navy. 
Germany, the French are aware, is armed to the teeth, and the ‘ big 
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battalions’ are all on her side. Defeat would entail the loss of all 
France’s colonies, and spell absolute ruin. Milliards have been sunk 
in Russia, who, now defeated and crushed, has for the time being 
lost even the weight of her moral influence. In a word, the French 
have grown philosophical, ‘ bourgeois’ one might almost call it, and 
no longer hanker after military glory. 

All this the German Emperor was fully aware of. He imme- 
diately began to browbeat France, who, it must be admitted, was in 
a very delicate position. Gradually the situation grew worse. Ger- 
many continued silently arming, but still M. Delcassé showed no 
sign of relenting, and things rapidly drifted into a dangerous state of 
tension. The crisis came suddenly. About the time that the bride 
of the Crown Prince was making her state entry into Berlin, the 
German Government was officially informed of certain movements 
of French troops near the frontier ; regiments had been brought up 
to their full strength, and officers’ leave had been stopped. The reply 
of Germany was practically an ultimatum. For a couple of days the 
situation was really critical. Germany demanded that the massing 
of troops on the frontier should cease, or it would be regarded as an 
unfriendly act ; and to her great relief the long wished-for reply was 
ultimately flashed across the wires. M. Delcassé was to retire. All 
immediate danger was averted. Count Biilow was elevated to the 
dignity of Prince, and by sacrificing M. Delcassé France proclaimed to 
the world her peaceful proclivities. 

For the continuance of M. Delcassé in office would have forced 
France to face the eventuality of war with Germany, who, whether 
bluffing (as some suppose) or not, gave France clearly to understand 
that further evasion on her part to enter into negotiations with Ger- 
many regarding Morocco would jeopardise the peace of Europe. And 
so France decided to meet Germany half-way. That is the reason and 
the meaning of M. Delcassé’s fall. It denotes the determination of 
the French Government to consider the German Emperor’s views on 
the subject of Morocco, and denotes at the same time that France is 
prepared to abandon her attitude of ‘passive resistance’ towards 
Germany—which was the policy of the late Foreign Minister. In- 
directly, France’s action amounts to a vote of want of confidence in 
herself, and incidentally it betrays a certain want of confidence in 
Great Britain, who had undertaken to support French policy in 
Morocco. The point to be noted is the disinclination of France to 
risk what after all may only have been a diplomatic encounter with 
Prince Biilow, who finds himself suddenly ‘ cock of the walk,’ and, for 
the time being at any rate, master of the whole Moroccan situation. 

At the hour of writing, the question of a Conference to settle the 
question is under discussion, and the French, despite the refusal of 
the British Government to assent, seem inclined to give way to the 
Shereefian Sultan’s suggestion, which, as everybody is aware, was 
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the suggestion of Germany. The British standpoint is perfectly 
simple, because we are determined to carry out our obligations towards 
the Republic in the letter and the spirit. Having declined the Sultan’s 
proposal of a Conference, we are at perfect liberty to comply subse- 
quently with such a request if, in the meantime, France may enter 
into an agreement with Germany to settle Moroccan affairs by means 
of that instrument. It cannot be too clearly stated that the attitude 
of England in this question has been remarkably loyal and straight- 
forward. Having pledged ourselves to support French policy in 
Morocco, we have consistently done so, and we are prepared to con- 
tinue so doing. The notion that has been put forward that England 
has been trying to drag France into the ring with the object of bringing 
on a war between France and Germany is, of course, sheer nonsense. 
Our own desires in the matter have not even been consulted. We 
stand, and shall continue to stand, by France simply because we 
entered into an agreement with her to do so. Seldom has British 
policy been more dignified and correct. It would seem to be certain 
that France will in this question ultimately give way to Germany. 
For reasons outlined above, France does not desire to try a bout with 
Germany ; nor can it truthfully be said that the insignificant military 
force that England, in the event of war, could send to her support in 
France is calculated to encourage her in this respect. After all, 
France is a Continental Power. She is prosperous ; why risk defeat 
and complete ruin? Had England conscription, unquestionably 
France would have stood firm against Germany ; as it is, England 
‘might destroy the German Navy and Germany’s mercantile marine 
and foreign trade, but Germany might recoup from France on land ; 
all that she had lost from England on sea, That is the French—and 
also the German—view ; and these considerations will unquestionably - 
govern M. Rouvier’s attitude, not only with regard to Morocco, but 
on all other questions connected with Germany. 

In all this the most remarkable feature has been the attitude of 
Germany, whose motives in going into Morocco at all are to many 
vague enough, but whose reasons for making a casus bellé of the ques- 
tion seem surpassing strange. And yet they are not at all strange. 
In the first place Germany’s economic interests in Morocco are real, 
and those who have closely followed German politics are aware that 
Morocco has for a long time been looked on as one of the ‘ possibili- 
ties’ of German enterprise in the future. For years it has played a 
prominent part in the Pan-German programme ; and when England 
agreed to give France a free hand in the country Germans instine- 
tively felt that they had been passed over as of no consequence, and 
deep was their resentment. If at the time of the Anglo-French 
agreement Germany made no sign, it was simply because Russia 
still threw her shadow over European politics and was the ally of 
France. The great mistake in M. Delcassé’s career was his omission 
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to notify Germany of the arrangement, for by so doing he would 
have deprived Germany of all legitimate ground for interfering, as 
she has since done. As it was, Germany was able to play a waiting 
game in the hope of something turning up. And when subsequently 
challenged by Germany, France, deprived of her ally, had no option 
but to brave it out, or admit Germany into her counsels. Thus, by a 
technical fault in diplomacy, M. Delcassé defeated the whole object 
of his Moroccan policy. 

But it is not only rancour, or the value of her prospective economic 
interests, that has led Germany to make Morocco a fighting issue. 
Her most serious motive was to break up the friendship between 
France and Great Britain. Six months ago Germany would never 
have dreamed of using Morocco as a lever to bring pressure upon 
France, but the dislocation in the balance of European power con- 
sequent on the defeat of Russia has placed her in a position of vantage 
such as she has never enjoyed before. By posing as the guardian of 
the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions, the German Emperor can 
legitimately cross-examine France as to her intentions in Morocco, 
which he can now use as a thermometer to gauge the temper of France. 
From the German point of view the whole thing has been a test case. 
The horrors of war have been graphically depicted ; in a word, France 
has been given to understand that the friendship of England from 
the military point of view is a poor substitute for the legions of Russia. 
And as Germany has taken very good care to be prepared for any 
emergency, the French Cabinet, fearful of the consequences of beard- 
ing Germany, has acquiesced in Germany’s demands. The reason 
‘why Germany dreads the Anglo-French ‘ entente’ is the reason why 
M. Delcassé was compelled to retire. In the firm friendship of France 
and England Germany sees hostility to herself. German policy 
looks far ahead. It works silently for the future. It seems to have 
made up its mind that England is the enemy. That is the situation, 
and with the contingencies arising out of that situation both England 
and France will have to reckon. 

It is the fashion somewhat to poke fun at the German Emperor’s 
policy, and here and there one overhears remarks about Germany 
having ‘ played herself out.’ No more egregious mistake could be 
made. At this moment she is the leading Power on the Continent. 
Russia, for the next twenty years, is politically a dead letter, and 
her place, as referee of Europe, will be taken—has been taken—by 
Germany. If France cannot brace herself to independent action she 
may find herself the dupe or the vassal of the German Chancellor, 
the once simple courtier who is now a prince. 
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IV—GERMANY AND BELGIUM 


Ir the war between Japan and Russia has revolutionised the position 
in the Far East, we may before long have cause to exclaim that it has 
produced a not less startling change in the situation of Western 
Europe. A new Power holds the Eastern stage, but at the same 
moment an old Power, whose system of policy has always been merci- 
less, has acquired on the Western a military preponderance that will 
call for all the vigilance of the friends of liberty if it is to be restrained. 
The downfall of Russia leaves Germany under the Prussian «gis in- 
comparably the first military Power on the Continent. Her numbers, 
and still more the strategic advantages of her position, give her an 
incontestable superiority over France, and, now that Russia has 
become for the moment a quantité négligeable in Europe, she is not 
refraining from showing her sense of it in the old Bismarckian manner. 
It is settled design, not tactless egotism, that has led the Emperor 
William to affront France in Morocco, and the insult may soon develop 
into an injury that no high-mettled nation could endure. The French 
President and people are all for peace, but even their patient philosophy 
may not have contemplated having to receive orders from Berlin. 
The Moroccan problem was to have provided France with a gratifying 
triumph ; the German Emperor is bent on converting it into a humilia- 
tion, and only the prompt and vigorous action of Great Britain may 
suffice to save the situation and avert an international calamity. 

It is not only in Morocco that German policy has for some time 
past been hatching mischief, and in its habitually careless way the 
British Government has remained ignorant of, or indifferent to, what 
was happening almost before its gaze. No one has ever affirmed 
that England follows a settled, systematic policy in her foreign affairs. 
It is nearer the truth to say that she commits a succession of blunders, 
and then by a stroke of genius or good fortune repairs them all by an 
alliance with Japan or the revival of the entente cordiale. But the 
situation in Western Europe is not identical with that in the Far 
East. In the Chinese provinces and on the Sea of Japan, Japan has 
done the work alone ; in Europe, when and if the blow falls in Lorraine, 
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England must be ready to do her share of the work. If it is made 
clear in good time that she has both the intention and the power to 
play her part in the maintenance of the balance of power in Western 
Europe, the menacing clouds at present obscuring the horizon may 
pass off without breaking in a storm. But if she falters, the blow will 
have been delivered before her intentions are revealed in action, 
and the effort to retrieve an initial catastrophe may prove beyond 
her power. 

While Morocco is in everybody’s mouth—and it may just as 
easily furnish a casus belli as did a Hohenzollern candidature for tlie 
Spanish throne thirty-five years ago—there have been still clearer 
indications for some time past of German plans in the sister kingdoms 
of Belgium and Holland. In speaking of those States it may be 
necessary: to draw a sharp line between the purpose and projects of 
their Governments and the sympathies of their peoples; but until 
there is a revolution the political action of a country is directed by 
the ruler and his Government. The immense progress made by the 
German propaganda in those States within the last few years appears 
to have escaped notice. It has been more remarkable in Belgium 
even than in Holland, where a German prince is the sovereign’s con- 
sort. That the Belgian official world has long been mistrustful of 
France is no great secret. In the last generation it was the policy of 
Napoleon the Third that caused the dread; in the present it is 
the fear that a closer alliance with her might lead to an inroad 
of Republicanism fatal to monarchical institutions. That fear has 
not been diminished by the extreme anti-clerical action of recent 
French Ministries, and the sympathy of the Catholic party in Belgium 
—the larger half of the nation—has, consequently, been temporarily 
alienated from France. This natural tendency has harmonised with 
and promoted the plans favoured by the Belgian Government. The 
gravitation towards Germany through dynastic considerations has 
now been encouraged, if not accelerated, by a religious movement 
that has stilled, if not stifled, the sympathy naturally felt by. two 
branches of a kindred race speaking to a great extent the same tongue. 
But it may be very much questioned whether the gravitation of 
Belgian opinion towards Germany would have been so pronounced as 
it has become during the last two years if it had not been also alienated 
during that period to as great an extent from England as it has been 
from France. 

Down to the year 1885 the reliance of the Belgian nation on the 
firmness and efficacy of British protection was perfect and without 
doubt. In that year speeches were made in the House of Commons 
to the effect that England could no longer be expected to champion 
Belgium in every eventuality. This was not an exposition of policy 
by the British Government, but it was the opinion of responsible 
persons who had been Ministers. The old belief in Belgium that, 
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whatever the others might do, one of the guaranteeing Powers might 
be implicitly trusted, was then rudely shaken, and during the Boer 
war the unfriendly agencies always operating in foreign countries 
widened the breach, not merely by representing that England’s 
guarantee was not to be relied upon, but that she had not the power 
to make it good. Nothing has happened since to undo the mischief 
worked by designing men with regard to Anglo-Belgian relations in 
1899-1900. On the contrary, those relations have been made worse 
by the anti-Congo campaign. There are some persons who feign to 
think that the Belgian people ought not to resent the unqualified 
attacks on their system and their countrymen in Central Africa. 
Their views on human nature, to say nothing of national spirit, must 
be peculiar. The incontestable truth is that the Belgian people 
resent these attacks just as much as we should do any similarly sweep- 
ing charges on our rule and our compatriots in India. The really 
singular thing in the international situation is that the same senti- 
mental outburst, pitched in a key of frenzy, which cost us the cordiality 
of the Sultan of Turkey—a really indispensable ally for us with sixty 
million Mahomedan fellow-subjects and interests that should be pre- 
dominant in several of the most important countries of Islam—has 
now probably lost us the trust and goodwill of the one Continental 
people that really desired to possess our friendship and confidence. 
But the irony of the two occurrences is revealed in the circumstance 
that it is Germany who has benefited by our blunders. At Con- 
stantinople her influence has long been supreme; at Brussels the pro- 
tection of Germany is solicited and relied upon. To complete the 
contrast between the results from a system of practical statesmanship 
and those of an insouciant zeal for unattainable humanitarian ideals, 
it would only need for the truth of my conviction to be established 
that the Foreign Office was lured on in 1902-3 to make its attack on 
the Congo Administration by the encouragement and half-promises 
of Germany. 

The first object and duty of a Belgian ruler is to preserve the 
neutrality and independence of his country and to keep it free from 
the ravages of war. In 1870 Belgium, with the vigilant support of 
England, maintained her rights intact; during the crisis of 1875 
preparations were made to ensure the active participation of this 
country in the defence of Belgium against Germany. Now the situa- 
tion is altered. The Belgians mostly fear that in any war the tempta- 
tion to the French to move down the Meuse Valley and secure a fair 
field for offensive operations from Li‘ge may prove irresistible. The 
dominant wish now is to keep out the French instead of the Germans, 
as in 1870 and 1875. This desire is increased by the conviction that 
whilst a treaty with Germany would deter the French from crossing 
the frontier, a similar arrangement with France would not restrain 
the Germans, and might very probably impel them to commence an 
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offensive movement for the protection of their right flank that would 
entail the inclusion of a large part of Belgium within the field of 
operations. The first advantage, from the Belgian point of view, of a 
* protecting ’ treaty with Germany is that it would be the most effica- 
cious means of keeping opposing armies out of the country. But it 
has other contingent recommendations that make it scarcely less 
attractive. The support of a victorious Germany—and no other 
result appears, in Belgian opinion, to be possible—would provide an 
efficient shield for the Congo State against the alleged rapacity of 
England. Finally, the ulterior risks from the friendship and protection 
of Germany are deemed less than those from the side of France. 
An easily victorious France might wish to convert Belgium into a 
Département de la Dyle, whereas Germany would no more interfere 
with the dynasty than it does in Saxony or Bavaria, and would limit 
any union to the conditions of a Zollverein. 

There are obvious considerations, therefore, that explain the 
gravitation of Belgium towards Germany. The practical advantages 
are not to be overlooked; and additional weight has been given to 
them by a feeling of resentment towards the English for their attacks 
on the Congo Administration, and by no little apprehension as to the 
security of that State against our aggression. Of the reality of the 
movement no doubt can be entertained, but whether it has found 
formal expression within the four corners of a regular convention is, 
naturally, one of the closest kept secrets of diplomacy. There are, 
however, many well-informed persons who are convinced that a secret 
treaty was concluded, seventeen or eighteen years ago, between these 
neighbours as the consequence of the belief referred to that England 
might no longer be implicitly trusted. If such an arrangement was 
concluded, it is probable that its stipulations, through the lapse of 
time and the change in the European position, now require some 
modification, and possibly some enlargement. The benevolent neu- 
trality of Belgium on behalf of Germany, to be converted into an 
active partnership under circumstances that we do not know, would 
seriously embarrass the French position on the north-east frontier, 
and would put an end to all the favourite schemes of French 
strategists. 

In Holland the progress of the German propaganda has been less 
pronounced than in Belgium, because there was no need to attain the 
same definite results. The strategical position of Holland would count 
for nothing in any imminent European struggle. The active partici- 
pation of her army alone, and without the co-operation of Belgium, 
or the South Netherlands, would never turn the scale in any great 
struggle. No one menaces Holland at the present time. German 
policy is in accord with the wishes of the Dutch people, who mainly 
desire to be left alone. There is a spreading conviction in Holland 
that little States such as it is are helpless beside great empires, and 
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this has fostered an apathy that precludes the adoption of a more 
spirited and prescient policy. The attitude of the Dutch in view of 
German aggression in the future is one of indifference. They are 
assured that under no circumstances will Germany perpetrate any act 
of aggression at their expense, and as their dynasty promises before 
long to be a purely German one, there are many who will philosophi- 
cally accept that change as an indication of the natural fate of their 
country. Of course there is truth in the recent assurances of a Dutch 
official, that there is a powerful party in Holland who cling to their 
independence and old-fashioned ways, and who detest the idea of 
being disciplined by the Prussians, but unfortunately they are not 
shaping the policy of their country at the present hour. That is 
being done by Dr. Kuyper, and the moulding of the destinies of this 
little nation in his hands is the more insidious because his policy 
harmonises with the characteristics of the nation in requiring only 
somnolent inaction until the opportunity for effective useful action 
shall have passed by. 

The defection of some States, the weakness of others, imposes 
on the British Government an enormous responsibility at the present 
juncture. On its wisdom and promptitude during a critical period, 
the length of which cannot be foreseen, the political fabric of Western 
Europe depends. Germany, well knowing that the Triple Alliance is 
almost moribund, and clearly perceiving that the discontent of her 
own allies, as well as the profound distrust of her intentions felt by 
the whole of the British people, will soon leave her isolated in Europe, 
is girding up her loins to crush France whilst Russia is too crippled 
to come to her aid, and before the British people fully arouses itself 
to the necessity perhaps of sending half a million men to support the 
French at Chilons. To strike a people set on peace, and with no 
thought of aggression in their minds, in this sudden and unscrupulous 
manner will be a crime against humanity, but history shows that it 
is a method often favoured by the House of Prussia. There has been 
but one slight modification in the Hohenzollern family policy, due 
to what is magniloquently called the progress of civilisation. Whereas 
Frederick the Great could carry out his plans the moment he had 
decided to do so, the Emperor William has to take some account 
of appearances and to create a justification that shall allay the German 
conscience. This may require a little time, but it will not be difficult. 
In such matters the German conscience is not hyper-sensitive. The 
Emperor has but to show that through France he is striking the 
first blow against England, and the trick is done. ‘ England’s Arch- 
enemy ’ is too astute not to know that. 

The paramount question of the hour is, How is England going to 
prevent the perpetration of a monstrous iniquity ? She can only do 
so by promptly exercising all the means and all the influence at her 
disposal. It is said—I know it is believed in the highest quarters — 
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that Germany can be deterred from prosecuting this adventure by 
the threat—no, by the clear perception without a threat—of what 
England can do upon the sea. It has been glibly written that British 
intervention will cost Germany her fleet and her colonies. This boast 
may not bear critical examination. The German navy is not yet strong 
enough to cope with the British in a contest for the mastery of the 
seas, but its leaders undoubtedly look forward to put our mettle and 
our efficiency to the test in the earlier phases of the struggle, and to 
saving their fleet for another day in its safe places of retreat during 
the later. And as for her colonies, they are probably safe because 
they present no great attractions for acquisition. The deterrent 
provided, then, by what are called the certain consequences of British 
intervention is not so efficacious as appears to be believed. If Great 
Britain intends to restrict any intervention on the side of France to 
the ocean, that will not prevent the German Emperor from carrying 
out his projects. He must, of course, be prepared to lose something ; 
but if he were to triumph over France, as he is convinced that he would, 
his gains would so immeasurably exceed his losses that he could be 
indifferent to the latter. Among the most prized of those gains, in his 
mind, would be this: If France is again overthrown, one of the con- 
ditions forced upon her will be the restriction of her army to a limited 
number, which will leave Germany free to diminish the expenditure 
on her own army and to increase that on her navy, and to make it a 
really colossal force. That peril should be considered by every British 
subject anxious for the security of his island home, for it will surely 
be the penalty of any shortcomings in our support of France, or in 
our appreciation of the dangers of the existing position of affairs. 

The notification that any co-operation with France against unpro- 
voked aggression would not be restricted to naval operations might 
have a really deterrent effect, for, although it is the custom in Germany 
to speak lightly of the British Army, it is still not forgotten that 
we did send a quarter of a million men to South Africa, and that, 
despite many blunders, we did triumph over an obstinate foe and 
great natural difficulties. If it were really believed that we would 
do now what we ought to have done in October 1870, after the surrender 
of Metz, then in all probability German aggression would never emerge 
from the chrysalis of ‘ bluff’; but, unfortunately, there is sceptic- 
ism at Berlin as to the thoroughness with which we would support 
France in an hour of danger. If we were on genuinely good terms 
with Belgium, a means could easily be found for showing the Germans 
that we were resolved to act up to the full letter and spirit of our 
engagements and their accruing responsibilities. But, unfortunately, 
our relations with Belgium are below the surface as bad as they can 
be. If they are not, it is quite feasible to do at this moment what 
was done in 1875 during a very similar crisis, and to show by the 
despatch of a military commission to the Meuse that we do not intend 
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to shirk our obvious duties in Western Europe. But at this moment 
this way of speaking does not appear to be open to us. For the present, 
at all events, it is to Germany herself, and not to England, that Belgium 
looks for her own salvation. 

How, then, can England act expeditiously and effectually for the 
preservation of peace? There is one course that, if taken promptly, 
may ensure it, and our influence properly exercised might avail to 
secure its adoption. The peace of Europe may be saved not in Paris 
or London, but in Vienna, The restraining influence of the Austrian 
Emperor may effect what no other agency could accomplish. Austria 
is a party to the Triple Alliance, but of course there is no obligation 
on her to assist North Germany in an aggressive war of which she 
did not approve. Nor would there be any obligation on her to go to 
the assistance of her ally if England joined France. The same observa- 
tions apply to Italy. But an intimation to this effect from Germany’s 
two partners might produce a salutary impression at Berlin. The 
notification from Italy would not have much effect, because it has for 
some time been realised that no active help against France could be 
counted upon from her. But such an intimation from Austria would 
be of very different import. It would be touching the sore spot in the 
inner mind of the North Germans when they talk about the possibility 
of their coming isolation unless they strike their blow at France quickly. 
Whether the Emperor Francis Joseph can be induced, even by his 
fervent love of peace, to give the counsel that will preserve it is uncer- 
tain, but there are strong reasons in the internal condition of Austria 
herself that would justify its ruler in entering a firm protest against the 
rampagious assertion of Pan-Teutonism. But of course the essential 
preliminary for any action by Austria would have to be an assurance 
from this country that it would not swerve a hair’s breadth from its 
determination to stand by France and all those who sought to restrain 
the German Emperor by word and deed. 

Austria, indeed, as a member of the Triple Alliance, is not under 
the same suspicion at Berlin as Italy is, but there is an uneasy feeling 
there that she may not always see with the same eyes as the Emperor 
Francis Joseph does. It must be remembered that Austria did not 
become a party to that alliance from fear or dislike of France. If 
she joined it for any other reason than to deter Prussia from seeking 
to repeat and extend her triumph of 1866, it was with the idea of secur- 
ing help against Russia. Then, after an interval, came the revelation 
that Prussia had made an ‘ insurance’ treaty with Russia against 
her, and since that occurrence Austria has been engaged, and not 
without success, in establishing better relations with Russia on her own 
account. The fact that Russia is no longer so formidable as she was 
will very likely strengthen Austro-Russian goodwill, as both States 
may evidently have need of each other. It is necessity, not affection, 
that has made Austria so long subservient to her old rival on the 
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northern frontier. A long and gloomy period, during which the 
Hapsburgs have lived in a state of enforced self-repression, may be 
passing away, and the psychological moment for showing that Austria 
has recovered her independent judgment may have come at a moment 
when no other agency would serve to restrain what is called Germany, 
but which is really Prussia, from embarking upon an unscrupulous 
but distinctly tempting adventure. 

Austria, like England, would be permanently injured if the schemes 
for the final humiliation of France were carried out. Her subservience 
to Prussia would be made permanent, the projects of the Pan-Germans 
would be soon put into effect, and the long-talked-of disruption of the 
Dual Empire could not be averted. But a bold stand now may bring 
salvation. Opposition to Germany may remedy the political evils 
in Hungary, where the Germans are hated with a fervour that rivals 
that of the typical Ulsterman for his Catholic countryman. It will 
rally to the Hapsburgs all the elements of loyalty that still abound in 
their wide-stretching dominions. The adoption of such a course in 
the present international situation would also have no perils, because 
it must be clear to everyone that it only needs the defection of Austria 
to produce that isolation of Germany, the fear of which is now said to 
be the main cause of the Berlin desire to dispose summarily of France. 
That result England must at all costs not permit ; but, with the horrors 
of war so vividly impressed upon us by what has happened in the Far 
East, we must still continue to hope that Europe may be spared similar 
scenes, and that, if no other way can be found to avert the calamity, 
the Austrian Emperor will say the weighty word at Berlin that cannot 
be disregarded, and that must turn the scale against the cravings of 
an almost insane ambition. 


Demetrius C. BouLger. 





THE COLLAPSE OF RUSSIA 


V.—GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND SEA POWER 


THE march of events in the Far East has opened up, as was to be 
expected, many subjects of discussion amongst naval and military 
critics—to say nothing of other writers of less scientifie habit and 
knowledge. Naturally enough, they have not been able to see eye 
to eye on every point, but on one they have shown an absolute un- 
animity : they agree in declaring that the course of the war em- 
phasises anew the overwhelming value of sea power, and, most of 
all, that an enormous advantage in naval fighting belongs to the 
belligerent who ‘ gets in the first blow.’ There has been no difficulty 
in perceiving how much in every way Japan gained by obtaining 
an almost perfect control of the sea from the beginning of hostilities, 
and also that her success in this respect was in large measure the 
result of the sudden and unexpected blow dealt the Russian fleet 
outside Port Arthur by Admiral Togo’s torpedo-flotillas on the 8-9th 
of February of last year. The destruction in the Korean Straits 
of the Baltic Fleet—Russia’s last futile challenge in the contest for 
the naval supremacy of the Pacific—confirmed the Japanese com- 
mand of the sea, but the great action in the Sea of Japan might have 
had, perhaps, a somewhat different ending if the way had not been 
prepared for it by preceding events. Should, however, the Czar, 
in spite of the disappearance of his battleships and cruisers, elect 
to continue the war, and the war become exclusively a land war, 
the world may have to reverse some prevailing ideas and acknowledge 
that there are two sides to the oft-reiterated and now generally received 
idea of the omnipotence of sea power. 

After having attached both in theory and practice supreme im- 
portance in war to land power, fashion has swung round with one 
of its customary and apparently inevitable reactions, to the other 
extreme, and it is now usual to accord a decisive influence in the 
whole sphere of military operations to sea power, ignoring the most 
obvious fact of geography, which is that the earth consists of land 
and water. A cursory glance at a map—and for this purpose it 
matters not at all whether the map be large or small—of continental 
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Europe, let us say, makes it manifest that war is possible between 
nations of the first rank in whose case sea power would count for 
very little in the struggle. Further, it is plain that if Japan had 
not been able to conduct with vigour and on a great scale her campaign 
on land her naval successes, remarkable as they have been, would 
have proved not much better than barren. The transparent secret 
of her triumph over Russia is to be read in the admirable co-ordina- 
tion of both of her fighting services, which in effective combination 
have shown themselves adequate to the task of bringing her mighty 
adversary to a position of impotence and humiliation such as a year 
ago would scarcely have been thought possible. But without Japan’s 
large, highly trained, and thoroughly efficient armies Russia must 
still have held Port Arthur and remained dominant in Manchuria. 

Yet if there was one nation, prior to this war, in the whole world 
which apparently could have dispensed with land power it was Japan. 
Possessed of a navy sufficient for defence, her homogeneous people 
dwelt peacefully and in security in her lovely islands; presenting 
the spectacle of a race living, as it were,-in a detached, self-contained 
kingdom, liable to attack only from the sea, and protected from the 
nearest shores of the continent of Asia by five times as many leagues 
of water as stretch between Dover and Calais. But the forces that 
in all powerful States, not in process of decay, make for expansion 
were growing and fermenting within her, and this fact found ex- 
pression in the fulness of her military life, which postulated that she 
should be thoroughly equipped for fighting by land as well as sea. 
She might have pursued a one-sided policy, and, on the ground that 
she had few or no responsibilities outside her islands, considered 
large land forces undesirable and unnecessary ; but she felt the call 
of empire within herself, and made such magnificent answer to it that 
the shadow of her power now falls across the half of Asia, nor can 
there be much doubt that her relation to that continent will hence- 
forward be one of leadership analogous to that occupied by the United 
States towards North and South America, as European Powers with 
large Asiatic interests will soon probably be made to feel. Japan 
has demonstrated that while fine fleets are essential, formidable 
armies are also requisite for the success of extended and protracted 
military operations by a Power really great. 

A comparison is often instituted between Great Britain and Japan, 
mainly because of some more or less superficial resemblance of a 
geographical character, both holding insular positions, adjacent to 
continents, of special significance from a strategical point of view, 
but there the comparison ends, and ends with marked and discon- 
certing abruptness. Japan, with an ‘older’ people than Britain, 
but young in almost every sense worth considering in this connection, 
is still at the beginning of the making of her empire, and that for a 
long time to come she will continue to be an expanding military 
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Power with ever larger armies and ever more powerful fleets may 
be regarded as certain—the golden gates are opening wide for her. 
But the British Empire is, take it all in all, the vastest empire the 
world has ever seen. Her amazing height of power is well described 
by an envious German author in a book (‘ Der Weltkrieg’) whose real 
object is to gloat over her coming downfall, which he prophesies 
and indeed illustrates in concrete fashion : ‘ Every sea,’ he says, ‘is 
ploughed by the keels of British ships, and every coast is studded 
with British coaling stations, while British fortresses frown from 
every shore.’ 

The British Empire, to tell the truth, is about ‘ made’ ; it is not 
likely to see much further increase. It may be that, as some black 
pessimists allege, Great Britain is at the beginning of the end of her 
empire. Prince von Buelow, the German Chancellor, used words 
in a speech delivered at the time of the British reverses in South 
Africa which seemed to suggest that in his opinion the beginning 
of the end was even then in sight. ‘There goes the setting sun,’ 
said a Russian the other day in the Far East as he gazed on the back 
of a departing Englishman, ‘ and here comes the rising sun,’ he added, 
as a trim, smiling, diminutive Japanese officer came towards him. 
And with this epigrammatic summary of the situation, so far at 
least as the Orient is concerned, many will be disposed to agree, for 
the supineness, the palsied want of energy and the absence of political 
foresight in British administration are the constant themes, the 
staple, of conversation wherever two or three Englishmen are gathered 
together in China and elsewhere. ‘ Backed down again,’ or ‘ We 
shall back down again,’ are expressions that are painfully familiar 
in most parts of the British world as descriptive of British foreign 
policy. Yet the British fleet, it is claimed, and no doubt claimed 
with perfect correctness, was never stronger, better organised, or 
more effective than it is to-day. On the other hand, the British 
army——? A dash, with a mark of interrogation after it, may un- 
fortunately be put as a symbol sufficiently descriptive of that un- 
known quantity. Plainly the reason why Great Britain, in spite 
of her magnificent strength upon the sea, has so often to ‘ take back- 
water,’ to use the expressive American phrase for the home-made 
to ‘ knuckle under,’ is to be found in the weakness of her land forces. 

Great Britain places her reliance on her fleet. Depending on 
what is practically a single line of offence as well as defence, almost 
if not altogether like a frantic gambler staking his all on one throw 
of the dice, Great Britain must take infinite pains that her nfévy 
shall not only be an incomparable instrument in itself, but also that 
it shall be so situated that it can be used with the utmost speed at 
any given point; in other words, it must be in a position to ‘ get 
in the first blow,’ a blow so smashing and terrible that her enemy 
shall scarce recover from it—such a blow as Togo administered to 
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the Baltic Fleet. If she fail in this effort, as she may, then the chances 
are that against a first-class Power, with great armies as well as a 
navy of some strength, she is ‘done,’ for in all probability the want 
of a powerful army will be fatal. Four of the first-class Powers 
possess great armies and a navy of some strength: France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Of these France, Italy, and Japan are friendly 
to Great Britain. Russia still has an army, if she has lost her fleet ; 
and her menace to India abides. There remains Germany, with 
her millions of soldiers and her growing fleet, and not even the most 
flamboyant member of the Peace Society will guarantee for a single 
day her friendship for Great Britain, I imagine, from the bottom 
of his heart. In the minds of men deeply concerned for the welfare 
of Great Britain in these unrestful and in reality critical times, two 
thoughts necessarily link themselves together in considering the 
problems of possible war ; one is the hostility of Germany as evinced 
overtly or covertly by the growth of her sea power and the preten- 
sions she founds upon it, and the other is the way in which—the how— 
in the event of this hostility materialising in an armed conflict, that 
sea power of hers can most quickly and thoroughly be destroyed. 
No longer is the discussion of these subjects of merely academic 
importance ; that they are vital matters the recent redistribution 
of our navy shows. 

How much they are in the minds of Englishmen appeared in 
@ curious and striking manner a few months ago when a newspaper 
report of certain sentences represented as having been uttered in a 
speech by Mr. Arthur Lee, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, went 
echoing round the world. Most English journals—the Times was 
an exception—made him out, perhaps on the strength of a report 
of Mr. Lee’s remarks supplied in the usual way by a Press agency, 
as having said: ‘ If, unhappily, war should be declared, under exist- 
ing conditions the British navy would get its blow in first before 
the other side had time even to read in the papers that war had been 
declared’ (Standard, February 4). Mr. Lee subsequently disavowed 
having given utterance to this observation, and averred that he 
had made no more than a statement of general principles, put into 
the following words : ‘ The British fleet is now prepared strategically 
for every conceivable emergency, for we must assume that all foreign 
naval Powers are possible enemies. Owing to the growth of new 
naval Powers we have unfortunately more possible enemies than 
formerly, and we have to keep an anxious eye not only on the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic but on the North Sea as well.’ 

As everybody knows, the first report, attributing to Mr. Lee 
the words which he denies having used, created a tremendous sensa- 
tion in Germany, where they were in some quarters construed as 
a ‘threat of war in time of peace,’ the semi-official German news- 
papers in particular making the most or rather the worst of them, 
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as is their habit when opportunity serves. Numerous articles 
appeared in Berlin and other German journals with such exciting 
and extravagant headlines as ‘ British Challenge to Germany,’ and 
‘Warlike Speech against Germany.’ The Berliner Neueste Nach- 
richten said that it was now known from an English official source 
that Great Britain regarded Germany with much uneasiness, and 
that the British fleet had been reorganised with the object of watch- 
ing the German fleet. Germany, it went on to say, could not be too 
thankful for Mr. Lee’s speech, for it showed the danger with which 
the German Empire would sooner or later have to reckon—a danger 
which must be provided against by the pursuance in the most 
strenuous manner of the necessary forward naval programme. The 
Post declared that Mr. Lee’s words were a trumpet call to the German 
people to work with increased zeal towards the completion of their 
sea power. The Leipziger Tageblatt asserted that never since 1870 
—an ominous reference—had such braggart words from an official 
source been employed towards Germany. 

The mouthpieces of the Flotten-Verein, an organisation even 
more active than our own Navy League, admonished the German 
Government and the Reichstag to give heed to the warning, and to 
strengthen the navy with all possible speed. Even after Mr. Lee’s 
disclaimer had been published the Taegliche Rundschau maintained 
that the revelations of the ‘ British Admiralty Lord’ of the intention 
of England to fall suddenly upon her unsuspecting neighbour (O 
excellent words !) were not nullified by the new version of his speech. 
And so on. The general trend of German comment was to foster 
the idea that Germany was genuinely apprehensive of a surprise 
attack upon her amiable and eminently harmless ships at the hands of 
unprincipled England, against whom the only safeguard was a greatly 
increased German navy. Not that this sort of thing had happened 
for the first time. Seven months ago, shortly after the North Sea 
outrage, in connection with which it is understood Germany played 
@ peculiar and equivocal part, there was another war scare in Germany 
and Dr. Paaschie declared that a surreptitious attack by the British 
fleet was dreaded by the German authorities. 

The agitation caused in Germany by the early report of Mr. Lee’s 
speech was considered in this country so preposterously absurd that 
it was dismissed with contemptuous references to a tempest in a 
tea-cup—an attitude, however, which all the facts of the case as 
between Great Britain and Germany were and are very far from 
justifying. If it be too much to say that the quarrel England may 
have with Mr. Lee is not because of what he said as reported in the 
correct rendering of his speech, but because he did not say what 
he was originally reported to have said, there are certainly the amplest 
grounds for keeping constantly before the eyes of the British public 
the immitigable truth that the German fleet is nothing else, and 
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can be nothing else, but a perpetual menace to the British Empire, 
and more particularly to Great Britain itself, the heart of the Empire. 
The most important contribution from the German side to the discus- 
sion raised by Mr. Lee’s speech appeared in the April number of 
the Deutsche Revue, from the pen of the German Admiral Thomsen, 
for it elicited a reply, which was published in the May number of 
the same periodical, from the English Admiral Charles Penrose 
Fitzgerald, an officer on the retired list. Admiral Fitzgerald’s 
article was in every way a remarkable paper—remarkable for its 
fairness, its candour, its grasp of the realities of the situation. Far 
from being deterred by the wails of the ‘take-backwater’ school 
who denounced Mr. Lee for having committed a terrible indiscretion 
and for having acted in a manner that could have no other effect 
than that of inciting the German Navy League to increased exertions 
—that it had another result will be seen presently—he stated in plain 
terms that the growth of the German navy is a threat levelled 
at Great Britain. There is not an officer in the British navy that 
does not privately think and say, service rules forbidding public 
expression, what Admiral Fitzgerald has had the courage to publish 
over his signature. He quoted several instances of German hos- 
tility to the British Empire and to British commerce, and then said 
that war with all its terrors was preferable to being quietly but 
steadily pushed to the wall. The conclusion he came to was that 
if Germany continued to ‘increase her navy at the present rate we 
must regard it as a menace to British supremacy at sea, which, right 
or wrong, we must uphold because it is vital to our national existence.’ 
While regarding war with Germany as a terrible calamity, he stated 
that if it was bound to come he would prefer to see it break out at 
once rather than it should be postponed to a time when Germany 
had grown stronger on the sea. 

The publication of Admiral Fitzgerald’s article had one curious 
and, for every other Power save Great Britain, highly diverting 
result. As was to be expected, the German Navy League used 
the article for renewed agitation for the further increase of the 
German fleet ; this was a matter of course, but what followed could 
not have been anticipated. One May morning the world was in- 
formed that the Kaiser,. then on his now famous cruise in the 
Mediterranean which is having such a potent influence on contem- 
porary events, had addressed a telegram to the German Navy League 
disapproving of its action in such terms that its President, General 
Menges, and Vice-President, General Keim, felt compelled to send 
in their resignations. The League, apparently, suffered this severe 
rebuff on account of its excess of zeal, which was made to seem in- 
convenient ; yet soon after the Emperor’s return home, explanations 
presumably having passed, both General Menges and General Keim 
returned to their official positions at the head of the organisation, 
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which had notin reality abated the vigour of its propaganda in the 
slightest degree. It is impossible to escape the conviction that the 
whole business was a piece of the merest stage play, or at best a matter 
of tactics and not of policy settled and abiding. The Kaiser knows 
very well how much he owes to the League, and it is not easy to 
exaggerate the enormous share it has had in helping on the realisa- 
tion of his ambitious plans—dreams, I had written, but the thing 
has long passed the stage of dreams—for the development of his 
navy. Its activity is unceasing ; its energies are directed with high 
intelligence ; it is at work everywhere in Germany. Its influence 
is especially seen in the education of the young in the idea that Ger- 
many must be a great sea Power as well as a great land Power; 
thousands of schoolboys are taken on excursions every year from 
Berlin and other centres to see the German naval bases with their 
dockyards crowded with battleships and cruisers. I do not see how, 
from the German point of view, the League is to be blamed ; it is 
for us, however, to read, mark, learn, and digest the facts, and govern 
ourselves accordingly. 

The law of national expansion, from pressure of population for 
one thing, which has operated so powerfully in the case of Japan 
operates also in that of Germany,-but with stronger force, for whereas 
the population of the former empire increases by half a million a year, 
that of the latter increases at twice that rate. Where is this ever- 
expanding German population to find an outlet? And at whose 
expense? The existing colonies of Germany are not a success ; 
German expansion finds no fulfilment, no expression even, in them. 
The white population of all the German colonies and protectorates in 
this year of grace 1905 does not exceed ten thousand souls. The 
Kaiser put the ideas which were fermenting in his own mind, and in the 
minds of some of his people, into the now historic sentence : ‘ Unsere 
Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser ’—our future lies on the sea. Prince 
von Buelow, speaking in the Reichstag on the Navy Act of 1898, said : 
‘It is not to be tolerated that any foreign Power should say to us, “ The 
world is disposed of.” We shall not permit any foreign Power to 
push us aside whether in commerce or politics. Like the British, the 
French, and the Russians, we also have a right to a greater Germany.’ 
The question which arises is, Where is this Greater Germany to be 
established, the Greater Germany of the present time being a confessed 
failure ? The world is pretty well divided up. The Monroe Doctrine, 
and its necessary corollary, the building of an enormous navy by the 
United States, now in swift process of accomplishment, cast its egis 
over the Americas. The success of Japan calls a halt to any further 
exploitation by other Powers of China and of the rest of Asia as well. 
These were the areas of weakness outside of Africa, now partitioned 
off like so much baker’s dough, with the exception of Morocco and 
Tripoli, which German activity and strength were to enter into and 
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possess, but they are now barred, probably for ever barred. As 
regards any project of expansion in continental Europe it may be 
said at once that Germany for its prosecution needs no navy, for 
continental wars, as already mentioned, are almost of necessity exclu- 
sively land wars. Yet Germany goes on increasing her navy. 

Why ? 

The answer to the question is surely abundantly obvious—tauto- 
logy is permissible in this connection if it ever is. But if there be any 
blind person let him listen to and ponder the language used by Admiral 
von Tirpitz in the Reichstag when speaking in support of the Navy Act 
in 1900. The admiral said : 


In existing circumstances, in order to protect Germany's sea trade and 
colonies there is one means only—Germany must have a fleet of such strength 
that, even for the mightiest naval Power, a war with her would involve such 
risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy. For this purpose it is not absolutely 
necessary that the German fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest 
sea Power, because, generally, a great sea Power will not be in a position to 
concentrate all its forces against us. But, even if it should succeed in con- 
fronting us in superior force, the enemy would be so considerably weakened in 
overcoming the resistance of a strong German fleet that, notwithstanding a 
victory gained, the enemy’s supremacy would not at first be secured any longer 
by a sufficient fleet. 


This, it must be confessed, is tolerably plain speaking. The phrases 
‘ mightiest sea Power,’ ‘the strongest sea Power’ are, of course, allu- 
sions to England, and the aim of Germany is to make her fleet so 
powerful that it shall be able, when called upon, to render the naval 
might of England of none effect. Taking into account the insignificance 
and general worthlessness of the German colonies, the pretext that 
Germany requires a great fleet for their protection is remarkably thin, 
but if her navy is intended to strike at Great Britain then is easily 
explained that extraordinary shrinking sensitiveness she displays 
with respect to the fate of her fleet while it is still in course of construc- 
tion up to the limit aimed at and desired. For this sensitiveness is 
nothing more than hypocritical pretence, to be thrown aside when 
she is ready. In her heart of hearts she knows well enough that 
England does not dream of suddenly swooping down on her ships and 
destroying them. And England cannot stop her from building ships, 
and, for that matter, Germany has the right to build as many ships 
as she pleases. Admitting this, it yet remains the business of England 
to be ceaselessly on the watch, to know exactly what Germany is 
doing, and to take what measures are best in the circumstances. 

As it is, the German fleet is no negligible quantity. Seven years 
ago, the German navy consisted of 12 battleships, 8 coast- defence ships, 
10 large and 23 small cruisers. In 1898 there was initiated the naval 
programme, generally termed the Sexennate, by which 7 battleships 
and 2 large and 5 small cruisers were added. The Navy Bill of 1900 
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provided for the increase of the fleet to 38 battleships, 20 large cruisers, 
and 45 small cruisers. At the same time provision was made for 
replacing every battleship at the end of twenty-five years, every large 
cruiser after twenty, and every small cruiser after fifteen. But the 
Reichstag did not pass the Bill in its entirety, and reduced the number 
of cruisers by 13. » At the end of last year the strength of the German 
navy was : 
Built. 
16 Battleships, Ist class 
4 Battleships, 2nd class 
12 Battleships, 3rd class 
11 Coast-defence ships 
4 Armoured cruisers 
23 Protected cruisers 
20 Unprotected cruisers 
125 Torpedo-ships, destroyers and torpedo-boats 
1 Submarine. 


Building. 
6 Battleships, Ist class 


3 Armoured cruisers 
3 Protected cruisers. 


The building programme of 1900 was originally meant to extend 
over a period of sixteen years, but the construction of the ships has 
been pushed on with such vigour and rapidity that the whole pro- 
gramme will be completed within the next eighteen months—that is, 
by the end of next year. For all practical purposes it may be said 
that Germany has an effective fleet of 38 battleships. All these vessels 
are concentrated in her home waters within relatively easy striking 
range of the British shores. Their personnel as well as their matériel 
is known to be excellent. They have one notable peculiarity—a 
comparatively small coal capacity, a thing which points clearly to the 
intention of their being used at no great distance from their base, and 
certainly is highly significant. 

Demands are being persistently made on all sides in Germany for 
a further large addition to this already formidable fleet, and the 
Kaiser’s recent success in Morocco, the basis of which is that France, 
now deprived of any effective aid from Russia, is overmatched by the 
German army—the German fleet counts for little so far as France 
is concerned—will tend to the increase of German national feeling and 
pride, and enhance the prestige of the Emperor, who will thus be able 
to get his Parliament to vote further supplies to be devoted to the 
building of ships. The most recent exposition of German ideas is 
found in an article in the Newe Deutsche Rundschau for June, its 
author, Herr von Gerlach, pointing out very. forcibly, and without 
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any concealment whatever, that it is only by Germany building 
a powerful fleet that England can be held in check. Many 
Englishmen seem to deprecate calling attention to the fact that 
the growth of the German navy is a menace to Great Britain, 
because they say every statement of the kind is used as a fresh 
argument by the Germans for going on with their forward pro- 
gramme with greater zeal. On the surface this is true enough, but 
cherishing as Germany does her hope of a future empire on the sea, 
may it not be suggested that she would in any circumstances have 
been equally in earnest to realise it ? To be very much in earnest is 
of the essence of the German character, and it is for the British people 
absolutely necessary to learn how very much in earnest Germany is 
over her navy ; the lesson has not been fully learned yet, and until it 
is all efforts to focus public attention on what is going on in Germany 
are to be encouraged and welcomed. It must be driven home to the 
nation that German preparations must be met by British preparations 
on a far greater scale. To call this a war-policy is ridiculous ; it is 
really a peace-policy, for it is the only way to make certain that the 
relations between Great Britain and Germany shall remain pacific. 
Thus, for every two German battleships three British battleships 
at least should be built, though four would be much better. Unfortu- 
nately, the naval programme of the British Government provides for 
nothing of the kind, as the following list shows : 


Battleship Programmes, 1899-1905. 


Great Britain : 1899, 2 ; 1900, 2 ; 1901, 3 ; 1902, 2 ; 1903, 3 ; 1904, 4; 
1905, 2. 

Germany : 1899, 3 ; 1900, 2; 1901, 2; 1902, 2; 1903, 2; 1904, 2; 
1905, 2. 

Totals : Great Britain 18, Germany 15. 


The stationing of a British fleet in the North Sea, strong enough to 
defeat and destroy any German fleet which could be opposed to it, is 
vital to the very existence of Great Britain, for a defeat at the hands 
- of Germany would inevitably lead to the prompt and comparatively 
easy landing of a German army in Scotland or the north of England, 
and against it we could hardly hope to prevail. The recent redistri- 
bution of the Navy, by which the Channel Fleet, consisting of twelve 
battleships and five armoured cruisers, is interposed between Great 
Britain and Germany, is, of course, a step in the right direction, the 
only wonder being that something of the kind was not done before ; 
but more ships than these are needed for the effective control of the 
North Sea and the absolute safety of the coasts of the British isles. It 
is in every way a good thing that the withdrawal of the battleships 
from the China squadron, made possible by our alliance with Japan 
and the victories of our allies, will set free a number of valuable and 
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powerful vessels for defence or offence in home waters. But even in 
that case more ships are required for complete security. 

It is because Germany is an ‘amphibious’ Power that she is so 
extremely formidable, and this is a fact which cannot be too often 
impressed on the public. The series of defeats and disasters which 
has overwhelmed the Russian army in Manchuria leaves the German 
army without a peer in Europe, and gives to Germany a freer hand 
throughout the world than she has had for many a year. At this 
moment the Kaiser dominates the Continent—a heady position for any 
man to hold, and especially for such a man as the restless and ambitious 
William the Second. His magnificent army and almost as magnificent 
navy are ready to his hand—the temptation to use them must be 
great! It is painful to contrast the British army, the deplorable con- 
dition of which is certainly just as well known to the Kaiser as to us, 
with that of Germany. One indeed is sometimes tempted to ask if 
there is any British army at all, and yet Great Britain has just emerged 
from a long and costly war, which not only taxed her resources beyond 
belief, but should have taught her that to be a great sea Power is not 
enough. Our condition, from the fighting value standpoint, is no 
better than it was before the war in South Africa. Witness Lord 
Roberts, whose testimony is free from all suspicion. In a letter 
addressed to the Press two or three weeks ago he said that, while the 
British colonies had gained something from the war, ‘ England alone 
seems to have learnt but little . . . . and to be content to allow the 
nation to sink back into its old state of unpreparedness and ineffi- 
ciency, unmindful of the unnecessary sacrifice of life and money which 
such unpreparedness and inefficiency may again entail, and to even a 
greater extent than was the case in South Africa.’ In the same letter 
the Field Marshal pleads strongly—conscription being set aside as 
impracticable—for the manhood of the nation to turn its attention 
seriously to becoming proficient in the use of the rifle, so that it shall 
become a vast, unenrolled army of first-class marksmen. The subject 
is of the utmost importance, and it is to be hoped that his words will 
not fall on barren ground, but one doubts. If remarks such as those 
credited to Mr. Lee stir up Germany, they should surely have had 
an enormously powerful reflex action in waking up England and 
English public opinion to the deep gravity of the situation; but at 
the moment it seems as if nothing in the world would have this effect. 


Rospert Macuray. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 


A CIVILIANS IMPRESSION 


Ir is doubtful if any paper written by a ‘mere man in the street’ 
can be of service. If general considerations may be weighed, it can 
only be on the principle, too common amongst us, that sets too high 
a value on half-trained observation. On the other hand, experts on 
special work may be inclined to take too limited a view, and an all- 
round sketch of a civilian’s impressions may have, in some measure, 
a truer perspective. 

Let us see, then, how the average civilian Volunteer looks at the 
necessity for national defence. 

First, it is striking how unanimous has been the impression that 
as long as we keep up a powerful fleet we may be remiss, as com- 
pared with other nations, in regard to the maintenance of numerous 
land forces. We are a happy-go-lucky people, anxious to give our 
natural love of individual independence as much scope as possible. 
We dislike to be ordered about. We persuade ourselves that it is 
not necessary we should be ‘dragooned’ ourselves, if we pay fairly 
heavily for substitutes, who can navigate and fight our warships and 
secure us against invasion. We were successful at sea in the days 
of our grandfathers ; why should we not be successful now ? 

This attitude of mind is, to say the least, very optimistic. Science 
has made great progress since the time when the last great naval 
battles were fought. The fleets that can steam from twenty to twenty- 
three knots an hour can hardly be compared with the old ‘ wooden 
walls,’ dependent on the winds. Nor can the two- and three-deckers, 
fitted with steam-engines of the period of the Crimean war, be com- 
pared with the fast-moving ironclads of to-day. The relative work and 
tactics to be got out of such machines during a war with our neigh- 
bours, similarly armed, cannot be accurately known, nor can the 
result be looked on as certain to prove our superiority. The new 
guns, the new explosives, will tell at sea, and will greatly change 
all known conditions of battle. It is not only work on the surface 
of the sea, but work below water, which will tell in a new struggle 
for victory. The torpedo, and above all the submarine vessel, 
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are new faetors. Ships will be built which will carry ‘ submarines,’ 
whose powers of destruction may ‘ knock into a cocked hat’ the best 
of our ‘floating citadels.’ Vertical or plunging fire, that shells 
may pierce decks, will co-operate with torpedoes and submarines. 
Chemistry is constantly altering the force of explosives, and mechani- 
cal improvements ensure accuracy of range and novel powers of attack. 

The estimate made that no enemy will ever be able to land more 
than small expeditionary forceson our coast seems to rely more on 
hope and on imagination than on any certain base of calculation. 

What army have we to depend upon if our calculation fail re- 
garding the power of the fleet to keep all enemies at a distance, 
however powerful may become their naval armaments ? 

It is strange to read now of the pride with which Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet regarded their equipment of 30,000 men to fight the Rus- 
sians in the Crimea. It was said that no such armada, carrying so 
great a power, had ever put to sea. The French, the Turks, the 
Sardinians, with whom we carried out the bchests of Europe to 
‘curb the Muscovite,’ showed, to be sure, in far greater strength 
in proportion to their populations, but we gloried in our ‘ magnifi- 
cent’ achievement. Yet at the end of little more than a year’s 
war we were enlisting German legions, and had in the field to be 
thankful for French assistance in resisting the Russian attack at 
Inkerman. Again, when a mutiny broke out in Bengal, we were 
only able to vanquish a sepoy army by the aid of the gallant native 
troops who remained ‘ faithful to their salt.’ It was only by a series 
of happy accidents on both these occasions of trial that we were 
able to pride ourselves on success, and that our Government escaped 
the obloquy of sacrificing our brave soldiers to political needs. 
Meanwhile we had seen what giant forces were necessary to wage 
war by the sacrifices made by Americans to maintain the Union 
under Grant and by the Confederate armies under Lee. The same 
lesson was taught by the slaughter near the Rhine and the 
surrender of Napoleon the Third at Sedan, when Germans camped in 
Paris, not, as in 1815, the allies of others, but ‘fighting for their 
own hand,’ unaided by any power but the mighty force of their 
own prudent prevision and preparation ; and yet we did practically 
nothing but adopt a breechloading rifle. The necessary expansion 
of a small trained army in peace into a larger trained army for war 
still remained unprovided for, save for areserve so limited that it 
but emphasised our policy to ‘ resist militarism.’ 

And now the Boer war has occurred, and we have been a little 
startled to find that against farmers and ranchmen we could not be 
sure of success save by the help of our colonial friends, and by the 
absence on our opponent’s side of any ally who could hamper the 
free passage of our troops by sea. What would have been our fate 
had any European ally been found by the Boers? It is humiliating 
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enough to have to ask the question, and contemplate the inevitable 
answer. 

And now, turning to the reserve power, what have we? Have 
we kept up the tradition of our forefathers, who insisted that a ballot 
for service for the Militia was part of the British Constitution? Who 
has ever heard even his grandfather talk of such a thing as the Militia 
ballot as belonging to the practice of his time? Does any Militia 
officer believe that his regiment could meet foreign trained troops 
and not be at terrible disadvantage in relative shooting and manceuvr- 
ing power in the men and knowledge in the officers? Artillery is 
all-important. What artillery have we provided for the ‘ Consti- 
tutional force’ ?—nay, the ‘fine old Constitutional force.’ Every- 
one knows that against the foreigner’s batteries these gallant county 
boys would be led as sheep to the slaughter. ‘ Unfit’ says every 
critic. Unfit indeed, but not by their own fault. They do all they 
can in the time and with the means allotted to them; but it would 
be simply wanton cruelty to put the Militia into the field even against 
a regular army of 100,000 foreigners in training, and with the artillery 
such foreigners would have. All honour to the members of these 
regiments that they persistently camp and march and drill each year, 
knowing how they would be sacrificed, Were it not that many of 
these officers and men saw the Dutch farmers fight in South Africa, 
and can now give some instruction, one might be tempted to call 
their yearly training a mere parade. 

And, lastly, the poor Volunteers, hapless makeshifts, gallant stop- 
gaps! who would vainly sacrifice themselves for a thoughtless country, 
It is pitiable to think of Britain depending on a reserve which has one 
field-artillery gun where it ought to have 100, and can only show 
trained officers in about the same proportion. The Volunteers in 
face of a trained army’s invasion would have no chance of fighting 
successfully as regiments. If their corps were disbanded, very 
many of them would be of use individually as men able to reinforce 
the rank and file of the Regulars. Some, also, would undoubtedly be 
of service in the garrison and heavy batteries, 

It is for experts to point out in detail how this mob of gallant 
fellows can be organised, improved, officered by men trained to be 
officers, and generally made capable of doing what the auxiliary 
forces wish to do for the State. It is for ‘the man in the street’ 
as represented in the Commons to say that all excellent theories must 
be backed by material and money to work out the theories. Unless 
we have enough men, and enough skill in the leaders provided for the 
men, we shall never be able to consider ourselves morally, or in a 
military sense, the equals of foreigners. Our men may individually do 
their best, and after all may only have the bitterness of thinking that 
all their self-sacrifice is merely sacrificing the nation, in giving it a 
false conceit of itself and in lulling it into a false security, by dreaming 
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it has a defence which is no real protection. What is not given by a bad 
system is, however, partly supplied by the patriotism of individuals. 

Individual effort comes to the aid of the nation. Militia regi- 
ments bound to serve only at home, or within a given radius away 
from home, ask to be sent to the ends of the earth. These Militia 
regiments in the late war were employed intact, often to guard railway 
and other lines of communication. A large number of Militiamen 
joined the Regulars, as did also a large number of their officers. The 
Volunteers also did all that individual pluck and patriotism could do 
to make good a deficient general army organisation. Their home 
battalions sent companies which were attached to Regular regiments. 
These Volunteer companies served under their own officers. Besides 
these, many Volunteers joined Yeomanry and mounted corps as indi- 
viduals, and were incorporated in the temporary organisation they 
joined. Thus did the South African war show what a good make- 
shift army could be got together. It also proved that we had little 
organised expansive power. Individual devotion supplied the place 
that organisation for such emergencies ought to supply. More good 
officers, especially for India, must be obtained. We must have the 
power to call on large numbers of men able to shoot and fall, into 
their places in disciplined ranks. 

‘But why the useless plaint renew?’ It is known to all that 
officers cannot be created in aday. It is known to all that artillery is 
all-essential, and is not sufficiently strong with us. We leave it all to 
John Bull’s divinity, good luck, or good pluck. John Bull has the 
money, and he thinks the men will ‘turn up’ at the right time. All 
his inquiries, the last being the Duke of Norfolk’s and Lord Esher’s 
Commissions, have told him the same tale. ‘’Tis always so after a 
war,’ he grumbles, and goes again to sleep. ‘Our electorate will not 
stand conscription.’ All service, if only for home work for six weeks, 
would be called so by patriotic politicians anxious to make ‘ party capital’ 
to the damage of any Government proposing such a thing. Will any 
Government face the danger of making such a proposition as that 
of compulsory service for our youth? It is to be hoped some Govern- 
ment may, but it is to be feared that no Government will, so we must 
make the best of what we have of the army and army organisation, 
and see if we cannot get the results of conscription in some measure, 
at all events, without it. Meantime we must do nothing to damage 
the forces we have, in what seems the hope of some that matters may 
be made to look bad enough to induce a future Government to propose 
conscription. We may hope for the old Militia ballot, but we have 
not got it. In the meantime we must make the most, not the worst, 
of the mixed mob of soldiers, trained and untrained, that we possess. 
We can at all events educate more officers, and we can, without offend- 
ing the constituencies, make our artillery far more formidable. 

What can we do more? Perhaps the answer may be found for the 
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immediate future in the introduction of drill and miniature rifle- 
ranges in all schools which may be influenced by Government action 
and Government grants. We do not object to a certain amount of 
discipline in schools. The boys like drill, and Volunteer corps have 
long been popular among the boys of most of the large public schools. 
Why should there not also be tactical classes—good military instruc- 
tion—and a field day occasionally with the Regulars of the district ? 

Abroad it is not considered sufficient to have compulsory service. 
The State takes especial care that the youths who are to be subjected 
to military service are enabled as boys to have their bodies streng- 
thened for that service by physical exercises at school. The Swedish 
exercises are perhaps better known than those of other countries. 
But almost all have the good sense to encourage bodily fitness. A 
regular gymnastic course is part of the education of boys in Switzer- 
land, and Government manuals give the drill required of all pupils in all 
boys’ schools and normal institutions. In France, the Minister of 
Public Instruction does the same, an elaborate book being issued giving 
illustrations of all the best methods of exercise, from boxing and single- 
stick to running, leaping, and vaulting. In Germany ‘ Turnier’ 
festivals are the outcome of preparatory training in the excellent 
schools of every State in the Empire. Japan exacts training in arms 
and discipline and service from all fit for instruction. Now, if all this 
is considered essential, even when the Governments are sure to catch 
the youth in the military net, why should we have so little Government 
encouragement in Great Britain? Would it not be wise for public 
school boys to have a little less knowledge of the love-songs of Horace 
and Anacreon, and other theoretic ‘ mind training,’ and be a little more 
* quick at the uptake ’ of knowledge how best to use their limbs, enlarge 
their chests, and have an idea how to work in unison with their fellows 
in military defence ? Cooking, camping, marching, shooting, and the 
practice of drill can all be taught if an hour a day be given to the 
essential knowledge how best to defend hearth and home and the 
freedom on which we pride ourselves. To make men fit for war is the 
best way to prevent war from reaching us. Such general training 
would add no temptations to make war, but would give security that 
when ‘a strong man armed ’ comes to our house he need not hope ‘ to 
take away that which ’ we have. 

Religion and worldly prudence alike demand from all some self- 
sacrifice for the good of the nation. If we are unfit for the patriotism 
which asks that all should serve in the defence forces when they are 
grown men, let us at all events see that the boyhood of our countrymen 
be not passed without the preparation necessary to make them fit 
when grown up to be thorough soldiers at short notice. Until we have 
this supply of force in reserve we should not impose disabling condi- 
tions on the Volunteer reserves we possess. 

ARGYLL. 
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THE PROVISION FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR OF OUR FLEET 


Comparisons of the relative strengths of war-fleets are based not 
unfrequentiy on lists of ships in which are included vessels built, 
building, or projected ; and no attempt is made to ascertain what is 
the real effective strength of each fleet in vessels ready for service 
immediately or at short notice. Under existing conditions, when the 
great navies of the world are undergoing rapid development, there 
are considerable numbers of ships, the expenditure on which repre- 
sents enormous sums of money, still incomplete and in various stages 
of progress. None of these adds to the present fighting force of the 
navy to which they belong, nor can the expenditure upon them become 
productive until they are armed, equipped, and commissioned for 
service. Amongst completed ships also there must always be some 
undergoing small or ordinary repairs which require only brief with- 
drawals from active service, and others undergoing refits or reconstruc- 
tions that put them out of the fighting line for considerable periods. 
Until allowance has been made for all these vessels, the real fighting 
force of a fleet cannot be estimated. This is a truism, no doubt, 
but it is often overlooked in discussions of programmes of naval 
construction. Not a few cases have occurred in which mere projects 
for additions to foreign fleets have been used as arguments for imme- 
diate additions of a similar character to the Royal Navy, whereas 
subsequent alterations of the foreign programmes have involved 
serious modification or abandonment of these projects. In other 
instances the laying down of certain foreign ships has led to pressure 
for immediate action of a corresponding nature here, no regard being 
paid to the greater possible rapidity of construction in this country 
or to advantages obtainable from a policy which, while it defers 
commencement of our new ships until detailed designs of foreign 
rivals have been settled beyond the possibility of large alterations, 
secures the completion of our vessels before those built abroad. It 
is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of this fact ; that of our modern 
armoured cruisers will suffice. The Drake class were laid down 
long after the Jeanne d’ Arc, and the Cressy class after the Montcalm, 
but in each case our ships were first in commission and were 
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individually superior in power. Thorough settlement of the designs, 
careful pre-arrangement and organisation of the work of construction, 
ample financial provision, and rapid execution should always be 
embodied in our naval policy. In this manner the period which must 
necessarily elapse before expenditure on new ships becomes productive 
will be minimised. 

Possibly the magnitude of this expenditure is not generally appre- 
ciated, and it may be well to illustrate it from the current Navy 
Estimates (1905-6). In the appendix dealing with new construc- 
tion there are enumerated as in progress on the 3lst March, 1904, 
12 battleships, 16 armoured cruisers, 13 protected cruisers and scouts, 
34 destroyers, 4 torpedo-boats, and 24 submarines, the aggregate 
first cost of which approaches thirty-eight millions sterling, exclusive 
of armaments. Some of these vessels are now completed, others 
are well advanced, and some have only been commenced recently. 
Their aggregate first cost somewhat exceeds the total first cost of 
all combatant ships and ships building for the Royal Navy in 1887, 
and the contrast illustrates the gigantic scale on which shipbuilding 
operations for a first-class naval Power now proceed, while it 
emphasises the necessity for the utmost possible rapidity in 
construction. 

Turning to completed ships and the influence of repairs and refits 
upon effective force, the Navy Estimates may again be used for 
purposes of illustration. In the year 1904-5 the ‘large repairs’ 
included work on 11 battleships of modern types, 5 first-class cruisers, 
and 6 second-class cruisers. This year (1905-6) 4 battleships, 
3 armoured cruisers, 10 protected cruisers, and various smaller vessels 
are to be refitted, and nearly 600,000/. will be spent upon 
them. These ‘large repairs’ are distinct from expenditure on repairs 
and maintenance of the fleet in commission and reserve, whose 
repairs involve only temporary suspension of ships from active 
service. The aggregate estimated expenditure on the repairs 
to ships in commission and reserve in 1905-6 is estimated to 
require about 1,433,000/., and 927,000/. is required for sea stores 
for ships, so that on repairs, refits, and maintenance of the fleet in 
1905-6 a total of over 2,950,000/. will be spent. This huge sum, 
however, certainly does not err on the side of excess, having regard 
to the numbers, character, and equipment of our war fleet and its 
aggregate first cost. Indeed, there are reasons for thinking that the 
real requirements of the fleet demand a larger average annual expendi- 
ture than three millions on repair and maintenance if efficiency is to 
be fully maintained. Any falling-off in efficiency of completed ships 
consequent on a neglect of repairs necessarily means loss in relative 
power, and there is the highest authority for stating that such a loss 
has recently occurred in the Royal Navy. When large additions 
of new ships are being made and fleets in commission are being 
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constantly recruited from the new ships, there is the greater danger 
that repairs of the earlier ships may be overlooked or deferred, and 
we are Officially informed that this has happened. More than once 
in the recent history of the Royal Navy arrears of repairs have become 
so formidable that special measures have had to be devised for over- 
taking the work. Mr. W. H. Smith did this in 1877-9, largely increas- 
ing the vote for repairs, and calling in the aid of private firms to deal 
with machinery. Lord Selborne took special steps in 1902-4, and 
for repairs made much larger demands on private firms than Mr. 
Smith had made. The facts are important and suggestive ; it is 
proposed to summarise them. 

In his statement explanatory of the Navy Estimates for 1902-3 
Lord Selborne said : 


That the repairs to ships in the dockyard Reserve should be prompily 
executed and that the ships themselves should be passed into the Fleet Reserve 
is a matter of great importance. There is no doubt that there has lately been 
some congestion of this work in the dockyards, and in order to effect a radical 
cure it has been decided when convenient to utilise also the private yards where 
ships were built for the purpose of their repairs. 


This policy was represented in the Estimates by an addition of 
60,0001. on the provision made for ‘ repairs and alterations by con- 
tract,’ and by an increase of nearly 265,000/. on the total provision 
for reconstruction, repairs, and alterations. The total amount assigned 
in 1902-3 for the maintenance of the fleet (including sea stores) 
was 2,953,000/. The total expenditure on these heads was about 
3,082,000/. 

In his statement for 1903-4 Lord Selborne said : 


The policy of relieving the congestion of repairs in the dockyards by sending 
ships to be repaired by the private firms which built them has been largely 
followed, and the Board propose to continue the policy, which I am convinced 
is for the advantage of the Navy. 


In this year the provision made for contract repairs was 722,2501., 
as against 175,500/. in 1902-3, and about 115,500/. in 1901-2. The 
total estimated expenditure on maintenance and repairs of the fleet 
(including sea stores) was over 3,900,000/. in 1903-4, and the actual 
expenditure was nearly 4,084,000/. The magnitude of this expenditure 
will be better understood when it is stated that from 1886 to 1900 the 
corresponding expenditure varied from 828,400/. to 1,942,000/. and 
averaged about one million and a quarter. 

This vigorous effort to effect necessary repairs of the fleet was 
undoubtedly praiseworthy, but there was a want of thorough con- 
sideration and provision in framing the scheme, and no trustworthy 
estimate was made of the cost involved in its execution. Ships were 
sent for repairs to private firms which had not built them, and in 
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some cases to firms which had little or no experience of building ships 
or engines for the Navy; while other and competent firms who had 
built ships and engines for the Navy and who were well acquainted 
with Admiralty work were left unemployed, and both time and cost 
were thus increased. As the scope and character of the repairs 
needed could not be determined exactly beforehand, it was decided 
to proceed on the basis of actual cost of labour and materials, and to 
add agreed percentages for establishment charges and profit. The 
firms concerned no doubt acted in good faith and the work was super- 
vised by Admiralty officers, but the actual expenditure consider- 
ably exceeded estimates made by officers of the dockyards on the 
basis of their large experience on work of a similar character, and 
no sufficient or satisfactory explanation of the excess has been forth- 
coming. The Public Accounts Committee dealt with the subject in 
successive reports, their attention havin ; been drawn thereto by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. Without entering into details, 
one example may be given from the report on the dockyard expense 
accounts for 1903-4. On seven battleships and cruisers 788,1401. 
was spent in repairs, the corresponding original estimate having 
been about 468,000/. The Comptroller also noticed the facts that 
in two years (1902-4) over 165,000/. was spent on the repairs of nine 
cruisers placed on the sale list early in 1905, and about 284,000/. on 
the repairs of six vessels then passed into the list of ships for sub- 
sidiary services. He made no further comment; the facts speak 
for themselves. 

Another notable incident in the year 1903-4 was the transfer to the 
dockyards of three battleships which were shown in the shipbuilding 
programme as to be built by contract, and for which the anticipated 
expenditure in that year was 132,000/. It is admitted that private 
firms are better equipped for new construction than for repairs, and 
the events mentioned above show that repairs are more costly in 
private establishments than in. the dockyards. The action taken, 
therefore, naturally caused great surprise and disappointment to 
private shipbuilders, and Lord Selborne endeavoured to explain it 
in his statement on the Estimates for 1904-5. He said : 


The progress of the work in the dockyards towards the end of 1903 had 
been so satisfactory that it became a matter of importance to commence new 
construction in them at as early a date as possible. It was decided, therefore, 
to reverse the procedure, and instead of giving out three battleships of the 
1903-4 programme to contract, to commence them in the dockyards. 


This explanation is neither complete nor satisfactory, and is shown 
to be so by facts and figures published a year later in the Estimates 
for 1905-6. According to this official statement it was anticipated 
that the dockyard expenditure on new construction in 1904-5 would 
be nearly 807,000/. on labour and 489,000/. on materials (exclusive 
of armour). The probable expenditure on labour fell far short of 
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this estimate, being about 731,500/., a little more than 90 per cent. 
of the estimated expenditure ; and this sum included about 26,0001. 
for labour on the three battleships transferred from the contract pro- 
gramme. It will be seen, therefore, that at the time when this transfer 
to the dockyards was made these establishments were not keeping 
pace with their original programme for new construction. Of course, 
it may be argued that dockyard requirements made it desirable 
to commence the three ships at the date upon which they were trans- 
ferred so as to have the work on them in full swing in 1904-5; but 
here, again, the published figures do not justify the contention. More- 
over, if the necessity existed it ought to have been foreseen in framing 
the programme for 1903-4, and not have been an afterthought. as 
it admittedly was. In regard to the effect of the transfer on private 
industry it will suffice to say that instead of securing orders for three 
battleships, on which in 1904-5 probably two millions sterling would 
have been earned, orders for only two ships were placed, and this 
so late in the financial year that the probable expenditure is only 
70,0007. Further, the third battleship originally assigned to private 
yards has now been ordered to be built in a dockyard. Events in 
the Far East have necessarily affected our recent shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, but such changes as were made in 1903-4 do not indicate 
efficient administration. Although in regard to both new con- 
struction and repairs that year witnessed a want of reasonable 
foresight in arranging programmes and estimates, there is comfort 
in the Blue-book, which shows that in two years (1902-4) nearly 
seven and a quarter millions were spent on the repairs and main- 
tenance of the fleet — or about three times the average expenditure 
on a similar period between 1886 and-1900. In 1904-5 it was pro- 
posed to spend about 3,600,000/., and this year nearly three millions 
should be spent. Special action was necessary, and has been taken, 
to overtake arrears ; if it was not so wisely directed or economically 
organised as it might have been, still the Royal Navy has been 
made much more effective. Lord Selborne claims (in his Statement 
of February last) that ‘the arrears in the repairs of the fleet have 
been overcome,’ and adds, ‘I do not believe the fleet has ever 
been in a more perfect state of repair than it is at the present 
moment.’ He had good reason for satisfaction, and naturally was 
disposed to take an optimistic view of the position; but when he 
suggested that in consequence of what has been done in effecting 
repairs, and in removing from the Navy List ships of small fighting 
value, the ‘ liability for repairs’ can be diminished safely to the figure 
appearing in the Navy Estimates of the current year—less than three 
millions—many of those who have carefully studied the subject 
must differ from him. The writer is of that number, and will briefly 
state his reasons for considering that a larger provision ought to be 
made if the efficiency of the fleet is to be maintained. He has already 
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indicated in these pages (see this Review for May 1905) the con- 
clusion that the removals of ships from the Navy List recently 
carried out or projected have had only a small influence on the reduc- 
tion of 541,000/. made in the item for ‘ reconstruction, repairs, &c.,’ 
for the current year, and now proposes to deal with the general 
question of the principles which should govern that provision in 
future years. 

In connection with the maintenance and repairs of structures 
and machinery, the principle is universally recognised that the cost 
of upkeep must be proportioned to first cost. The ‘ capital account’ 
cannot be ignored. As the age of a particular structure or machine 
increases, the cost of maintenance becomes proportionately greater, 
and at length a stage is reached when it is wiser to introduce a new 
structure or machine rather than to repair the old. Taking a great 
organisation like the Royal Navy, and considering it as a whole with 
items of differing ages and types, it may be stated broadly that the 
total annual charge for maintenance and repair ought to bear some 
proportion—determinable by experience and recorded expenditure 
—to the capital account or aggregate first cost. Allowances must 
be made, no doubt, for changes in structure, equipment, and types 
of ships. For instance, the armour in a modern battleship may 
cost about one-third of the total cost of ship and machinery (ex- 
clusive of armaments). It would clearly be absurd not to take account 
of this fact, as well as of the practical non-deterioration or need of 
repair of the armour, in estimating the proper allowance for repairs. 
On the other hand, modern warships are full of mechanical appliances, 
more or less delicate in character, while there is a tendency to extend 
the use of mechanical power and to depend less on manual power. 
Complication consequently increases, and the expense of mainten- 
ance grows. Increased speeds demand much more powerful and 
costly propelling apparatus; the continuous effort to keep down 
the ratio of weight to power leads to greater refinement in design, and 
all this tends to increased cost of upkeep. Water-tube boilers cost 
more than cylindrical boilers, both originally and in subsequent 
service. Quick-running engines cost more for maintenance than 
slower-running engines of greater relative weight. Torpedo-boat 
destroyers furnish extreme illustrations of these general statements ; 
the hulls are of slight construction ; engines and boilers are of great 
power in relation to weight. As would be anticipated in such struc- 
tures and with such machinery, the cost of maintenance expressed 
as a percentage of first cost is exceptionally high. A torpedo gun- 
boat is relatively more costly to maintain than a third-class cruiser, 
and a small cruiser than a larger one or than a battleship. These 
differences can only be dealt with on the basis of experience ; 
but when accurate accounts for preceding ships are available 
differences can be allowed for, and a fair approximation made on 
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the basis of the first cost of typical ships and the capital value of 
a fleet. 

The writer has repeatedly and publicly drawn attention to the 
remarkable increase in the capital value of the British fleet which 
took place while he was the responsible designer for his Majesty’s 
ships (1885-1902), and to the great effect which that increase in 
value must have upon expenditure necessary to efficient mainten- 
ance. One of these occasions was the delivery of an address as Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers in November 1903. It 
was then stated that in 1887 the aggregate first cost of completed 
combatant ships of the Royal Navy was about thirty-four millions, 
and that ships building represented fully three millions, making the 
grand total about thirty-seven millions. When the writer resigned 
office in 1902, the corresponding grand total for combatant ships, 
built and building, had become one hundred millions. According 
to the latest returns (1905) the completed combatant ships aggregate 
over eighty-three millions in first cost; the ships now classed as of 
comparatively small fighting value aggregate six and a quarter millions, 
and the vessels building will cost nearly thirty-eight millions, making 
a grand total of about 127 millions. This total makes allowance 
for the removal of all the ships recently struck off the effective 
list; and the figures are exclusive of guns, ammunition, and 
reserves, which in a modern battleship represent over a quarter of 
a million, or about 20 per cent. of the cost of the ship exclusive of 
armament. 

Expense accounts for the Navy are published annually, and 
usually receive but little notice, but they deserve careful study by 
all interested in naval mafgériel, and are treasuries of information, 
notwithstanding their unpromising appearance. One can find therein 
from 1869-70 onwards a record of the annual expenditure on new 
construction, as well as that for repairs and maintenance of the com- 
batant ships of the Royal Navy—which record is of great value when 
associated with the corresponding capital value of the fleet at various 
dates. Further, the diligent student can ascertain the first cost 
and date of completion for each existing combatant ship in the Navy, 
and the cost of maintenance for each ship after completion. Any- 
one who will undertake a series of simple, if rather wearisome, calcu- 
lations has therefore the means provided for arriving at an approxi- 
mation to the annual cost of maintenance of various types of battle- 
ships, cruisers, and torpedo-vessels, of different ages, and so can 
form an opinion as to a reasonable allowance, in proportion to first 
cost, for subsequent cost of maintenance of the several classes and 
types. In this manner—having regard to the value of armour, which 
does not sensibly deteriorate, and to other considerations mentioned 
above—one can arrive at a figure for the annual minimum amount 
which ought to be provided for the efficient maintenance of the 
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existing fleet. This method of investigation, carried out in detail 
and with full knowledge on the part of the writer of the character- 
istics of the ships in question—which with a few exceptions have 
been built from his designs and under his direction—leads him to the 
conclusion that, under present circumstances, for efficient mainten- 
ance of the fleet and provision for a certain amount of reconstruction, 
annual outlay of at least four millions sterling is requisite. As the 
costly battleships and cruisers now building come into service and 
the capital value of the fleet in commission grows, this amount for 
maintenance will require a corresponding increase, although more 
ships may be struck off the effective list during this period. 

When the capital value of the fleet was about one-third that of 
the completed ships we now possess, it was found necessary to spend 
about one million annually on repairs and maintenance, and there 
was reason for thinking that amount insufficient. From 1887 to 
1898 the capital value rose from thirty-seven millions to ninety-seven 
millions, and the aggregate first cost of completed ships rose in about 
the same ratio, but the annual expenditure on maintenance only 
varied from about one million to one million and a half. This was 
an inadequate provision even when allowance was made for the 
large number of new ships built in this period, which were com- 
missioned as completed, and which required small outlay on repairs 
in their earlier years of service. It is now agreed that during this 
period repair work fell into the arrears described by Lord Selborne 
in the preceding quotations; and even now, notwithstanding large 
recent expenditure, it may be doubted if the condition of some of 
the older vessels still reckoned effective is as satisfactory as Lord 
Selborne supposed. In any case it would be unwise to presume that 
the present year’s proposed expenditure can be treated as a normal 
provision adequate to maintain the fleet in full efficiency. The 
reduction made this year as compared with the two preceding years 
is probably excessive; it has been previously shown that recent 
removals of ships from the effective list have contributed but little to 
the reduction, and consequently the smaller provision this year must 
result either in increased demands hereafter or in lessened efficiency 
of important vessels whose thorough refit should be undertaken at an 
early date if their services are to be utilised fully. 

There is now general agreement that, in the public interest, it is 
desirable to carry out repairs and refits of his Majesty’s ships in the 
Royal dockyards rather than by private contract. Circumstances 
may require, of course, exceptions to this procedure, and private 
yards will always remain available for emergencies. But experience 
during the last few years has been conclusive, and Lord Selborne, 
in his Statement of February 1905, admitted this when he wrote : 
‘ Henceforth it should be borne in mind that the first business of 
the Royal dockyards is to keep the fleet in repair, and accordingly 
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the amount of new construction allotted to those dockyards should 
be subordinated to this main consideration.’ This is by no means 
a new doctrine, as Admiralty records would show. It has been de- 
parted from seriously at times, but always with unfortunate results ; 
and it is satisfactory to have it reaffirmed by Lord Selborne towards 
the end of his career at the Admiralty, and after a trial on a large 
scale has been made of the alternative system. 

In the Parliamentary Papers issued this year describing ‘ arrange- 
ments consequent on the redistribution of the fleet,’ and in the 
Admiralty instructions to Commanders-in-Chief, an outline is given 
of the future scheme for repairs and refits. For the fleet in commis- 
sion the repairs of the Channel Fleet are to be done in home dock- 
yards, those of the Mediterranean Fleet at Malta, and those for the 
Atlantic Fleet at Gibraltar. It does not appear, however, that the 
latter establishment is, as yet, adequately manned or equipped to 
carry out the whole of the work that will be required by the Atlantic 
Fleet. ‘The aim of the Board,’ says Lord Selborne, ‘will be to 
ensure that in the case of the Channel Fleet never more than two 
battleships, and of the Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets never more 
than one, shall be in dockyard hands at the same time.’ The aim is ad- 
mirable and will command universal assent, but in practice this is often 
likely to prove a ‘ counsel of perfection,’ and the recent accidental 
collisions in the Channel Fleet illustrate what departures therefrom 
may prove necessary under the conditions of actual service. From 
the nature of the case, in a great fleet it is the unexpected that happens, 
and repairs to essential features of armament, hull, and machinery 
must never be unduly delayed. It is further laid down that no ship 
shall be in dockyard hands for more than thirty working days in 
each year, and that refits are to be ‘ governed by the condition that 
these ships are to be ready for sea in cases of emergency at four days’ 
notice, unless their lordships’ special permission is obtained.’ A 
considerable experience leads one to believe that there will be numer- 
ous applications for that ‘ special permission.’ When it is requested, 
‘the desirability of turning over the crew to another vessel will be 
considered, and it will be carried out if the refit will take more than 
thirty working days.’ This rule, it may be anticipated, will fre- 
quently have small practical force ; as it is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for repairs to occupy a longer time, and to cost more, than was 
anticipated. It has always been in the discretion of the Admiralty 
to consider and decide whether a commissioned ship requiring 
considerable repairs shall be paid off or not ; and that is still the main 
feature of the situation. No doubt when other ships are available 
to take over the crews of ships which must be in dockyard hands 
for long periods it is usually advisable to make the exchange; but 
‘ hard-and-fast rules’ cannot be universally applied, and their publi- 
cation has little practical value, since the decision in all cases must 
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rest with the Admiralty. Similar remarks may be applied to the 
* periodical surveys’ provided for in recent regulations, the first after 
four or five years’ service, and the second after eight or nine years’. 
Such surveys are matters of established practice, and the exact dates 
at which they take place or at which the necessary repairs are effected 
must be governed by many circumstances and be subject to Admiralty 
orders in each case. 

At the end of April it was officially announced that the ‘Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the working of the naval establish- 
ments commences its labours at Portsmouth on the Ist of May.’ The 
First Sea Lord is President, and the Committee includes the Controller 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Admiralty, the Accountant-General, 
the Director of Dockyards, an Admiral Superintendent, and the 
manager of the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company. The Times, in 
making this announcement, appended an explanation of the scope of 
the inquiry ; this was not stated to be official or authoritative, but it 
appears to rest on full information. The most important passages 
may be quoted : 


This inquiry is the necessary corollary to the changes that have been 
effected in the distribution of the fleets and the maintenance of all ships in 
active commission, or in commission with nucleus crews in readiness for 
immediate service. Under these conditions it is essential that the dockyards, 
victualling yards, ordnance depéts, and all other naval establishments shall be 
administered in such manner as to deal promptly with the repairs and refits 
of ships attached to the several fleets not only in peace but in war, and also 
with the more extensive refits of ships. ... Under the new order of things 
the prompt and efficient repair or refit of all ships must be the predominant 
feature in the dockyards, and it will be the task of the Committee to reorganise 
the dockyards with this essential object in view, and at the same time to 
introduce such modifications of administrative procedure as will bring the 
dockyard organisation into line with that which ensures the financial success 
of well-conducted private shipbuilding establishments. 


Attention was also drawn to the congestion arising from the large 
amount of new construction undertaken by the dockyards, and to the 
necessity for a change of system. 

It is not proposed to offer any observations on the composition 
of the Committee, except to express the opinion that a stronger repre- 
sentation of gentlemen experienced in the conduct of private ship- 
building establishments might have secured a greater chance of 
‘ bringing dockyard organisation into line’ with that of the former. 
But there are certain general considerations respecting the dockyards 
which may be stated, as they cannot be disregarded in any arrange- 
ments that may be made for improved administration. 

The Royal dockyards are primarily naval arsenals established and 
developed for the service of the fleet. Their situation on the south 
coast was due to strategical considerations. Portsmouth Yard dates 
from the reign of Henry VII., Chatham from that of Elizabeth, Devon- 
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port was established more than two hundred years ago; Sheerness 
and Pembroke date from 1814, and when they were established steam 
propulsion was in its earliest stages, while the use of iron for shipbuilding 
was not begun. At the three principal dockyards, and at Portsmouth 
best of all, one can trace the developments and extensions that have 
accompanied the growth of our fleet and the introduction of steam- 
power, iron and steel as materials for shipbuilding, armour, and modern 
ordnance. A walk round Portsmouth Yard furnishes an epitome of 
the last century’s progress in naval matériel. During the last sixteen 
years the extraordinary increase in the numbers and size of our war- 
ships has outgrown the resources of our naval ports and establish- 
ments ; large sums have been provided under the Naval Works 
Loan and spent on extensions and improvements at home and 
abroad. Even so, existing home yards have not kept pace with the 
advance in shipbuilding, and Rosyth has been proposed as a new 
naval base, while further extensions at Chatham are contemplated 
before the great additional accommodation at Devonport is ready 
for use. 

Throughout the history of the Royal dockyards, building as well 
as repair and refits of ships have formed a considerable part of their 
operations. Indeed, prior to the introduction of iron and steam for 
naval purposes nearly all shipbuilding was done in the Royal dock- 
yards under peace conditions. Pembroke Yard was established 
solely for shipbuilding. All the other yards built ships, and 
private firms were called in when emergencies arose, as in the 
Crimean War and when the first iron ships and the earliest 
ironclads had to be built. On the machinery side, the steam 
factories, established at all the existing yards except Pembroke, 
were employed only on repairs, new engines being built exclusively 
by private firms. Since 1859, when our first seagoing ironclads were 
commenced, private firms have had an increasing share of shipbuilding 
for the Royal Navy, but the Government dockyards have been em- 
ployed continuously in building, as well as on repairs. When the 
Naval Defence Programme was arranged (1889), and seventy ships 
of various classes had to be completed within five years, thirty- 
eight ships were assigned to the dockyards. The materials for these 
ships, their machinery, gun mountings, and much of their equipment 
were supplied by private firms, and the real dockyard expenditure was 
on labour, which cost about three and three-quarter millions ; over 
six millions was spent with private firms on materials and machinery 
for dockyard-built ships. This is a condition which holds good 
generally for dockyard shipbuilding. In a few cases engines as 
well as hulls have been made in the dockyards, but engine-making 
was practically ended several years ago, except on work done for 
instructional purposes in connection with the training of young naval 
engineers. Experience proved that greater certainty of delivery of 
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machinery and more rapid completion of ships could be obtained 
when engines were built by private firms. The demands of the fleet 
in commission were predominant and pressing, and the resources 
of the steam factories frequently had to be devoted to meeting these 
demands while the work on new engines stood still. In these cir- 
cumstances neither economy nor speed of production was possible, 
and the programme of shipbuilding suffered in consequence to a degree 
which led to the abandonment of the system and a return to depen- 
dence on private engineering firms for propelling and other machinery. 
The keen competition between these firms in excellence of design as 
well as in price furnishes good guarantees for the preservation of public 
interests and the introduction of successive improvements. On the 
shipbuilding side hitherto the dockyards have maintained their rela- 
tive standing and secured a large share of the work. In 1904-5, for 
example, the shipbuilding programme showed nine battleships, seven 
armoured cruisers, two protected cruisers, and two sloops in hand at 
the dockyards. The total vote for wages &c. of men in the home 
yards was 2,328,000/., out of which 837,000]. was assigned to new 
construction, and 1,045,000]. to repairs and refits. For the current 
year the corresponding figures are 2,126,000/. total wages vote, 791,000/. 
being assigned to new construction and 881,000/. to repairs and refits. 
In 1887 the wages expenditure for new construction was 700,000). out 
of a total wages vote of 1,311,000/., and in 1897 927,000/. out of a total 
wages vote of 1,567,000. for home yards. These figures show that in 
recent years, although the sums assigned to labour on new construction 
are still large, they are both absolutely as well as relatively to the total 
wages vote less than they were some years ago. But it is obvious 
that with the great increase in the fleet and in the cost for maintenance 
it is no longer possible to devote anything like the same amounts to 
new construction in the dockyards. Their resources will be absorbed 
to a very great extent in dealing with repairs and refits—a class 
of work for which they are exceptionally well adapted, while their 
experience is unrivalled. 

There is naturally a strong desire on the part of dockyard cfficers 
and workmen to maintain their position as shipbuilders, and not to 
terminate a history which is as old as the dockyards. Apart from all 
controversy as to the relative costs or quality of shipbuilding work 
done in the dockyards or in private shipyards, it is indisputable that 
the former have done well, under many difficulties, as regards speed 
of construction and excellence of workmanship. The Majestic and 
Magnificent, dockyard-built battleships, still hold the record for rapid 
construction, and many other instances might be given of efficient 
performance. On the other hand, the position must be faced that the 
enormous increase in the capital value of the fleet brings with it a 
proportionate increase in the annual expenditure on maintenance and 
repairs. This need can best be met by the dockyards ; and it has been 
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demonstrated that, except in emergencies, it is not desirable to have 
repairs done on any large scale in private yards. These private 
establishments, however, have shown their entire capability and effi- 
ciency in the work of warship-building, and the empire owes its naval 
supremacy at the present time to the courage and enterprise of those 
who founded the great shipbuilding, engineering, and steel-making 
works which this country possesses. When the Naval Defence Pro- 
gramme had to be faced there would have been no hope of its accom- 
plishment but for the existence of these private firms. Since that 
time our resources in shipbuilding, engineering, armour-plate making, 
and gun manufacture have all been enormously developed by the 
enterprise of non-official persons, and in consequence of Admiralty 
requirements. Now a point has been reached that necessitates a 
reconsideration of the national resources as a whole and their best 
utilisation. Obviously it is out of the question to embark on large 
further extensions of plant and appliances for the Royal dockyards in 
order to enable both repairs and new construction to be maintained 
in their old relation, seeing that private yards exist which can 
efficiently carry out the largest shipbuilding programmes; while 
the enterprise of the proprietors deserves recognition and reward. 
This does not necessarily involve the cessation of dockyard ship- 
building, but its considerable restriction. The Admiralty, with the 
advice of the Naval Establishments Committee and any other assist- 
ance it may obtain, must decide what is the proper provision to be 
made annually for the maintenance and repair of the fleet ; what this 
provision will require in the form of dockyard labour under peace 
conditions; what margin above the wages vote and corresponding 
number of workmen ought to be secured to meet emergencies ; and to 
what extent new construction ought to be maintained in the dockyards 
for various good and sufficient reasons. The key of the position is the 
expenditure necessary for the efficient maintenance of the fleet on the 
one side ; and on the other side lies the absolute necessity for having in 
the Royal dockyards a ‘ standing army ’ of skilled and well-disciplined 
artisans who may be trusted to do their duty faithfully under the 
conditions of war as well as of peace, and who would form a nucleus 
around which in times of emergency might be gathered any number 
of recruits from the private trade which the circumstances might 
demand. 

It is undoubted that the artisans of the dockyards are a body of 
men who need not fear comparison with any other workmen in the 
world for intelligence, education, good conduct, industry, and skill in 
their various crafts. Continuity of employment counts for much, the 
standard of discipline is high; in many respects—and especially in 
connection with education—the Admiralty has been a model employer 
for half a century. The system of establishment and pension at 
assigned age-limits or in case of disablement which exists for a certain 
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proportion of the men has also great influence. At the present time 
in the home yards there are 6800 men on the establishment out of a 
total of nearly 36,000. Those not established are classed as ‘ hired’ 
men, and are liable to discharge, but the great majority of them serve 
continuously for long periods and receive gratuities when they retire. 
Isolated from the great shipbuilding centres as the dockyards are, this 
continuity of employment is advantageous to employers and employed. 
Indeed, the conditions of free entry and discharge that prevail on the 
Clyde or the Tyne and involve little hardship could not be adopted in 
the dockyards. Consequently the strict demarcations of labour 
between different trades whieh are enforced in private establishments 
and form such a fruitful cause of dispute between trade unions, are un- 
known in the dockyards, and discipline is much stricter there. When 
workmen have the advantage of long-continued employment they 
appreciate their position and are more amenable to control, because 
their homes and associations are local and settled and disturbance 
is a serious matter. There is a widespread belief, no doubt, that 
dockyard workmen are less industrious than their fellow tradesmen 
in private yards; but as one who has had experience with both 
classes the writer thinks otherwise, and is convinced that under 
similar conditions—either day-work or piece-work—there is nothing 
to choose as between the two. The dockyard employés, no doubt 
in consequence of their training and continuity of employment, feel a 
pride in the reputation and work of these establishments which is 
most notable, and the rivalry between different yards engaged on 
building sister-ships is often keen and pronounced, both as regards 
cost and rate of production. All these conditions are interesting and 
important, and experience in time of war shows that these local 
attachments tend to keep men from leaving even when there are con- 
siderable financial inducements elsewhere. This was proved half a 
century ago during the Crimean War, and is equally true to-day. 
The fact is noteworthy and has a national importance, for much must 
depend upon the efficient working of the dockyards and the good 
conduct of the men in time of war. 

The professional officers in charge of the shipbuilding and en- 
gineering operations of the Royal dockyards are an exceedingly able 
body of men whose technical training is of the highest character. 
Their capability has been emphasised by the selection from their 
numbers of many men who have risen to the highest positions in 
private establishments of the first rank. In the dockyards they are 
subjected necessarily to conditions and limitations that do not occur 
in private employment, but in the circumstances they do all that is 
possible and form a body of valuable public servants. 

There has been a great increase in the wages vote of the dockyards 
in recent years, as will appear from figures stated above. This repre- 
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sents a considerable growth in numbers. In June 1893 there were over 
22,000 employés, of whom 5800 were established ; ten years later the 
total approached 38,000, of whom more than 6000 were established ; now 
the number stands at about 36,000, of whom 6800 are established. Each 
man borne represents an average annual wage of (roughly) 70]. This 
year there is a reduction in the wages vote for the home yards of about 
200,000/., so that there will be a considerable number of men dis- 
charged. The reduction is approximately 5} per cent. on the labour 
on new construction, and only 1? per cent. on the labour for repairs 
and refits ; but it will reduce the numbers by 3000. 

Reasonable retrenchment will always find favour, although it may 
bear hard for a time upon men whose services are no longer required. 
Recent events in the Far East must involve a reconsideration of our 
shipbuilding programme, and it would be a matter of universal satis- 
faction and general relief if advantage could be taken of these special 
circumstances to come to some mutual agreement as to the future 
construction of the great naval Powers. For. afterall, relative force 
is the primary consideration. The British Empire must at all costs 
maintain its relative supremacy, and can do so thanks to its splendid 
private establishments added to its Royal dockyards. In estimating 
our naval strength due regard must be paid to the actual condition of 
our completed ships ; the maintenance of their efficiency is essential, 
and any disposition to cut down the provision for maintenance 
and repairs such as is displayed in the current Navy Esti- 
mates is open to serious question for reasons stated above. 
Improvements in dockyard administration and organisation are 
desirable, and all will unite in good wishes for the success 
of the present Committee. History is in this respect repeating 
itself in many ways, and those who took part in the corresponding 
inquiries of 1885-6 may not be so sanguine as others are in regard to 
the present effort. It may be doubted from the nature of the case, 
and because of essential differences between naval arsenals and great 
private shipbuilding establishments, whether it will be possible to bring 
the Royal dockyards even approximately ‘into line’ with private 
shipyards which are continuously subject to the test of commercial 
success in the form of dividends on capital invested. The dockyards 
are primarily naval arsenals, designed and equipped for the mainte- 
nance and repair of the fleet, and this feature must always be para- 
mount. Private shipbuilding establishments are designed and their 
plant is chosen solely for economy and speed of producticn. «nd all 
the great leading firms occupy yards of recent date. ‘Tue dock- 
yards exist for different purposes, and must have absolutely differ- 
ent tests of efficiency and methods of control. Decentralisation 
is again in the air, and may assume a more definite shape than on 
previous occasions when it has been advocated most strenuously by 
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those who had experience both of Admiralty methods and the manage- 
ment of large commercial undertakings. However this may be, a far 
more important and pressing question is the reasoned and thorough 
investigation of what should be accepted as an adequate annual 
provision for the maintenance of the fleet. The principles on which 
that provision should be determined are clear and definite; the 
responsibility for a decision thereon must rest with the Board of 
Admiralty. 
W. H. Wuire. 











THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
TREATY OF BERLIN 


BEING A TALK WITH THE LATE LORD ROWTON' 


I mer Lord Rowton in August and September 1898 at Wiesbaden. We 
were both patients in the Augen-Klinik of Dr. Pagenstecher, the famous 
oculist. Lord Rowton was suffering from iritis, brought on by over- 
work, but throughout his stay he was extremely agreeable to everybody 
there, very much interested in the other patients; and constantly going 
out of his way to be kind to them. We had many pleasant conversations, 
and of course a certain amount of Lord Rowton’s talk turned upon his 
relations with Lord Beaconsfield. One thing that particularly struck me 
about him was this, that, although he had been for so many years asso- 
ciated with Mr. Disraeli, he could not in the least be described as a 
Disraelian. I remember that the first thing he told me about him was 
that throughout his life he had been a very poor man. His wife, 
whom Lord Rowton did not care so much for, he said, had a good join- 
ture, but Mr. Disraeli himself, beyond his salary, was never well off. A 
curious point about him was that, whereas in the early part of his life 
he was very fond of jewellery, he died with hardly any. Lord Rowton 
said he only left a single set of onyx studs, and a watch without a chain, 
while at the time of his death he was not even possessed of an umbrella. 
Obviously he had the highest opinion of his great chief, but he did not 
seem to be saturated with enthusiasm about him; in fact, he took 
rather a critical attitude, though strongly believing in his genius. 
I remember asking him one day whether Mr. Disraeli was really 
sincere in the strongly Protestant views which he expressed. All the 
answer I got was, with a shrug of the shoulders: ‘ My dear fellow, is any 
man ever quite sincere in his religious opinions?’ Very interesting 
also was his account of the way in which he became Mr. Disraeli’s 
private secretary. They met at a country house where Lord Rowton, 
as quite a young man, entertained the company by singing nigger 


‘ The writer promised Lord Rowton at the time not to publish anything of the 
conversation here reported during his lifetime. The condition is now, unfortunately, 
fulfilled, and the conversation, of which a transcript was made shortly after it took 
place, is now reproduced ‘olidem verbis. 
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songs and dancing a breakdown. Mr. Disraeli was delighted, and 
the next day he went up to him and thanked him for his perform- 
ance. Mr. Corry, as he then was, said: ‘Ah, you think I played 
the fool!’ Mr. Disraeli replied: ‘No, you pleased me so much 
that I want you to come and be my impresario,’ and the bargain 
was there and then concluded. 

This reminded me of a curious story which Lord Rowton had 
previously told about the late Sir Patrick Talbot, Serjeant-at-Arms 
in the House of Lords. He had been private secretary to the great 
Lord Derby, when Prime Minister, and afterwards married one of 
his daughters. One day, when a large party was present at Knowsley, 
Lord Derby burst out at table with the remark: ‘It’s a curious 
thing one never knows what a lot of damned fools there are in England 
until one becomes Prime Minister.’ Thereupon Talbot, at the other 
end of the table, said: ‘ Yes, and one never knows what a damned fool 
a Prime Minister may be until one becomes his private secretary.’ Lord 
Derby’s reply was, ‘ Thank you, Pat.’ I asked Lord Rowton if he did 
not see that this was a parallel to his own story of the introduction 
to Mr. Disraeli. No Prime Minister is a hero to his private secretary. 

But my most interesting conversation with Lord Rowton took 
place one day in the Kurgarten, at Wiesbaden. We were sitting 
smoking under the trees, and I ventured to ask him what was likely 
to happen with regard to the Life of Lord Beaconsfield. He said, 
“You speak of the Life. Those who talk in that way cannot have 
read, or at least they can’t have studied, Lord Beaconsfield’s will. 
He left his papers to me, absolutely in my discretion as to publishing 
them or not.’ ‘ Allowing that,’ I said, ‘why should they not be 
published now in the interests of history?’ ‘ With regard to that,’ 
came the reply, ‘ there are, of course, many difficulties. I can quite 
imagine if I were to publish some of the papers in my possession that, 
when I hereafter met my old chief in the next world, he might say 
to me, “ My dear fellow, surely you have very much changed since 
I left the world. Was it quite discreet to publish so-and-so, and 
so-and-so?” and then, what should I have to say?’ I took the 
liberty of submitting that the interests of history perhaps were para- 
mount in this connection, and then as an illustration gave him a 
point which we had previously been discussing. With regard to 
the Chinese question, which was then agitating England, I said it 
was very difficult for an ordinary observer quite to understand how 
the difference came about between the present situation and that 
which existed at the time of the Berlin Treaty, adding that obviously 
Lord Beaconsfield, at the latter time, had successfully negotiated 
and carried through a policy of ‘ bluff,’ whereas now Lord Salisbury 
did not seem even to attempt to ‘ bluff.” How was it? He inter- 
posed at once: ‘You say “bluff”; that is a wrong word. As a 
matter of fact Lord Beaconsfield was absolutely serious all through.’ 
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I said I should very much like to hear about that. ‘ Well, some 
day,’ he replied, ‘when you have half an hour to spare, 1 will tell 
you the whole secret history of the Berlin Congress, which will cer- 
tainly interest you. Perhaps some day, when I am dead and gone, 
you may tell the story." There is no time like the present, and sitting 
under those trees in the Kurgarten we gradually drifted into a con- 
versation on this very point, which, naturally, I was somewhat anxious 
to hear all about. Lord Rowton said: ‘ At the time when the Berlin 
Congress was agreed upon I was very unwell, suffering, in fact, from 
the results of twenty years of overwork. Lord Beaconsfield was 
also unwell, and it became a question whether he could attend the - 
Congress ; in fact, he refused to go unless I would go with him. 
When he told me this, I was naturally in a difficulty. I did not 
want to desert him, but I really did not feel up to the undertaking. 
After talking the matter over with him, I said, “ Well, I'll tell you 
what I will do. I will go and consult Sir William Gull, and follow 
his advice!” AndIwent. After hearing all I had to say, Sir William 
remarked : “On the whole, I should advise you to go, but don’t 
do any secretarial work; simply go as Lord Beaconsfield’s general 
adviser, and throw all the work on to the official people.” I accepted 
his advice, and may say in passing that I was perfectly well all through 
the Congress. It seemed to act as a sort of stimulant to me, and 
I was decidedly better than I had been in England. However, back 
I went to Lord Beaconsfield and told him I would agree to go. “ But,” 
I said, “I have a plan in my mind. Don’t let us go with Lord Salis- 
bury and the Foreign Office crowd ; let us start a few days before- 
hand by ourselves. We will go to Calais first, and stay at the old 
hotel where Sterne began his ‘Sentimental Journey.’ Then,”’ he 
continued, ‘I said to Lord Beaconsfield, “ we will go on to Brussels, 
a pretty place, which you have never seen, and from there we will 
go to Berlin quietly by ourselves, arriving, on my calculation, about 
four days before the Congress begins.” We carried out this programme, 
and eventually arrived at our hotel in Berlin a little before ten o’clock 
one night. Lord Salisbury and about forty of the Foreign Office 
officials came straight to Berlin together by special train. 

“I gave the necessary orders about the rooms and the unpacking, 
and had hardly seen to these things when a card was brought up to 
me, and I was told that its owner was waiting to see me. It was 
the well-known Herr von Radowitz, afterwards Ambassador.? When 
I went down to see him, he said at once, “ I come from Prince Bismarck, 
who wishes to know when he can see Lord Beaconsfield.” This was 
about ten o’clock. I went straight back and told Lord Beaconsfield, 
who said, “ Tell Prince Bismarck that I will wait upon him at once.” 
So it was that within a few minutes we set out for the Radziwill 
Palace. On arriving there about 10.30, Lord Beaconsfield was shown 


? Now German Minister at Madrid. 
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up to the Prince. I lit a cigarette and began to stroll about under 
the trees. Whilst I was walking there, what was my surprise to 
hear my own name called out, ““My dear Monty!” I turned in 
astonishment, and beheld Count Schouvaloff, who was then, as you 
know, the Russian Ambassador in London. We were old and intimate 
friends in London, where we saw a great deal of each other. “ My 
dear fellow,” said he, “what in the world are you doing here ?” 
I replied, “I am waiting for Lord Beaconsfield, who is now closeted 
with Prince Bismarck.” His face fell. Obviously he had come 
upon the same errand, and Lord Beaconsfield had forestalled him. 
That was the first move, and I have no doubt at all that already at 
that first interview Bismarck had taken the measure of his man in 
Lord Beaconsfield, and I traced from that a great deal of what sub- 
sequently occurred.’ Lord Rowton added something here about a 
former occasion on which Bismarck had met Mr. Disraeli and had been 
impressed with him, but the details of that have escaped my memory. 
‘ Well, then, the Congress went on.” 

I interpolated a perhaps somewhat foolish question. I said: 
* With regard to that time in Berlin, I do not know if you can tell me 
whether there is any truth in a rather curious story which I have 
heard about Lord Beaconsfield.’ ‘Whatisit?’ asked Lord Rowton. 
‘It was very hot weather at the time, was it not?’ I said. ‘ Yes, 
it was,’ assented Lord Rowton. ‘The story was this,’ I said. ‘ At 
the beginning of his stay there Lord Beaconsfield engaged a double- 
bedded room and ordered both beds to be prepared. Naturally 
the people in the hotel got very interested, and thought the old man 
had some intrigue on; in fact, the story goes that they lay in wait 
for him in the corridors and watched to see if any one visited the 
room. Then they discovered the explanation of the mystery to be 
that in very hot weather Lord Beaconsfield got up in the middle of the 
night and changed from one bed into the other, so as to enjoy the cool 
sheets.’ Lord Rowton smiled and said ; ‘I am afraid there is no truth 
in that ; at least, I don’t remember it, and, as I had the ordering of 
the rooms, I should have known if anything of the sort had occurred.’ 

Lord Rowton went on to describe how the Congress used to meet 
and discuss matters. ‘If any important question arose it would 
adjourn for a day or two, when the Ambassadors would consider the 
point, another meeting would be summoned, and their decision would 
be stated. Eventually, the thing came to this, that the English repre- 
rentatives put forward four points which were described as an ulti- 
matum for the acceptance of Russia. The Russians at once said that 
these points were of so great importance that they could not possibly 
decide upon them by themselves, and that they must refer them to their 
Emperor ; and not only so, but they must send, not an ordinary general 
or bearer of despatches, but a diplomat of higher rank, to St. Petersburg 
to obtain the Emperor’s opinion. Consequently the sittings of the 
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Congress were adjourned for three or four days to allow the Russians to 
communicate with the Tsar. 

‘On the morning after that decision Lord Beaconsfield came into 
my room. He said: “I have been thinking over this matter very 
seriously most of the night, and I have quite made up my mind what to 
do. It seems to me impossible for Russia to concede these points, and, 
if they refuse, I have sketched out my plan. We will return to England 
atonce. My desire is, if possible, to get to London upon Sunday night 
and to have a good night’s rest. On Monday morning I shall go down 
to Osborne—or Windsor—and after lunch I propose to lay my report 
before her Majesty. A declaration of war with Russia will follow. 
Kindly make the necessary arrangements for our journey.” I rang for 
a Bradshaw,’ said Lord Rowton, ‘ and spent some time in studying it. 
I found, as a matter of fact, that it would be impossible for us to carry 
out Lord Beaconsfield’s plan. The trains did not suit. We could 
only get to London on the Sunday night if we took a special train from 
Cologne. Accordingly, without any hesitation, I wrote out a telegram 
to the station-master at Cologne—whom I happened to know—a 
Colonel somebody—they are all old military officers in Germany— 
ordering him to have a special train ready for Lord Beaconsfield and 
myself at such-and-such an hour on the specified day. 

* You may be surprised to hear it, but that telegram was the turning 
point of the whole affair. The next day, or the day after, I was walking 
along a few yards from our hotel when I met Prince Bismarck driving 
in an open carriage. He stopped it and asked me where Lord Beacons- 
field was. I told him that he was in the hotel, and Prince Bismarck 
asked: “Can I see him?” “Yes,” I replied. Then he pulled 
out his watch and said: “‘ Look here, at the present moment it is 
twelve minutes to four, and I am due with my Prince at the Palace at 
four o’clock. I wish to see Lord Beaconsfield, and I shall go up to him, 
but I wish you to come to us at five minutes to four sharp, and announce 
to me the exact time.” We went along to the hotel, and I showed him 
up to Lord Beaconsfield’s room. Punctually at five minutes to four I 
knocked at the door. When I went in the two were talking about the 
horribly bad paving of the Wilhelmstrasse. i begged their pardon, 
and told Prince Bismarck that it was five minutes to four. He bowed 
and thanked me, and I left the room. In two minutes the door opened, 
Prince Bismarck came out, got into his carriage, and drove away. He 
would reach the Palace punctually at four o’clock. I went in to Lord 
Beaconsfield and apologised for having intruded. He said, “‘ Don’t 
mention it, my dear Corry ; you no doubt had a very good reason for 
what you did. But a very curious thing occurred. The moment 
after you left the room Bismarck turned sharply to me. We had been 
talking on indifferent subjects before, but now he said: ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield, do these four points really represent England’s ultimatum 
to Russia?’ And I said: ‘ Yes, they do.’ ’* 
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‘ The Congress met again for a final decision on this matter at the 
appointed time. Whilst the meeting was going on I waited outside as 
usual. After a sitting of a couple of hours the door opened, and I 
noticed particularly that the Russians came out first, Schouvaloff at 
their head. Lord Beaconsfield, as was his custom, came out last of all, 
and, when he was going away, he took my arm and said: “‘ My dear 
Corry, I have seen what I never expected to see. Russia has given way 
on all four points.” We subsequently discovered, of course, that my 
telegram to the station-master at Cologne had been promptly trans- 
mitted to Prince Bismarck. He thereupon saw that Lord Beacons- 
field was in earnest. He knew, and this we did not discover until a good 
deal later, that, as a matter of fact, the Russians had received orders from 
the Tsar, practically to submit to anything rather than go to war with 
England. He knew that, but we did not. Both at the first interview, 
of which I told you, and after that lucky telegram of mine to Cologne, 
he saw that Lord Beaconsfield was in earnest. He had taken the 
measure of the man; he told the Russians what the fact was, and the 
result was that they gave in. I may tell you further that the Russian 
pretext that they must consult the Tsar upon the question of those 
four points was a mere blind. They did send off a messenger, one of 
their highest diplomats, but we learned later on that he left the train 
at Kénigsberg, and did not proceed any farther.’ 

* As to this,’ I said to Lord Rowton, ‘ why in the world should it 
not be published so as to show them up?’ He said: ‘ My dear 
fellow, what is the good ? Their answer would be at once to repudiate 
the whole thing, in accordance with their traditions ; and they would 
say about myself: “ Here is this fellow trying to push himself forward, 
to make himself prominent with regard to these matters, with which 
really he had nothing to do.” It would be impossible.’ 

Having heard all this, I returned to my original point with Lord 
Rowton. I said: ‘ Now, accepting all you have told me about Lord 
Beaconsfield, was it not after all a game of “ bluff” on his part ? 
Supposing we had gone to war with Russia over these points, what 
earthly chance had we of success?’ ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘there you 
make a great mistake. England would not have stood alone in that 
war. As a matter of fact, all our plans were ready then for fighting 
Russia, and had been thought out for the previous two years. You 
forget that we should at that time have had the Turks as our allies, 
fresh as they were from a by no means unsuccessful contest with 
Russia. In addition, it is almost certain that Austria would also have 
joined us in fighting the pretensions of Russia. That Power would 
have been beaten, and she knew it. Now compare that with the 
present situation. You complain of Lord Salisbury not adopting a 
similar policy ; but remember that, if we went to war with Russia to- 
morrow about these places in China, we should have to fight alone, 
without allies. Furthermore, it would be impossible for us to prevent 
Russia from taking these places. She now is beginning to recognise how 
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strong she is, and what she can do * ; and even if we could prevent her, 
these places are not worth going to war about. In my opinion, Lord 
Salisbury deserves the greatest credit for resisting all the pressure that 
has been brought to bear upon him to go to war with Russia just now ; 
and I may tell you that I never in all my life was more impressed by a 
political speech than by what he said at the opening of Parliament 
this year. Leaning across the table in a most grave and impressive 
manner, he warned England not to attempt tasks which were beyond 
her strength.’ 

I ventured then to say that I was afraid a very bad impression had 
been made upon the minds of the public about this China matter, 
because, owing to the revelations made by the Pekin correspondent of 
the Times, it was made to appear that at every point we had been 
beaten by Russia, and that she had broken promises made to us with- 
out our having resented their breach. ‘ That is perfectly true,’ said 
Lord Rowton, ‘ but to those who have been in diplomacy it is no strange 
thing. Russian methods of diplomacy are unique, and I can give you, 
curidusly, now we are speaking of it, a typical instance which occurred 
at that very Berlin Congress which we have been discussing. As you 
know, I went to Berlin as Lord Beaconsfield’s right-hand man, doing 
really no work to speak of, but simply supporting and advising him, 
and in that capacity I was the enfant gaté of the Congress. In other 
words, I was allowed to play about. I could go into all the rooms 
where the sub-committees were sitting ; in fact, I had the run of the 
place. One morning I made use of that privilege to be present at the 
meeting of the Military Commissioners of all the Powers, who had met 
to settle finally a question of the frontier between Russia and Turkey.* 

* What I am going to tell you will strike you as extraordinary. But 
if you don’t believe me, ask Sir Lintorn Simmons, who is still alive,’ 
and who was then our chief military representative, or his assistant, a 
very able officer, Sir John Ardagh. Ask them whether they can confirm 
my story or not. At the previous sitting of these Military Commis- 
sioners a frontier line had been agreed upon, which took a zigzag form 
thus’ (indicating the position on the gravel with his walking-stick)— 


* At the next meeting, which I attended, we found a most curious 
alteration of the map. Instead of the frontier running as indicated 
above, it ran thus : [the dotted line]. 





* This was said, be it observed, sevun years ago. 

‘ This is a noteworthy point. Lord Rowton must have meant the frontier between 
Turkey and Roumania or Bulgaria. 
> He died in 1903. 
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‘ The effect of that was to give Russia a certain pass which the 
Commissioners had previously agreed should remain the property of 
Turkey.’ ‘ You mean,’ I asked, ‘ that the Russians had altered the 
map?’ ‘Of course,’ said Lord Rowton, ‘ the Commissioners put 
that right; and although I had nothing to do with it, that instance made 
@ great impression on my mind, and in fact made me very angry. I 
found an opportunity, during the course of the same day, of putting 
myself in the way of Count Schouvaloff. As I have already mentioned, 
he and I were great friends. I had met him practically every day of 
my life in London ; he was a regular type of the Russian diplomatist, 
spent all his time apparently in going about in society, and flirting with 
all the pretty women. He used to say he never felt fit for business 
until he had drunk a couple of bottles of “‘ dried” champagne. Being 
very indignant about this matter, J challenged him about it, and said, 
‘‘ Look here, are you aware what your fellows have done?” I told 
him how they had altered the map, and apparently, had they been 
allowed, would have stolen a piece of Turkish territory. What 
followed was very curious. He looked straight into my eyes for a 
couple of seconds, patted me gently on the shoulder with his right 
hand, and then turned and walked silently away. 

‘Such are the methods of Russian diplomacy.’ 


A. N. CumMine. 





A COUNTRY PARSON 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ' 


Ir is just thirteen years since I contributed to this Review an article 
which attracted some little attention at the time, and which was an 
attempt to draw a faithful picture of the manner of life of a Norfolk 
Country Parson in the Fourteenth Century,—of the sort of man he 
was, of his household and his influence, of the example he showed to 
others, of the good he did and the solid benefits bestowed by him 
upon his parish and his people, from the beautiful church which still 
remains as his noble monument to the Fair which he established within 
his borders, and which for centuries proved a real and most valuable 
boon to that part of the county of Norfolk in which he lived and died. 

The unique document on which this account of the Rev. John 
Gurnay, Rector of Harpley during the first half of the fourteenth 
century, was based, furnishes us with a complete and minute balance- 
sheet of the good man’s expenditure, and some account too of his 
income, during the year 1306, affords us at the same time a curious 
insight into certain events of local importance, and throws a curious 
light upon the habits and sentiments of the country folk of Norfolk 
six centuries ago. 

* What a lucky man you are in your finds ! ’ said the late illustrious 
Bishop of Oxford, writing to me shortly after the appearance of this 
essay ; and how proud I was as I read his letter and whispered to 
myself, ‘ Praise from Sir Hubert’ ! 

It is almost exactly six hundred years since that bailiff’s account 
of the Rev. John Gurnay was drawn up, and times have changed since 
those days. 

They are always changing, and it is well they should. As the 
great poet of our time puts it— 


Meet is it changes should control our being 
Lest we rust at ease. 


' Memorials of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763: The Correspondence of Edmund 
Pyle, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to George II., with Samuel Kerrich, D.D., Vicar 
of Dersingham, &c. . . . Annotated and edited by Albert Hartshorne. (John Lane: 
the Bodley Head, London, and New York.) 8vo. MCMV. 
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The question is, have we grown upwards as the centuries have 
moved on, grown up to a higher level of thought and sentiment, and 
manners and ideals ? 

Does man grow slowly up to nature? or were the former days 
better than these ? 


The picture which Macaulay drew of the manners and life of the 
country parsons during that dark time when the people of England 
were painfully and slowly recovering from the effects of the Great 
Rebellion and the social disorganisation that followed, is now generally 
acknowledged to be full of exaggeration, not to say of caricature ; but 
the mischievous effect which that brilliant piece of writing has had upon 
the half-informed public is chiefly to be deplored in that whatever 
measure of truth there may be in Macaulay’s account of the country 
clergy in the days of the later Stuarts is commonly believed to be as 
true of the country parsons in the days of the first Georges ; and that 
among the latter there was little change and no improvement. The 
assumption has been tacitly taken for granted that during at least the 
first half of the eighteenth century the incumbents of the country 
parishes were an ignorant, plebeian, down-trodden class, careless in 
their ministrations, lacking in any high sense of duty, and exercising 
little or no moral or spiritual influence upon their parishioners. 

I have long had a strong suspicion that this view is unsupported by 
facts, and could be shown to be altogether erroneous, if only the 
evidence which is needed could be collected from the holes and corners 
which are not easily accessible. I was therefore extremely glad to learn 
that there existed just such a body of evidence as would throw quite a 
new light upon this subject—evidence which had been carefully pre- 
served, and a portion of which was being prepared for the press by 
a diligent and competent editor ; exactly the sort of evidence which 
would show us how the country parsons lived in Norfolk during the 
reigns of the first two Georges in an area of say fifty or sixty square 
miles, and where people high and low were presumably neither better 
nor worse than in other equal areas elsewhere. 

Obviously it did not tend to lessen the interest of this body of 
evidence with which we are invited to deal, when it turned out that 
it was in large part and specially concerned with the district in which 
his Gracious Majesty, during the last forty years, has become the 
largest landowner, and with whose interests he has so intimately 
identified himself that we in the East have of late presumed to designate 
that district as ‘the King’s country,’ without leave asked or granted. 


Mr. Hartshorne has been for many years a distinguished Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and has long been known as a diligent 
‘ collector,’ and the fortunate possessor, among other things, of a huge 
mass of family letters, numbering several thousands, which have 
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been arranged by their owner in twenty-eight folio volumes—the 
earliest of these dating as far back as 1633, the latest being com- 
prised in two volumes of correspondence from Francis Douce, the 
accomplished keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, and dating 
from 1804 to 1827. 

Personally I cannot help regretting that we have here only the 
letters of a single correspondent writing to his friend Dr. Kerrich. 
For we are assured by Mr. Hartshorne that there are in his possession 
actually seven other volumes of similar gossipy revelations, and 
covering the whole period of Kerrich’s incumbency of the Rectory of 
Dersingham—a parish contiguous to Sandringham in Norfolk—from 
1729 to 1768, 1.e. covering the whole reign of George the Second and 
eight memorable years of the reign of George the Third. 

However, this instalment—for we can only regard it as such— 
makes a very valuable contribution to the domestie history of this 
period, helping us to become intimate with good people who were 
neither politicians nor social magnates, nor fools nor knaves, but 
simple, homely country parsons and small gentry, fairly cultured, 
and passing their days for the most part virtuously and usefully, 

decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to their household gods. 

Samuel Kerrich was a Norfolk man, born at Harleston in 1696, 
educated at St. Paul’s School, where he became a diligent and accurate 
scholar, and entered at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge—then usually 
called Benet College—in 1714. There he had the character of a very 
hard reader, being rather more addicted to tea than to any stronger 
potations. In due course he was elected to a Fellowship in his College, 
soon rose to be tutor and then a successful ‘coach,’ with as many 
pupils as he chose to take. This continued for ten years. He was 
evidently a man of winning manners and considerable intellectual gifts, 
with a remarkable faculty for making friends. About 1722 he managed 
to win the affection of a Cambridge beauty with a comfortable fortune 
entirely at her own disposal. But the loving pair were prudent, and 
resolved to delay their marriage till the bridegroom should obtain 
some preferment. He was evidently making a steady income by his 
pupils, and the Fellowship at Benet’s College was not to be lightly 
parted with. The engagement had lasted little more than a year 
when the young lady died, leaving the whole of her fortune to her 
fiancé. Kerrich kept on at his pupils, doubtless saving money, and 
two years after the death of his first love he became once more engaged 
to ‘a famous Cambridge beauty,’ whom he married in May 1729. 
Of course he vacated his fellowship, but he remained still at Cambridge, 
living in his own house and prospering. He was not without expecta- 
tions ; for he seems already to have received the promise of the living 
of Dersingham from his friends the Hostes of Sandringham Hall; the 
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incumbent was a very old man, and the probability was that Kerrich 
would not have long to wait for the vacancy. He had not been married 
more than a few months when a messenger came from Andrew Rogers, 
the Rector of Sandringham, telling him that the Rev. Thomas Gill, 
the incumbent of Dersingham and West Newton, was in articulo mortis, 
and if he hoped to succeed to the second of these livings, which was in 
the gift of the Crown, it behoved him to bestir himself and lose no time. 

Thomas Gill, who lay a-dying, was the son of a very staunch old 
Royalist in the time of the Rebellion who had suffered for loyalty in 
more ways than one. Nathaniel Gill—the father—was born in 1606, 
and presented to the Rectory of Burgh by Aylsham in 1638. He 
was an M.A. of Cambridge, and was possessed of a landed estate 
which entitled him to assume the style of Esquire, when that word 
meant that he was above the degree of yeoman. In 1643 he was 
denounced as a delinquent and his living was sequestered; but he 
persisted in serving his cure with obstinate fidelity, persisted in baptiz- 
ing children with the sign of the cross and marrying young people with 
the ring in scornful defiance of Puritans and malignants. It seems 
that his people trusted and loved him ; but this kind of thing could 
not be expected to be tolerated by the dominant faction, and in 1650 
he was driven out of Burgh and took up his residence at Bungay, where 
he continued to live till the Restoration. He took with him the 
Parish Register of Burgh, which he retained as his private property. 
It has been preserved till the present day, and is a very curious volume. 
The seventeenth-century Norfolk ‘ sqguarson’ has made a number of 
miscellaneous entries in the book, most of them written in Latin, and 
many of them giving us scraps of information about his own career, 
which had a certain romance in it. On Christmas day 1660 the ejected 
Rector once more officiated in Burgh Church. What a pity that we 
have not even a note on the subject or the manner of that sermon! 

It was this gentleman’s son, Thomas Gill, who now lay a-dying. 
I assume that he was born at Bungay during the time of his father’s 
banishment. In 1683 he became Rector of Knapton and was pre- 
ferred to Dersingham and West Newton in 1705. He was at this 
time (1728) between seventy-five and eighty years of age. The poor 
old gentleman was past work now, for you must please to observe that 
there was no thought of leaving the services in his churches to take 
care of themselves. It was regarded as a matter of course that they 
should be duly provided for, and it seems moreover that it was de 
rigueur that a weekly sermon should be preached in the church. So 
Mr. Gill had as curate a man of some distinction and ability. Some- 
how he had not succeeded in the clerical profession ; but the following 
letter gives us one little episode in his career : 

Sandringham: 16th of August, 1728. 

There has lately been a wedding in our neighbourhood, of a very uncommon 

and surprising nature; and because it may possibly affect your affairs in its 
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consequences, I therefore thought it would be the part of a friend to acquaint you 
with it at large. 

Mr. Gill has a daughter, of about fifty years of age, who has been a widow 
about twenty years and has for many years past kept a boarding-house at 
Yarmouth. Her name, Clarges. She has been a merry wife and a merry widow ; 
she has two daughters women-grown. The younger of these lasses (Penelope 
by name) has kept Mr. Gill’s house ever since he has been a widower, and is a 
cheerful, sprightly little tit. Mr. Gill has had a curate in his house about 
half a year; one Mr. Seward, whose true character I am a stranger to; but it 
is possible you may know something of it, he being that Senior Westminster 
lad that missed ofa Fellowship at Trinity. Ever since he has been at Mr. Gill’s 
he has behaved with so much gallantry towards Penelope as to raise very 
tender emotions in her breast, and their mutual fondness soon became apparent, 
not only to their own family, but likewise to the whole neighbourhood, in so 
much that everybody concluded it would be a match; especially Mr. Gill seemed 
to acquiesce in it. 

Penelope’s mother, hearing something of the matter, hastened over from 
Yarmouth, to make her Father Gill a visit at Dersingham, and brings her eldest 
daughter (Suky) along with her. And perceiving that her daughter Pene and 
Seward were like to make a match (to which she seemed averse) she 
takes away Pene home with her to Yarmouth and leaves Suky to keep Mr. 
Gill’s house, and so become a sharer of his favours. It was natural enough 
for Seward (taking it for granted that his passion was honourable) to pursue 
his nymph Pene to Yarmouth. He did so. But when the widow got him 
there she was so frank in her declarations to Seward, as to let him know that 
she (the widow) had conceived such an ardent passion for him that either death 
or enjoyment must be the result of it. The noble Doctor took pity on the 
languishing widow, married her before he returned to Dersingham, and has 
left poor Pene to weep and call him father. 

Mr. Seward has no preferment but Mr. Gill’s curacy (£15 per annum and 
board) . .. he is well acquainted with the Lord Chancellor’s son. He is a 
man of fine parts and learning and has gained the esteem of the Colonel and 
Major [Hoste] by his preaching and conversation; and I don’t know how far 
his artful address may be conducive to the attainment of his ends .. . 


The writer of this letter was the Rev. Andrew Rogers, Rector of 
Sandringham, he too a Cambridge man and M.A. of Benet College ; he 
had but lately been presented to Sandringham, held it apparently for 
no more than three years, and then was succeeded by this very Francis 
Seward, who died in 1732 and was buried in Sandringham Church, 
where a ledger-stone to his memory may still be seen. 

To return to our friend Kerrich, he lost no time in securing the two 
pieces of preferment he sought for, and a fortnight after old Mir. Gill’s 
death he was instituted to Dersingham and West Newivn, having 
during those fourteen days presented himself before Sir Robert Walpole, 
who received him courteously, and furnished him with a letter to the 
Lord Chancellor (King), one of whose sons greeted him cordially as an 
old acquaintance at Cambridge—peradventure that very son upon 
whose good offices and intercession poor Seward had built some idle 
hopes and languidly reckoned without quite knowing why ! 

Oh! ye young aspirants for promotion and preferment, ye may do 
worse than read this volume if ye would learn the trick of climbing 
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the slippery ladder. The game that some men seem to play by in- 
stinct—as if to the manner born—has its own rules and methods ; and 
success is only achieved by continual practice never quite remitted. 
Would ye win? Then ye must play the game, and play it hard! 
The question whether it is worth your while is another question. 
That I must leave. But all this is digression. 

Mr. Kerrich being now in possession of his two pieces of prefer- 
ment, found himself, nevertheless, houseless and homeless. At 
neither place was there a parsonage—at any rate, none fit for the 
residence of a clergyman of some fortune. The first thing he did 
was to provide himself with a commodious dwelling. Accordingly, 
he set to work to alter and enlarge an old house of some pretension 
at Dersingham, and prepare it for the reception of the young wife 
whom he had lately married. While the building and furnishing was 
going on he was hovering between Dersingham and Cambridge. The 
house was just ready when the young wife died. She never saw the 
home that her widowed husband had provided for her. He was just 
thirty-five years old. He had ‘burnt his ships,’ as far as any pro- 
spect at the University was concerned ; and now what remained ‘ but 
to bury himself in the country, poor man, with nothing to do, and 
nobody to talk to, and no society’? Are you quite sure of that, my 
commiserating reader? Be not rash with those lips of thine. It 
so happens that the neighbourhood in which Mr. Kerrich had made 
up his mind to settle down in this year of grace 1729, and in 
which he continued to discharge the duties of his sacred calling for 
the next forty years or so, was a very desirable neighbourhood 
indeed. 

To begin with, in the contiguous parish of Sandringham there lived 
at the Hall a considerable squire and his son, who kept up a good 
house and were held in high esteem by all classes in the county. The 
Hostes were quite above the petty meanness of trafficking in their 
Church preferment. They had a strong regard for Kerrich, whom 
they had known intimately at Cambridge, and had learnt to respect 
and admire. They were patrons of the benefice of Sandringham, and 
the rector of the parish at this time was the very Andrew Rogers, 
the writer of the letter to Kerrich giving the news of old Mr. Gill’s 
moribund condition. Mr. Rogers was a Cambridge M.A. He had 
only very recently been appointed to Sandringham, and was himself 
death-stricken. His time was short. Mr. Rogers’s immediate pre- 
decessor had been Robert Cremer, M.A., a son of Sir John Cremer, of 
Ingoldisthorpe, High Sheriff for the county in 1660. He himself had 
sold the Ingoldisthorpe estate to the Hostes at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and had taken holy orders. 

At Castle Rising the rector for the past thirty years or so was a 
scholar and divine of some note in his day, one Elisha Smith, M.A., 
a great writer of books, and esteemed a learned personage, whose 
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erudite works may be occasionally found on old bookstalls here and 
there. 

At Anmer and Shernburne (for he held the two parishes together) 
the rector was an old gentleman who had been the incumbent for some 
thirty years, and who lived on till 1748. I presume that he was a 
graduate, but whether or not, he had married a daughter of John 
Spelman, of Narburgh, M.P. for Castle Rising in 1660, and one of the 
Norfolk magnates. 

At Harpley—my old friend the Rev. John Gurney’s benefice— 
there had actually been three doctors in divinity in succession, who 
held the benefice between 1706 and 1744, one of whom became a 
prebendary of Bristol, and another ended as Dean of Durham. 

I say nothing of Lynn during this period, partly because there is 
so much to say. 

With such an entourage as this, with half a dozen resident clergy- 
men of education and character and more or less culture and learning 
living within a short walk of his own door, it is hardly conceivable 
that a man like Kerrich could have wanted for stimulating and 
sympathetic companionship. He had collected a large library, which 
he had been studiously using from his boyhood. He was a great 
reader of Shakespeare. I wonder which folio (for it seems it was a 
folio) he was the possessor of, and which he had annotated laboriously 
on many a precious page. He was so faithful a preacher that his 
heirs or representatives kept more than two hundredweight of his 
written sermons till the beginning of the nineteenth century; he 
carried on a large correspondence with his old pupils and Cambridge 
friends, which it is to be feared has all disappeared—for he wrote too 
much to think of keeping copies of his letters; he had a great taste 
for art, which his son inherited and would have adopted as a pro- 
fession if he had not been deterred from that by the advice of Hogarth ; 
he loved music, and among his neighbours we hear of one young lady 
at least who was a performer upon the organ ; he kept himself abreast 
of the theological learning of his time, though he seems to have dis- 
liked religious controversy, and there was abundance to interest him 
in the sayings and doings of the great folks to whose houses he was 
admitted as a well-mannered and well-informed guest. He appears 
to have been on somewhat intimate terms with Sir Robert Walpole 
during the last few years of that great man’s retirement in his Norfolk 
palace ; and when Walpole died, Kerrich felt that any hopes that he 
might have had of cathedral or episcopal preferment were at an end. 
As Bishop Gooch puts it, writing in 1745: ‘ The truth is, you lost 
your benefactor before you lost your friend. The first ended with 
his loss of power ; the last, with the loss of life. He intended you some 
dignity in the Church, when he could conveniently obtain it for you.’ 

Kerrich was never, it seems, consumed by a hankering after pre- 
ferment. Obviously he was conscious of more than ordinary powers, 
Vou. LVLII—No, 341 H 
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but he was rather lacking in push. He took his D.D. degree in 1755 
in view of what might happen some day. Let it be remembered that 
the exercises and disputations of a candidate for this, the highest 
title that the University could bestow, were at this time by no means 
a mere form. As an undergraduate, Kerrich had started a debating 
society among some promising young men, and their debates were 
carried on in Latin, in view of the disputations which were then 
invariably carried on in the divinity schools. When the time came 
for Kerrich to maintain his theological dissertation against all comers, 
there appears to have been a considerable number of opponents to 
bring forward their formal objections to the postulant’s thesis, and 
Kerrich was put upon his mettle, and ‘ kept in the rostrum for nearly 
three hours.’ ‘It was the longest Act,’ he says, ‘ that has been known 
a great while. . . . I may send you word that I have lost no reputa- 
tion by it.’ 

The mania for building splendid houses in Norfolk had begun 
before Dr. Kerrich took up his residence in the county. The example 
had been set at the close of the seventeenth century by that gentle- 
hearted and noble-minded old non-juror, Roger North, who de- 
molished the old house of the Yelvertons and built up from his own 
designs the Hall at Rougham—a house much too large for the estate, 
insomuch that his grandson, who could not afford to live in it, pulled 
it down. The Hall at Raynham had been designed by Jones in 
1630, but was greatly altered and enlarged by Charles, the third 
Viscount Townshend, nearly a century later. 

Sir Robert Walpole’s palace at Houghton was begun in 1722 and 
finished in 1731. Wolterton Hall, built by Sir Robert’s younger 
brother Horatio, Lord Walpole, was begun in 1724 and finished 
seventeen years later. Holkham, the vast mansion of Lord Leicester, 
was begun in 1734, and was still unfinished when he died in 1759, and 
was completed by his widow. At all these palaces much state and 
profuse hospitality was going on, excepting at Rougham ; and Kerrich 
certainly had the enirée of them ali. But the Townshends were not 
to his liking, though he accepted the hospitality at their hands which 
he could hardly decline. Kerrich’s friend, Dr. Pyle, detested both 
the brothers, George, the first Marquis Townshend, and the brilliant 
Charles, whose gifts dazzled even those who hated him. ‘They are 
looked upon,’ he says, ‘as a couple of profligate creatures who will 
stick at nothing to serve their own purposes of interest or revenge.’ 

Less than three years after this letter of Dr. Pyle’s was sent to 
Dersingham, Pyle had to tell a very ghastly story. It is very extra- 
ordinary that the secret which it reveals has been kept so close for 
nearly a century and a half. On the 10th of May 1759 Pyle writes 
to his friend that Lord L. had died of wounds received in a duel with 
G.T. The ground of quarrel was that Lord L., by whom undoubtedly 
is meant Lord Leicester of Holkham, had spoken, apparently at his 
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own table, severely against Lord Townshend’s favourite measure of 
calling out the militia; whereupon Lord Townshend, a professional 
soldier, if he was anything, sent a challenge to Lord Leicester, who 
was a harmless and somewhat accomplished gentleman and Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and double the age of his ferocious antagonist. 
Dr. Pyle says that that antagonist ‘was (by the confession of his 
friends) drunk when he wrote to Lord L..’ 

I should be sorry to think that our friend Dr. Kerrich ever accepted 
of any more civilities at the hands of such a noble assassin. 

There is very little more to say. The rector of Dersingham lived 
on his quiet life till ‘ death came placidly and took him’ on the 8th of 
March 1768, in his seventy-third year. He had survived a large 
number of his lifelong friends. Dr. Pyle, who, professionally, was a 
much more successful man than the other, lived on some nine years 
longer. He was so pleasant, and innocent, and right-thinking a 
clergyman—such a delightful gossip, and with such a remarkable 
faculty for picking up information and conveying it with extra- 
ordinary accuracy to his correspondent—that it is to be hoped we may 
have some more of his amusing letters offered to us from Mr. Harts- 
horne’s great storehouse. Peradventure we may gain from them 
other illustrations of the ways and doings and daily life of other 
country parsons in Norfolk in the earlier Georgian era. I, for one, 


am not afraid to look for them. Let them come by all means, if 
only 


To shame the boast so often made 
That we are wiser [or better] than our sires. 


Avuaustus JESSOPP. 
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THE SACRED TREES OF ROME 


Durine the first age of the Republic, and in the kingly days before 
it, there were numbers of holy groves in Rome, and in the latter 
days of the Republic, and on into the succeeding Empire, there re- 
mained, if not many groves, several individual trees which were sacred. 
Many of these may have been surviving representatives of the former 
sacred groves (nemora: luci); but probably some, at least, were the 
result of deliberate planting, while others may have sprung up in sacred 
areas from accidentally dropped seeds, which were permitted to grow, 
as it were, owing to-divine favour thus manifested. The Pontifices 
would have decided for or against. Thus: a fig-tree sprang up in 
front of the temple of Saturn, s.c. 493, and overturned most incon- 
siderately a statue of Sylvanus. Whereupon came the Vestal Virgins 
and solemnly declared it to be sacred (cf. Plin. H. N. xv. 20). 
Inquiry into the story of the ‘sacred trees’ inevitably leads one 
to infer that the cult of the divinities of forest and field, of glade 
and woodland, must have enjoyed full sway in the very earliest 
times of Latian history—to be more precise, at that period concerning 
which our information remains nebulous, where it is not absolutely 
wanting; I mean a period, of course, when stone temples were not 
known—ere yet (at least for the Latin tribes) the casual tree-trunks 
of the forest had been metamorphosed into a strong phalanx of ordered 
columns by the craft of some hired or enslaved Tuscan. One reason 
which makes toward this inference is that, as the story of Rome 
develops, we find the groves were not exclusively sacred to Sylvanus 
and the forest divinities; but that, after the Greek fashion, they 
might be rendered sacred to any god or goddess, whether primitive 
or introduced. The timber then became used in the sacrifices, and 
the worshipper wreathed himself with the sacred leaves. But, although 
archeological memorials of those remote times have reached us 
sparingly, we are made aware (through surviving literature) that the 
sacred tree itself, by means of its descendants, often clung faithfully 
to the consecrated spot through all the changes and chances of 
advancing centuries. It even remained to some Romans of the 
cosmopolitan Empire, as a message, though perhaps an unheeded one, 
out from the dim past—an evergreen ‘ abstract and brief chronicle’ 
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of an ancestral cult—and its leaves (for those who had ears to hear) 
still murmured the same mysterious music, ‘Sive Deus, sive Dea,’ 
heard of old when the leaves sang together in the forest, by Latian 
shepherd and Sabine maiden. 

That tree-worship is one of the most primitive forms of worship 
is a matter of ordinary knowledge. The fact may be deduced from 
the universality of its practice. Evidence regarding it has been 
forthcoming from lands as far removed from one another as Finland 
is from Madagascar, Mexico from India, or Dahomey from Japan. 
Before Rome was founded, we have it described in the Homeric poems. 
Before Homer’s age the Canaanites had their ‘ Aschera,’ or grove- 
worship, and their holy oaks = Elim, and Tophet; and it became 
imperative for the rulers of Israel to utter as a divine command, 
‘Ye shall not plant unto yourselves a grove’ (Deut. xvi. 21). The 
Astarte-cult of the Phcenicians was of the same nature; and long 
before the days of Canaanitish or Pheenician history Egypt had her 
own sacred trees and plants, her palm, her larkspur, and her lotus. 
At one period or another, therefore, tree-worship has obtained in 
every country; moreover, it is far from extinct in some. If we 
reflect a moment, there are surnames yet lingering among us which 
faithfully hark back to the days of grove-worship. For have we not 
some of us encountered here and there a Mr. Holiwood, or Signor 
Sacrobosco, a Della Quercia, or Della Rovere? Need I recall 
how a sacred linden-tree in Southern Sweden, by truly curiosa 
Selicitas, gave name to the family of one of the greatest of botanists— 
Linneus? The half-legendary dynasty of Alban kings, the Silvii, 
acquired their name by a similar association, their reputed ancestor 
having been called Silvius, because born in a sacred wood, lucus sacer. 

But we are not under any necessity to infer that the Alban agri- 
culturists who, guided by their augurs, founded Roma Quadrata, 
instituted tree or grove-worship as a thing at all new to them. They 
had no known: actual contact in those days with Hellas, nor need we 
suppose even that they required to borrow tree-worship (like their 
architecture and ceramic art) from their Etruscan neighbours. Rather, 
it would be safe to believe that tree-worship had been a prehistoric 
inheritance common to all the Indo-Germanic races an inheritance 
which developed and elaborated, and finally decuyed, with each of 
them alternately, though not coetaneously. 

And if we consider well, this universal prevalence of tree-worship 
is not at all surprising. The tree is an organic form of force in the 
natural world. Tree-worship is a simple deduction from this especial 
manifestation of it. Sharing with ourselves and the animal creation 
the alternating phenomena of life, health, maturity, sickness, and 
finally that of death, it is but natural the possession of some sort of 
spirit should have been ascribed to trees, a spirit partaking of the 
character of a conscious being. This is why we read that the Hama- 
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dryad’s life was bound up with her tree! She cried out when the axe 
threatened, she was hurt when the tree was wounded, she died with 
the fallen trunk. To the tree was, therefore, assigned a spirit which 
came into being with it, and would perish along with it. The Brahman, 
like Shelley, feels himself linked to the meanest herb that grows, by 
a common affinity. He believes, with Wordsworth, ‘that every 
flower enjoys the air it breathes.’ Some of our finest moments thrill 
with consciousness of this same spiritual centrality in all living things. 
That tree-worship often consisted in the deliberate selection of some 
particular tree, remarkable for size, shape, or age, is extremely 
probable. To it were made offerings or propitiations, in the same 
manner as certain Indian and other tribes stilldo. There followed the 
institution of guardians or priests, whose duties were to mark out and 
preserve the sacred or consecrated ‘ area,’ observe the growth, prevent 
profanation, to determine the feast-days of the divinity, and lastly 
to interpret the responses. 

From this it is but a step to the veneration of an entire Grove, the 
extension of the divinity to the cluster, and possibly, later on, from a 
particular tree to a whole species ; and so we arrive at the definition of 
@ sacred tree as (1) either a tree which is individually worshipped as 
the abode of the god or oracle ; (2) or a tree which grows in a sacred 
area; and (3) a tree which is sacred because of its species, wherever 
it is to be met with. It is obvious that the conceptions ‘a sacred 
tree’ and ‘a sacred grove’ blend indistinguishably. The tree often 
represented the grove; the grove was the collective tree. Both 
equally signified places of spiritual resort. 

But although the selection of the tree or grove might largely be 
influenced by appearances which inspired wonder, by the whisper of 
the leaves, and by their shade, which instilled awe, it is not to be 
gainsaid that these salient features often accompanied extremely 
material recommendations. Nor is it unnatural or unworthy of him 
that primitive man (especially Roman primitive man) should have 
found it irresistible to venerate those forms of force which ministered 
to his natural appetites and necessities. He propitiated the spirit of 
the woodland whence he derived his food, his shelter, and his fuel. 
One may, therefore, say that the ascription by him of spiritual tutelary 
qualities to trees and groves may have been determined by distinctly 
utilitarian considerations. For man is practical before he is poetical. 
There must be a stalk before there can be a flower. The Roman 
remained municipal to the end; the Greek alone attained to the 
poetical. The Etruscan failed to be either, and frittered himself away 
in degenerate mysticism and debauchery. 

At any rate, it is undeniable that the environment of the site which 
Romulus selected for his settlement among the low tu/fo hills beside 
the Tiber was rich both in native ‘oak’ and ‘ilex.’ It somewhat re- 
sembled that of Veii, and consisted of a group of narrow vales over- 
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shadowed by rocky cliffs, jutting with evergreens. I do not go so 
far as to declare that the first sacred tree or grove worshipped in and 
about this site was of ‘oak’; it may possibly have been a cluster 
of fig-trees, but it is true that most of the groves attached to the 
earliest ‘ sacraria’ known to us, on the Esquiline, Calian, and Capitol, 
were composed of oaks, and most probably with them also may be 
included the ‘ Nemus Vestw’ on the Nova Via of the Forum. The 
bas-relief at Florence representing the ‘ Aides Vesta’ clearly reveals 
a sacred tree, and it is ‘ Quercus robur,’ not ‘ Ilex.’ 

The connection between the vestal-worship brought from Alba and 
tree-worship, or that of the Silvani, is, of course, an intimate one. 
For the sacred hearth-fire was kindled by the friction of two sticks 
or ‘igniaria,’ composed respectively of the oak and the laurel—a 
hard and a soft wood, and the resulting precious spark was caught 
in the dry leaves or tinder of sacred wood, the resulting ashes becoming 
ritual food for the earth—* ad terram alendam.’ The fire, once caught, 
was continually fed with logs and twigs of the same material, for which 
it needed a consecrated supply. And then the fire-hut (focus publicus) 
or temple itself, and finally the earliest statues, were they not 
necessarily made of the same material? Little wonder, then, that 
this peculiarly holy ‘ fire-hut,’ or primitive shrine, possessed a sanctified 
“nemus,’ on the boughs of which the first votive offerings to Vesta 
were suspended. The original hearth is said to have been shaded 
by a laurel, which was above all sacred to Mars, the paternal Divinity 
of the Regia, and of Rome. All woods, it follows, which were 
employed by preference in the sacred uses, became considered ‘ lucky’ 
or ‘ felices’ ; while others, especially evil-fruited or dark-berried ones, 
were considered ‘unlucky’ or ‘infelices,’ and, like ivy and black 
beans, pertained to the gods below. 

But we are referring more especially to those primitive days when 
the people of Septimontium adored their gods without ‘ images,’ that 
is to say when they worshipped tutelary abstractions to whom they con- 
secrated rude altars (such as the much-discussed ‘ sacraria Argeorum’ 
or Argean chapels), in clearings among the woodlands, just as do the 
Khonds of Orissa to-day. For we read that when these latter people 
(who depend chiefly upon the produce of the cotton-tree) settle a new 
village, they first of all plant a cotton-tree, with solemn rites. They 
then place beneath it a roughly shaped stone, which is thenceforth 
supposed to enshrine the village deity. A priest or guardian is then 
told off to devote his attention to it. 

Now, precisely what the cotton-tree is to the Khonds, the oak or 
acorn-bearer was to the Latin and Sabine. 

The animal upon which they depended most was the pig. Hence 
the tree whose acorns fattened his hogs, and whose boughs supplied 
his hearth with fire, had a double claim upon a Roman’s veneration. 
We find, therefore, that the most acceptable offering to the gods 
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among all animals was the pig—practically the ‘ Gliickschwein.’ 
From this we understand what is shown by Cato’s instructions to the 
woodman, as to how he is to proceed before thinning the trees of a 
sacred grove : ‘ Be thou god or goddess to whom this grove is sacred, 
permit me by the expiation of this pig to restrain the overgrowth of 
this grove, by cutting these trees’ (De Re Rustica). To the Bona 
Dea the wife of the Pontifex Maximus and the Vestals sacrificed a 
black pig, as Clodius witnessed. 

Livy tells us that Romulus vowed a shrine to Jupiter Feretrius, 
on the Capitolium, after hanging upon a sacred oak which flourished 
there the spoils taken from Acron, King of the Ceninenses. Now, 
whether we credit the story or not, two distinct sacred groves were 
long venerated on the Capitol, for Dionysius states that the temple 
of ‘ Vejovis’ (the evil counterpart of Jove) stood on the central or 
(originally) depressed portion of that hill (called the ‘ Asylum ’), ‘ inter 
duos lucos’—that is, between two groves. A remnant of these was 
still surviving there, a.p. 69, at the time of the famous assault and 
burning, by the Vitellian party, of the Tubularium and Temple of 
Jupiter. 

It is certain, likewise, that the oak was sacred among the Etruscans, 
for Pliny mentions (H. N. xvi. 87) that an oak stood in the Vatican 
region which had been worshipped from time immemorial, and that 
it was inscribed with bronze letters in the language of Etruria. It is 
quite possible that if the ghost of Pliny, or of the Etruscan priest, 
could revisit Viterbo to-day, they might be tempted to recognise 
something faintly resembling their ancestral cult in the votive offer- 
ings made there to ‘ Madonna della Quercia,’ who also has a church 
in Rome. But before leaving the subject of the ilex or oak I must not 
omit to refer to other extremely interesting groves of the same kind, 
which surrounded the twenty-four Argean chapels. As to the nature 
of the Argei, I may be absolved from inquiring here. At any rate, in 
the very earliest period of Palatine Rome, these consecrated centres 
were scientifically dotted about the woodlands, on the neighbouring 
hills, and clearings were probably made between them. From one 
sacrarium to another processional paths were naturally formed, and at 
the intersection of these paths ‘ are’ became established, in honour of 
the deities of crossways or Lares Compitales. We know, atleast, that 
when Servius Tullius girdled the four regions of the then expanded city 
with the walls named after him, the two portions of the Esquiline, = the 
Oppius and Cispius, each contained six of these ‘ sacraria Argeorum,’ 
and that to each of these pertained its own ‘lucus’ or grove, though for 
all of them there was but one festival. Varro (De Ling. Lat. v. 49), in 
naming these groves, calls one of them ‘ Fagutalis,’ which shows that 
it was composed of beeches—a tree sacred to Jove. Had the rest 
been composed of trees other than oak, he would probably have 
mentioned the fact. 
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The Ceelian hill is held to have owed its ancient name, Querque- 
tulanus, to its grove of oak (Tac. Ann. iv.65). It may be said that one 
such holy grove has survived to our day, by means of its descendants. 
It is situated outside the city walls, at Santo Urbano delle Caffarelle, 
near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

From all its noble qualities of toughness, endurance, nutritive 
power, therefore, it is easy to perceive reasons why the reward for 
saving the life of a Roman citizen, the Corona Civica, was woven of 
oak-leaves in preference to those of any other tree, and why the 
Latin tribes should have elected to hold their federal meetings in 
the likewise surviving sacred grove, bosco-sacro, near Marino (Castro- 
moenium). With regard to Aricia, Nemi, and the ‘ Golden Bough,’ or 
mistletoe, or the modern survival of its uses, no reference is needed 
here. The literature relating to oak-worship alone would, of course, 
fill volumes.' 

Before considering other sacred trees, however, I should repeat 
that the vanishing of all these holy groves to some extent connoted 
the survival of many an individual sacred tree in Rome of the later 
Republic. That is to say, that the elaboration of town-life, the value 
of ground, and the enclosing of the city by the Servian walls, may be 
held to account for the gradual thinning down of sacred groves into 
mere clusters ; and these clusters, in turn, will, for similar reasons, 
have dwindled until probably individual trees alone remained to 
represent the original grove or ‘lucus.’ Finally, these individual trees 
will have depended for their preservation upon priestcraft, or upon 
popular veneration. Through the discovery in 1887, near the ‘ sette 
sale’ on the Esquiline, of an inscribed slab of ‘ travertino,’ we were 
made aware of a praiseworthy, if vain, attempt at a revival of these 
“sacred centres ’ on the Oppius and Cispius. Upon it was laconically 
described how the magistrates and flamens, during the late Republic, 
had re-enclosed them, and replanted them with trees. But no doubt 
Rome had by then become too Hellenised or too irreligious deeply to 
care. Trees had to make way for builders and traffic, and occasion- 
ally, no doubt, vandal officialdom (as it does to-day) proved fatal to 
an historic relic ; and certain people here and there in Rome probably 
experienced such a sensation as we should feel if we awoke some 
morning and found the pine on Monte Mario gone, or if that 
beautiful solitary palm which (like an exquisite Venus) still reigns 
over the site of the ‘ gardens of Adonis’ on the Palatine had vanished 
for ever. 


' Since writing the present pages the author has been fortunate enough to discover 
in the Campagna, and deliver to the British School at Rome, a unique second-century 
inscription marking the site of a hitherto unknown sacred grove. This stone, which 
is complete, gives us the curious formula Lucu Sanctu, instead of Lucus Sacer. It is 
presumably a nominative with the ‘s’s’ omitted. Ovid (Fasti, iii. 431) tells us that 
these groves were sometimes enclosed with stone walls. It thus appears that they 
were inscribed. 
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Ficus—Fia. 


It has been already suggested that many of the sacred trees of 
which we hear, and to which clung distinctive legends, were most 
probably survivals, and represented clusters which had formerly 
flourished on consecrated spots. They became both venerated 
because they were old, and old because they were venerated. They 
remained respected long after virtues once attributed to them had 
become mere nursery stories. 

The reputed oldest sacred tree in Rome of which we have any 
record was, of course, the ‘ Ficus Ruminalis,’ which, according to 
the legend, had kindly detained the floating cradle wherein lay 
Romulus and Remus, and which had become entangled by its roots. 
Its shady foliage already gave shelter to a she-wolf, which, thence- 
forward, conveniently performed the duty of suckling the motherless 
twins. Hence Ruminalis, from ‘rumes,’ the breast, says the etymo- 
logist. 

But whatever originally may have given rise to this pious and 
picturesque legend, it bears on its face something which may give us 
speculative pause. It is well known that the Roman honoured little 
that was not conjoined to the strictly practical, and his appreciations 
usually depended upon material considerations. It may therefore 
be suggested that, in view of the obvious and exceptional qualities 
possessed by the fig-tree, there may have been more than merely 
accident in the historical association of the fig-tree with the legendary 
wolf; and that the fortuitous shelter thus accorded to the twins does 
not fully enough discover for us the reasons for the peculiar veneration 
of the Ruminal fig-tree. The fig from extremely remote times has 
been regarded as a specially representative fruit-tree in many lands, 
particularly in lands inhabited by Indo-Germanic races, of which the 
Greek and Italian are but two first-rate offshoots. But this view of 
the fig-tree has not been confined to them. It was sacred in Egypt. 
It is sacred in Japan. In India the ficus (Pippala) called ‘ religiosa’ 
has for ages been regarded as embodying the essence of the god 
Brahma. It was also the favourite of Gautama. Geese, anciently 
sacred birds in many lands, as also in Rome, were found specially to 
thrive upon figs. Horace and Maecenas were only too well aware of 
the fact. The poet speaks with gusto of the precious delicacy of the 
liver of a goose fattened upon figs. It is probable the geese of Juno 
on the Capitol were fed upon the same holy diet. At any rate, so 
marked is that transcendent virtue in the fig that it has actually 
transferred its name to the French language as ‘ foie,’ the liver, and 
to the Italian as ‘fegato.’ Other convenient properties attributed 
to the fig are familiar to us through the narrative concerning Hezekiah, 
and the fashionable electuaries to which our simpler ancestors had 
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recourse. As fruit-bearing, as shade-giving, as long-living, as medi- 
cinal, therefore, the fig-tree possessed universal claims to human 
veneration. 

If there be any virtue in this mode of reasoning, we may reckon 
the Ficus Ruminalis of the Palatine to have been a survival of an 
ancient sacred cluster near the primitive hut of the founder. In that 
case, it may have been a patriarchal representative of an extinct group 
of fig-trees planted by, or at any rate sacred to, the deified Romulus. 
The necessity of rendering that Palatine settlement more and more 
impregnable by means of scarp and wall gradually interfered with the 
last remaining tree, and it was permitted very strangely to disappear 
into the atmosphere of legend, from which it did not originally come. 

This will help to account for the averred spontaneous trans- 
plantation of this historic tree from the Palatine to the Comitium ; 
for although quite dissimilar early legends had belonged to the fig-tree 
of the Comitium, in the days of Pliny and of Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 58) it 
had become absolutely identified by people with the Ficus Ruminalis 
of the Lupercal. The latter historian, in fact, writes that it showed 
its first siens of decay in the reign of Nero, 841 years after the twins 
had found shelter beneath it; while Pliny (H. N. xv. 20) writes : 


In the very midst of the Comitium of Rome a fig-tree is carefully cultivated 
(at a spot sacred because a thunderbolt once fell there) for a token of the wolf 
which nursed Romulus and Remus, the founders of our Empire. The tree, 
through the agency of Attus Navius, the augur, passed spontaneously from its 
original position to the Forum. There the tree has withered away: but, thanks 
to the care of the priesthood, it has been propagated.” 


Here we have probably three distinct legends fused together. 

At any rate, it is assured that this fig-tree of the Comitium gathered 
to itself legends of its own, some of which closely connected it with 
Attus Navius the augur, and the burial of the miraculous razor and 
whetstone of Tarquinius Priscus. It sprang up there on a con- 
secrated and, later, very crowded spot, close to where another legend 
states that Romulus prepared, or intended to prepare, a sepulchre for 
himself, a place which became the political centre of republican 
Rome. The tree became oracular, like the oak of Dodona, and was 
at one time called ‘ Navia,’ but later ‘ Ruminalis’; and the bronze 
wolf stood beneath it. 

In any case, the Comitium was associated with the earliest solemn 
assemblies; and this place, and all that it afterwards contained, 
formed a focus for national legend. This fig-tree was dear to the 
heart of the national life, for Festus (169, 10) relates that one saying 
concerning it was to the effect that ‘so long as the tree should last, 
so long should last the liberty of the Roman people.’ It died after 
the reign of Nero. 

Yet another fig-tree in the Forum (as already shown) once grew 


2 «In eo loco complures ficus enate essent.’—Festus, 169, 10. 
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in front of the temple of Saturn, and was found to be upsetting a 
statue of the tree-spirit, ‘Sylvanus.’ This aggression on the part of 
the tree seems to have determined the authorities to consecrate it ; 
on which ominous occasion the Naturalist states that the Vestal 
Virgins celebrated a special rite. 

Elsewhere Pliny records that a bronze group was made represent- 
ing the statue of Sylvanus beneath the fig-tree.* Still another 
flourished with a vine, and an olive ‘ fortuito satu,’ beside the 
Curtian pool. 

It would take too much space were I to enlarge upon the various 
sextons’ tales and incidents narrated by this and that author con- 
nected with these various fig-trees in the Forum ; and some of them, 
especially those connected with the worship of Cybele, are far from 
polite. 

As to the wolf, it probably stood for the ‘ totem’ and animal sign 
of the Alban tribesmen, just as the frog stood for Argos, and a snake 
for Sparta. The primitive Latians were not the first who used 
it so. The she-wolf had been connected with the primitive Apollo 
of the Greeks, as she became connected with the primitive Mars of 
the Romans. We read that Latona came to Delos in the form of a 
she-wolf at the birth of Apollo. That is why there was an iron wolf 
kept at Delphi, and wolf-men protected the treasures of Apollo. 
(Miiller, Doric Race, i. 179, 449.) 


MYRTLE. 


Varro (De Ling. Latina, v. 154) writes that the valley called 
‘Murcia,’ lying between the Palatine and Aventine Hills, was held to 
have derived its uame from a myrtle-grove situated there, sacred to 
Venus, to whom belonged the ‘ Procuratio hortorum.’ This, he 
says, was still traceable in his day, ‘ quod ibi sacellum etiam nunc 
Myrtez Veneris’ (cf. Festus, p. 289). Whether we accept this 
etymology or not, we may remind ourselves that Venus (the reputed 
ancestress of flower-and-tree-loving Augustus) was the ancient 
Roman garden-goddess, at a later day absorbed into the Cyprian 
Aphrodite. The myrtle was sacred to them both, and perhaps 
(291 3.c.) contributed to render their ultimate amalgamation the 
more easy. Their worshippers crowned themselves with myrtle 
sprays. But long previous to this amalgamation of Venus and 
Aphrodite, we find the myrtle also sacred to Quirinus, the Quirinal 
Mars, whose festivals were termed ‘ Quirinalia’ (Mommsen, i. 207). 
Hence Postumius was not crowned with oak or laurel or pine after 
his victory at Lake Regillus, but with myrtle. In like manner the 
favourite Roman god, Hercules, was usually represented crowned 


* The Silvani were specially associated with the fig-tree, and by some writers are 
called ‘ fauni ficarii’: i.e. the ‘ gente selvatica’ of modern Sicily. 
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with it. Dio Cassius tells us of a temple of this war-god, Quirinus, 
which Augustus restored in B.c. 16, in front of which stood two 
great myrtle-trees, which were respectively called ‘ Patricia’ and 
*Plebeia.’ Pliny (xv. 36) adds that it was believed that a mysterious 
sympathy subsisted and was manifested between these two trees 
and the fortunes of the respective orders they represented. How 
much gentler a significance became attached to the myrtle than the 
oak in later times is revealed by the fact that the ‘ corona ovalis’ 
worn by the Emperors and generals at the ‘ Ovatio,’ or lesser triumph 
celebrated on the Alban Mount, was composed of myrtle, perhaps 
typifying that the war or campaign had not been very sanguinary. 


LAUREL. 


Speaking of the achievements of Ancus Martius, who was held to 
have united the Aventine to the city, Dionysius describes that hill 
as having been covered with laurels, wherefore one portion of it 
gained the name of ‘ Lauretum.’ In his day he declares that the 
hill was covered by buildings, mostly temples, chiefest among which 
was that dedicated by Servius Tullius to Diana, goddess of groves 
and forests. But laurels are found associated with the Aventine at 
a still earlier date, for we read that a cluster of them encircled the 
grave of Tatius, the Sabine King.‘ 

It is safe to assume that at least some of the especial virtues 
which, in Greece, had rendered the laurel sacred to Artemis, to Apollo, 
and to Aisculapius, were known to the Latin and Sabellian tribes. 
With the Romans, who were inveterate believers in ‘luck’ and 
‘ill-luck,’ and worshipped Fors-Fortuna (whose dice were made of 
oak), trees and plants divided themselves into two categories—the 
‘lucky’ or ‘ felices,’ and the ‘ unlucky’ or ‘ infelices,’ out of which 
latter, for instance, were made the gibbet (patibulum) and the cross 
(crux). The laurel was of the former category. The thin rods, or 
wands, presented to priests on their induction were made of laurel. 
The softer half of the fire-stick was of the same, and it must have 
been assumed as a particular token by the solemn confraternity of 
the ‘ Arvales’ ; for they consumed at their holy feasts certain ‘ panes 
laureatos,’ or laurelled loaves. Again, it formed a flattering com- 
parison for the republic, which considered itself ‘evergreen’ like the 
laurel (Festus, 117). A laurel crown was bestowed on all who 
acquired ‘ proconsular’ dignity. With it also were wreathed the 
knights who gathered to the Festival of Castor in the Forum, in 
memory of the victory at Regillus. 

Perhaps with the earliest invasion of Hellenism far more elaborate 

‘ «In eo Lauretum ab eo quod ibi sepultus est Tatius rex, qui ab Laurentibus 


interfectus est, vel ab Silva Laurea, quod ea ibi excisa, est wdificatus vicus.’—Varro, 
De Ling. Lat. v. 146. 
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and lovely ideas swelled the Roman literature of the laurel. It was 
adopted as the symbol of health, and as being sacred to Apollo and 
his son Aisculapius. Boughs of it were suspended before the doors 
of the sick-chamber ; laurel water was the fashionable antitoxin ; 
and the tree was, above all, a safeguard against lightning. 

Branches of laurel were borne before the Flamens, and it was 
planted before the doors of the Curie Veteres, and it flourished in 
front of those of the Regia. When the latter was a second time 
burned in 148 B.c. we read that the laurel-trees and the sacrarium 
of Mars were saved. 

Julius Cwsar, possibly impatient of his baldness, says Dio Cassius, 
received no honour more eagerly than that of the laurel crown. He 
wore it constantly and everywhere. His reasons may have been 
very different, however ; for who would despise so great a gift as a 
preservative against the wrath of Jove? Augustus, after his rela- 
tive’s example, loved the laurel, and by unanimous consent he might 
always go crowned with it. It was even decreed by the S":‘. that 
laurels should be planted in front of his palace on the Palati , ard 
that oaken crowns should be suspended on them—mark the reasoning, 
“as though he were the perpetasi conqueror of his enemies and saviour 
of citizens of the Republic.’ Aiier the death of Drusus, Augustus is 
said to have carried the laurel into the tomple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
and laid it in the lap of the suatue (Dion Cass. liv. 55). A humbler 
use to which the laurel was put «us as a fumigator. Festus tells 
us that the soldiers who followed the chariot of a victorious general 
into the city on the dav o° triumph were censed with laurci ‘umes 
to purge them from taint of slaughters. Tiis !aure. » the Bay-‘aurel 
of England. 


Spina ALBA. 


The Spina Alba, or white thorn, was corisic’s: «| especially a iucky 
tree ; and the Fax Nuptialis, or bridal tore auspicatissima, 
Plin. H. N. xvi. 30), was made of it, and jad «. smne before the 
bride by a lad whose parents x both : us ,“eatus, p. 245). 
It was sacred to Minerva Ca idezs ci eaclosures, Hedges 
of it were raised to protect the fix 1: of corn. It was a cure for 


wounds in children made by claws of owis. 


Connus. 


From this let me pass te the Cornus, or Cornelian cherry-tree, 
whose wood was valued for spear-shafts and axe-bandles. Con- 
nected with it we have the pretty legend of a “Corps Sacra,’ 
which flourished on the Palatine near the Seale (‘». 2omulus, 
it was fabled, desirous one day of proving his streng’!, hurled his 
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javelin from the Aventine thitherward. Striking the Palatine it so 
fixed itself that none could remove it, though many tried to do so. 
Appreciating the excellence of the soil, the shaft presently put forth 
sprouts, and soon became a tree, which its owner surrounded with a 
protective fence. Its boughs, we are told, likewise became oracular, 
like the willow of Samos, and foretold to passers-by what should 
ensue (Plut. Rom. 20). This tree was preserved with great reverence, 
and lasted well even into Imperial times. But in the reign of Caius 
Caligula (a.p. 37-41), whose operations for rendering access easier 
from the Palatine down to the Circus Maximus had interfered with 
its roots, it withered down and died, reminding one of the lines of 
Shelley : 

Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 

Which within its boughs like a spirit sat, 

Ere its outward form had known decay, 

Now felt this change—I cannot say. 


Ancient Tarquinii has become called Corneto from a grove of 
Cornelian trees. Varro mentions groves of it; also mentions a spot 
at the top of Sacra Via as Corneta; from which the Cornelian Gens 
likewise derived its name. 


Lotus-TREE. 


Among the most conspicuous trees which were both sacred and 
ornamental in ancient Rome was the lotus-tree, otherwise Diospyros 
Lotos. The plant may have been imported from Africa in the early 
days of Roman maritime power.? The name having been applied to 
quite a number of different plants has led to no little confusion ; and 
this confusion is of old standing, for Pliny himself fails to make neces- 
sary distinctions between one and another. Suffice to state that 
it ‘ had no connection with other plants of the same name,’ belonging 
to the water-lily genus, symbols of Isis in Egypt and of Divine 
Beauty in India. It possesses a mountain-ash-like foliage, a brownish 
blossom, and small berries like prunes, which were accounted good to 
eat. Of the wood, according to Pausanias, the statues of the gods at 
Megara were made. 

In his Metamorphoses (ix. 346) Ovid relates how a beautiful nymph, 
escaping from the attentions of Priapus, became changed into a tree 
which bore her name, Lotis. It would be interesting could we ascertain 
which was the first example of this plant raised as a sacred one in 
ancient Rome, but that in all likelihood we shall n=: learn. One 
fact is noticeable regarding the specimens recorded )) historians as 
having flourished—namely, that they nearly all occur within an area 
of.a few hundred square yards, This suggests that birds may have 


In the garden at Vicar’s Hill, Lymington, Hants, it does remarkably well. 
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carried the seeds from temp'e to temple, though very few took root. 
A lotus-tree, we are toid (Pliny says ‘ planted by Romulus,’ ‘ ex 
victoria de Decumis, equeva Urbi intelligitur’), grew on the Volcanal 
beside the temple of ‘ Concordia,’ and in this protected position it so 
survived as -ultimately to thrust its roots into the Forum Julium 
(‘ per stationes Municipiorum,’ Plin. H. N. xvi. 86), a topographical 
record of no little importance. From the same source we learn that 
yet another flourished on the opposite side of the same temple of 
Concordia—namely, toward the temple of Saturn. Pliny, however, 
informs us regarding a still more remarkable specimen than these. 
This grew in the atrium of the temple of Juno Lucina, on the 
Cispian portion of the Esquiline. In it several men could stand 
together upright. Gossip gave this tree a greater antiquity than the 
temple itself, which had been built in 374 B.c. There likewise seem 
to have been beautiful examples of the same tree planted on the 
Palatine, probably hard by where the casino of the Farnese now 
stands—namely, in the gardens of Lucius Crassus, the orator, the 
same whom Cicero nicknamed the ‘ Palatine Venus.’ Cicero, how- 
ever, purchased the house himself in the year 62 B.c. in order to 
enjoy increased splendour. One of its peculiar attractions, we read, 
consisted in a peristylium containing six great lotus-trees. These 
outlived their various masters, until we hear of Cecina Largus, 
Consul in a.D. 42, being the proud possessor, and showing them to his 
friends. They may have perished in Nero’s fire. 

But the most interesting example of all was a lotus-tree whose 
appearance must have seemed truly portentous, and that not merely 
from its great age, which is given as five hundred years, but because 
it was hung with virginal tresses of hair, and was therefore termed 
*‘Capillata.’ This tree grew in the garden-court of the Vestal Virgins, 
and the tresses dark and fair upon its boughs had belonged to those 
ladies themselves. I believe that the novice of to-day, on entering 
an order of nuns, loses her hair ruthlessly, once and for ever. On 
the other hand, the vestal, upon initiation, lost her tresses, but only 
once, and for a time. The surviving statues clearly reveal that they 
were permitted to grow again. Whether they were removed again 
and again in accordance with any as yet unknown votive ordinance 
it is not possible to determine. The severed tresses, at any rate, 
were taken and attached (possibly ticketed with the owner’s name 
and date) as votive tokens to the lotus-tree (Plin. H. N. xvi. 85). 
What was ultimately done with them who shall say? We do not 
yet know where the Vestals were buried! Their convent has been 
thoroughly explored for the first time by Commendatore G. Boni, 
but the exploration has not revealed this secret. 

The question arises, Why was this custom observed? It would 
be manifestly difficult to explain this, except as a survival of tree- 
worship—that is to say, the tress had originally served as a very 
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personal substitute for its owner, dedicated to a tree-deity, and in 
later days may have been regarded as a symbol of purification, 
typifying severance from the secular world. The cropped hair of the 
Flamen Dialis had to be buried under an arbor felix. It would be 
interesting to know how this particular tree got there. - It is possible 
(but not probable) that the earliest ‘Nemus Vest#’ was composed 
of lotus-trees, of which this was a survivor and representative. 
There may be reason to connect it with the medical divinities 
(Pausanias, 2, 22, 5; and 1, 35, 3). For Diospyros Lotus is the green 
ebony -tree. 

The ‘ Nemus Veste’ was probably much reduced in extent before 
Caligula pushed northward the line of the Nova Via for the purpose 
of overbrowing the Forum with his gigantic palace (Domus Caii). 
If any shred of it survived, it must have perished in the fire of Nero, 
a.D. 65. New Zealanders still offer locks of hair to sacred trees at 
fords of rivers and landing-places. The Malabarese exorcise demons 
from possessed folk by cutting off their hair and hanging it on a tree 
as a propitiation to the wood-fiend. Tylor says there is ground for 
interpreting the consecration of a boy’s hair in Slavonic countries 
as a representative sacrifice. After all, do we not still have our 
Christmas-trees, and decorate them with yellow tinsel still called 
‘ angel’s hair’ ? 

In passing to another sacred plant, I will merely notice what is 
apparently a coincidence connected with the lotus-tree. Dioscorides 
states plainly that a decoction of its juice—but it scarcely seems to 
have been the Diospyros of which he was speaking—is exceedingly 
beneficial both for dyeing the hair yellow and for preventing it falling 
out. ‘ Rubrificat capillos, et stringit eorum radices ne cadant’ ; and 
Galen confirms this finding. Whether or not it may have been de 
rigueur, for any State reason, for the Vestals to adopt a particular 
colour or tint for their hair, evidence is not at hand to prove. But 
yellow or golden hair was fashionable, and probably a Hellenism, 
which survived throughout the Empire until the Middle Ages, with the 
Angevins (‘flavi leones’) and Venetians. Probably fair hair was a 
token which helped the Flavian dynasty to popular favour, seeing 
that, according to one tradition, Romulus and Remus were fair- 
haired (‘flave comm’), as also was ‘the goddess Roma.’ It is 
interesting to find this Lotus still known in Southern Italy as ‘legno 
santo,’ 


VERBENA. 


Lastly, I must refer to the ‘ Sagmina,’ or Verbena (Herba Sacra), 
now Erba di San Giovanni, another lucky plant. 

It was a tradition in ancient Rome that when Tatius, the Sabine 
King, sometime the coadjutor with Romulus, lived, the augurs waited 

Vout, LVIII—No, 341 I 
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upon him at each new year at the Capitol, and for a new year’s gift 
presented him with branches of holy verbena. This originated the 
custom (occasionally a tiresome one, apparently) known as ‘ Augurium 
Salutis.’ The custom came to be too obviously associated with 
begging of one kind and another, and we find the Emperor Tiberius 
and others adroitly removing from town on its approaching return. 
The gifts themselves on these occasions were called ‘ Stren,’ in honour 
of a certain divine nymph Strenia, who was believed to preside over 
that festival. Her‘ sacellum,’ Varro says (Ling. Lat. v. 47), was on the 
‘Via Sacra.’ Strene are still familiar to us under the Italian term 
* Strenne utili ’ and French ‘ étrennes.’ The word, or name (according 
to Lydus), was a Sabine word signifying ‘ health,’ and from it some 
derive our adjective ‘strenuous,’ and our qualitative ‘strong’ 
—a new year’s health! Well, these ‘verbene’ were grown in a 
sacred enclosure on the Carine under the custody of an official 
called ‘ Verbenarius’ (Plin. H. N. xxii. 3). The leaf was considered 
to resemble that of the oak (H. N. xxv. 59). It was used for 
lustrations, for brushing the tables of the gods at the ‘Epulum 
Jovis,’ or banquet of Jove; and was held specially useful for bring- 
ing about friendships. It is still employed in medicine, and more 
especially in wizardry and magic to hinder witches of their will. 
The most impressive use of the plant, however, was the following : 
When the twelve heralds, or Fetiales, were despatched to a foreign 
people to demand reparation, or to make a treaty, some of these 
verbensz: (probably three, six, or twelve) were torn up by their roots 
by the Pretor or the Consul, and given to them to take with them 
as a sign of their mission.‘ Their procession would doubtless have 
started from the ‘ sacellum’ of the goddess (Strenia) (Festus, p. 313, 
ed. Miiller). 

It is, then, no difficult matter for us to recognise that for the 
Roman citizens of old these immemorial trees must have possessed 
the charm of patriarchal sanctity, however hazy had become the 
historical atmosphere in which they had seemed to thrive. To orators 
and critics, during the decline of the Republic, the presence of these 
trees in their midst may have served as pathetic reminders of the 
sane and simple ideals of less corrupt times. If by chance they found 
sermons in the sacred stones which glittered from famous temples and 
statues around them, the green leaves of these national trees may 
have served them for wise commentaries. Among his many reforms 
Augustus commanded the replanting of sacred trees and flowers. 
But this measure could not prevent the disappearance of the 
veterans, and to us it may seem curiously significant that while 
Rome was losing her last vestige of liberty, while her inhabitants 
were fatally advancing in Oriental splendour and luxury, ancient 


* Livius, xxx. 43, Cf. Drayton, ‘A wreath of vervain heralds wear.’—Muses’ 
Elyzium. 
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sacred trees, one after another, withered—that the green and glossy 
laurels turned into fatal gold, even like autumn itself, around the 
brows of epileptic tyrants ; that the ‘ Cornelian’ of Romulus withered 
when the insane Caligula widened the way leading down from the 
Palatine to the dissolute Circus Maximus; and that when Nero 
flourished the fig-tree of the Comitium went near to die. 


Sr. Crain BappELey, 




















































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ORGANISED LABOUR AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM 


WHATEVER may be the object of the Government in introducing 
the Unemployed Workmen Bill, whether for the same reason 
which induced the Premier to parade ‘Old Age Pensions’ on his 
election card in 1895, or from a genuine recognition that there is 
an unemployed problem and a sincere desire to grapple with it, certain 
it is that the introduction of the Bill marks the entrance into the 
domain of practical politics of this much-debated question. The 
Press no longer dismiss it with ridicule, and the public are at last 
realising that there is not work for everyone who wants work. 

It has taken some twenty years of very persistent agitation to 
bring the people of this country to a recognition of this fact, and, 
now that it is recognised, the air is full of unemployment and its 
remedy, relief funds, schemes, Government reports, labour bureaus, 
unemployed committees, &c., all no doubt doing more or less good, 
but calculated to rather confuse the inexpert with the multitude 
of their proposals. 


Tae Trape Union INTEREST. 


Of those interested in the question probably none have more 
to gain or lose by the State or Municipal intervention than those 
connected with the trade union movement. Not only is it the 
trade unionists upon whom unemployment most sorely presses, 
and the extent of that pressure, even yet, is scarcely fully realised. 
It is general in all parts of the United Kingdom. In populous 
London and sparsely inhabited districts of Scotland and Ireland it 
has led to congestion of the former and the depopulation of the 
latter. It is constantly with us, varying in intensity between an 
unemployed army of 200,000 during good trade to upwards of 
1,000,000 in times of exceptional distress. 

It is the nightmare which haunts every working man and woman 
anxious to maintain his or her position as a respectable member 
of society ; it is responsible for the decadence and wreckage of more 
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lives than any other agency beyond the individual workman’s 
control. 

It creates a demoralising feeling of dependence which frequently 
leads either to the sapping of the workman’s best characteristics 
or to reckless revolt. It crushes freedom and fosters tyranny, and 
daily compels the workman to choose between a sacrifice of his self- 
respect and the happiness of his wife and family. 

Affecting the trade unionist as it does in this way it can be readily 
understood that great efforts have been made by organised labour 
to meet the problem, and it is no exaggeration to say that for over 
fifty years the trade union has been the only agency which has sought 
to solve the problem. This effort at solution has largely shaped 
the whole trade union policy so far as working-hours are concerned, 
both as regards the taxation placed upon excessive overtime and the 
desire for a shorter working day, these demands being made with 
a view to so regulate employment as to prevent periods of rush and 
stagnation. The great agitation of the early nineties for an eight- 
hour day was an effort to obtain a shorter day not so much for the 
pleasure of the extra leisure, as because of a belief that shorter hours 
meant more regular employment.. And even now at trade union 
and labour meetings reference to the opportunities for study, for 
more time for recreation which a shorter day would bring, result 


only in a modicum of applause, while an appeal by a speaker to the 
best in the worker, a word picture of horrors of unemployment, 
rarely fails to elicit the tumultuous appreciation of a working-class 
audience. 


THe TrapeE Union FINANCIAL STAKE. 


Added to this the trade union financier, the real backbone of the 
labour movement, the scientific exponent of trade unionism, the 
man who desires to see his union’s finance conducted upon an actuarial 
basis, sees with mixed feelings what is being done by trade unionism 
in its efforts to keep its members free from parochial relief, with pride 
at such display of fellowship, and with regret at its necessity. With- 
out the aid of private charity, parochial assistance, or Government 
subsidies, the trade unions disburse to their members as unemployed 
benefit yearly sums ranging from 190,768/. in the good trade year 
of 1899 to 504,2141. in the bad trade year of 1903, a sum which, it 
is safe to say, will be increased by 100,000/. when the figures for 1904 
are to hand. 

The figures ' for the last decade for the hundred principal unions 
for this benefit alone are given on the next page. 


' Tenth Abstract of Labour Statistics, Board of Trade. 
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Per cent. of Total 








Year Unemployed Benefit | Average Oost per Member Expenditure 

| 

£ | 3s d, | | 
1894 447,248 | 9 8} | 81:4 | 

| 1895 415,588 9 14 80°2 

1896 268,387 5 54 21°5 
1897 827,732 6 2} 172 | 
1898 | 237,469 4 7 16-0 
1899 | 187,882 8 4} 149 
1900 260,655 | 4 6} 18-0 | 
1901 | 824,863 5 7} 20-0 

1902 420,811 . ¢ | 23°5 

| 1908 504,214 8 


10} | 26°6 





These yearly sums, it will be seen, compare favourably with the 
total amount which it is proposed to raise under the Government 
Unemployed Workmen Bill. 

Coming to closer detail, we find that fourteen unions in the metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding trade, with an aggregate membership 
of 180,688, spent in 1894 no less than 258,620/. on unemployed benefit, 
a sum equal to 28s. 7d. per member. When it is remembered that 
generally if a member is receiving benefit he is exempt from contribu- 
tions, it will be seen that in 1894 the members of these fourteen unions 
must have contributed something approaching 2/. each to maintain 
those who were out of work. One union, the Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders, had at one period in that year one-fifth of its total 
membership unemployed. Another union, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, expended on this benefit last year 126,988/., or 1. 6s. 5d. 
per member, a sum which, notwithstanding that it is an increase of 
39,7391. over 1903, is no exceptional amount, as in 1894, a period of 
great depression, the amount expended reached 141,465/., or 11. 17s. 53d. 
per member; the total amount expended by this one society since 
1851 on this benefit being no less than 3,022,669/. 

It will be seen from these figures that the trade unionist, apart 
from his ordinary citizenship interest in this question of unemploy- 
ment, has an even greater personal interest, inasmuch as unemploy- 
ment is one of the great risks of his calling, and also because during a 
period extending over half a century the trade unionist has valiantly 
endeavoured to meet and provide for this risk by associating with 
his fellows in building up these magnificent self-help organisations 
and in endeavouring to meet the difficulty without recourse to outside 
aid. It is safe to say that notwithstanding the magnitude of the task, 
had trade unionists been met with less opposition in their endeavour 
to shorten the working day and minimise overtime, the present 
unemployed crisis would never have arisen. 


THE PROBLEM ONE AFFECTING THE SKILLED WORKERS. 


Now that it is necessary to do something it might have been 
expected that, with fifty years’ experience, with the great financial 
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responsibility resting upon trade unions, with the excellent machinery 
at their disposal, and with the precedent which is religiously followed 
by all Governments when it is proposed to deal with matters which 
touch established interests, some heed would have been given to 
what could be done by an extension of the principles upon which 
this work is being so admirably carried on by the trade unions, instead 
of which, in every particular, the proposals of the Government entirely 
ignore them.’ Before proceeding with an examination of these 
proposals of the Government it may be well to emphasise the fact 
that the problem, as has already been pointed out, is not one confined 
to the unskilled workers. Engineers, carpenters, textile operatives, 
all skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workmen suffer under it. Any 
solution, therefore, or even any palliative, must aim at relieving the 
position as affects the skilled artisan as well as the unskilled labourer. 
It might even be said that the unemployed artisan suffers more acutely 
than his less skilled unemployed comrade; the latter’s tastes are 
fewer, his wants more simple, and his position in society easier main- 
tained during enforced idleness than the better-paid worker. The 
removal from the relatively good neighbourhood, the gradual sale of 
the best pieces of furniture, the shunning of his former associates 
because of his threadbare clothes, the broken hopes of his possibly 
young wife in being unable to maintain a good and well-clad appearance, 
and the sight of the wearing out of his children’s clothes, who in better 
days were always neatly dressed, cuts to the heart of a respectable 
artisan in a way which has got to be experienced to be fully realised. 
Any attempt, therefore, to deal with the problem must take the 
skilled workman into account. It must also be remembered that 
workmen do not desire, nor is it likely they will be successful if em- 
ployed at occupations other than those they usually follow. Whether 
looked upon from the point of view of the economy which results 
from placing men in employment at which they are specialists or from 
the point of view of harmonious working, it is essential that the 
engineer should be employed as an engineer and not a road-sweeper, 
the compositor as a compositor and nota navvy. Apart from the fact 
that it is unfair to the unskilled worker to have the competition 
increased by those in higher grades dropping down into his occupation 
when necessity compels, there is the greater objection that skilled 
workmen object, and rightly so, to dropping out of their grade. The 
solution must therefore be one which checks the labour glut in all 
employment, and not simply a provision which offers employment for 
which large numbers are totally unfitted, and which, even if they were 
physically able to undertake the work, would tend to lower them 
from the standard of living and employment they formerly followed. 
It is in this respect probably more than any other that the Govern- 


* This is borne out by the Government action in dealing with the liquor trade, 
metropolitan water companies, municipalisation of trams, &c. 
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ment Bill will prove the greatest failure. Leaving aside for the moment 
the machinery by which the Act will be administered, the Bill pro- 
poses to assist workmen to find employment in three ways : 


Ist. By the establishment of such machinery as will bring employers in 
want of workmen, and workmen in need of employment, in touch with each 
other. 


2nd. By subsidising employers who accept applicants recommended to 
them by the Unemployed Authority.° 

8rd. By the Unemployed Authority itself providing temporary work. As 
the expenditure of moneys in this connection is restricted to farm colonies, the 
inference is that any temporary work provided will be at farm colonies. 


The first of these proposals at once takes the form of labour 
bureaus, registers, &c.; the Bill, in fact, expressly provides for the 
establishment of such agencies. 

The encouragement given to the formation of these labour agencies 
is no doubt in part due to the success or seeming success which has 
followed their establishment on the Continent and in America, and the 
tendency there is in certain localities in this country to experiment 
on some such means of bringing employer and workman together. 
We have an account of their working in America and also on the 
Continent from a Massachusetts report lately published, which says 
that ‘thirteen States in America have established free employment 
offices, and their reports show that they have been uniformly success- 
ful.’ In foreign countries, the report goes on to say, the result seems 
to have been as successful as in the United States.‘ 

A more exhaustive report has been compiled for the British Govern- 
ment by Mr. D. T. Schioss, which deals not only with methods adopted 
in Continental countries to bring workmen and employers together, 
but with travellers’ homes and relief stations, labour colonies, ‘ insur- 
ance against unemployment—a novel method which has been adopted 
in certain parts of Germany, Switzerland, France and Belgium.’ 
The report also gives details of the relief works carried out in recent 
years in Germany and France, and furnishes some account of the 
assistance granted to unemployed workmen by trade unions and 
other associations in Germany, Austria, and France. From this 
report we learn that Germany is far ahead of any other country in 
its organisation of labour registries, the system being so complete 
that remote villages are kept in touch with the state of trade in all 
towns and cities within a wide radius.° 

* Inan interview Mr. Gerald Balfour had with the trade union representatives 
it was stated that this provision did not mean that employers in the ordinary 
sense would be able to receive subsidies for any workman they employed, the 
supposition being that such subsidies will be confined to employment of the same 
character as that undertaken at Hadleigh Farm Colony. 


‘ Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour. 


5 Report of Board of Trade on agencies and methods for dealing with the un- 
employed in foreign countries. 
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A Menace to TrapEe UNIONS 

In many directions, in fact, we find this tendency to the establish- 
ment of labour bureaus. In America, on the Continent, in London, 
under the Mansion House scheme, in many of the metropolitan and 
provincial boroughs under the municipalities, the first remedy resorted 
to by those who aim at relieving the unemployed pressure seems to 
be the formation of a bureau. Whether these bureaus, when estab- 
lished, fulfil expectations is questionable ; certainly the reports from 
many of them are more or less disappointing as far as results are 
concerned, and even where they do show an appreciable proportion 
of situations obtained to applications made it is doubtful if this seem- 
ing success represents any real benefit, as, had the bureau not been 
in existence, the possibility is that, by personal application or the 
ordinary means adopted by employers when labour is wanted, the 
vacancies recorded and filled from the bureau would have been filled 
without the bureau. The question is, does the labour bureau tend 
to the employment of more workers, or does it simply result in one 
workman being employed through his having registered himself in 
place of some other workman who would have secured the position 
had there been no bureau? If the latter view is the correct one, 
as most trade unionists believe, the bureau is simply a further multi- 
plication of official machinery without any real use so far as the 
solution of unemployment is concerned. 

The labour bureau returns further show that the applicants who 
patronise such institutions are just that class of worker who has made 
little or no effort on his own behalf by joining a trade union. 

OccupaTions OF APPLICANTS FOR WorK AT TWELVE nag 7 seen" 

verage Number of 


: Applicants per Month 
Labourers (Building Trade) . 


- (general) 4 . ‘ P ‘ . 869 — 
Porters and messengers , ‘ , , , . 871 
Stablemen, horsemen, &. . : ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
Building trades (other than labourers) . ‘ ; . 208 
Clerks and warehousemen . ‘ ‘ : , . 160 
Engineering and metal trades. ‘ ° ‘ . 150 
Woodworking trades . ; ° ; , , ° 55 
Factory workers . ; ‘ ‘ ; ° , ; 34 
Printing and bookbinding . ‘ ‘ . : , 29 
Other occupations . , . , . : ‘ . 898 

2697 


The question of interest to trade unionists, and to all who prefer 
that such agencies should be under the control of the workmen them- 
selves, is as to how far this tendency to establish labour registries is 
likely to affect the excellent work already being done by trade unions. 
As shown from the above return, the total average number per month 
who registered in twelve bureaus in 1904 was 2697 men. These 
men consisted of all sorts and conditions, good, bad, and indifferent. 
* Tenth Abstract of Labour Statistics. 
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The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that a «»<rai atmosphere 
of inefficiency pervades the whole establishment. Here there are 
all types of workers possessing all sorts of qualifications and dis- 
qualifications, having no common understanding as to the remunera- 
tion which should be sought and obtained before employment is 
accepted. The result must necessarily be a lowering of the trade 
union standard of living and an increase rather than a decrease of com- 
petition. This danger will be further increased by the type of employer 
induced to patronise these agencies. The present method by which 
workmen obtain employment is by personal application, generally 
aided by a recommendation from one of the workmen already in the 
factory or workshop. If he is a member of a trade union he knows 
exactly the rate which should be paid and the general conditions 
recognised in the trade, and even if lacking in complete knowledge 
he is quickly put into possession by his fellow trade unionists when 
he starts work. The employer, we may take it, who is desirous of 
recognising trade union conditions has no need of a labour bureau. 
He can, without the slightest difficulty, obtain all the labour he wants 
at the shortest possible notice, either skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled. 
What is true of the upright employer is equally true of the organised 
workman. The trade union organisation is now so perfect, the 
outlook for possible vacancies so keen, that almost before the foreman 
has made up his mind about employing an extra man, applicants 
are waylaying him. 

What, then, is the bureau for? Whom does it attract? Surely 
only the employer who desires cheap workmen, and only the work- 
man who, because of his inferiority or some other cause, is prepared 
to accept less than trade union rates. 

The alternative to the labour bureau is of course the trade union 
vacant book office, and the genera] trade union machinery by which 
every workman may obtain information, help, and assistance of the 
most reliable character in every part of the country at the shortest 
possible notice. 

It is only necessary to reproduce a portion of one of the monthly 
reports which are now general in all trade unions to explain this really 
magnificent organisation. 

MontTuty Report.’ 

G signifies good; V G, very good; M, moderate; B, bad; V B, very bad; 

D, declining ; 8, strike; I, improving. 


| Number of Branches State of Number of Number 


Branches in each Town Trade Members Unemployed 
Blyth . 1 M 80 4 
Boston . 1 M 37 — 
Bradford 8 VB 890 54 
Brighton 1 M 209 1 
Bristol . 4 B 645 25 
Bury 2 G 466 8 


’ Monthly Report Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
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Particulars as to sick, superannuation, and other details are also 
given. 

Here we have a report published monthly which gives particulars 
in this trade from nearly six hundred branches in the United 
Kingdom, from all our colonies, the United States, and even from 
parts of France, Malta, and India. The engineer seeking employ- 
ment sees at a glance the hopelessness of proceeding to Bradford, 
where, out of 890 members in the branch, fifty-four are unemployed. 
Added to this information there is the fact that each of the branch 
secretaries supplies any information any member may desire. 

Similar information is supplied by the Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Society, the Boilermakers, Shipwrights, and by nearly every other 
society concerning every trade of any importance in the country, 
and aggregating something like 5000 to 6000 branches. 

This method has all the advantage of being particularised, inas- 
much as each member is classed as an expert in his particular branch 
of the trade. The members are men of character, know their value, 
and, above all, are doing something to solve their own problem 
without having recourse to the patronage of labour bureau advocates, 
or incurring the danger of being manipulated by cheap labour 
employers. , 

The difference between the two methods may be summed up 
as follows :— 

The labour bureau is a menace to the standard of living, inasmuch 
as it attracts the inefficient worker and cheap labour employer. It 
weakens the character of the workers because it removes from them 
responsibility for organisation. It is entirely unnecessary. 

The trade union method upholds the standard of living because 
all members agree only to accept employment on recognised con- 
ditions. 

It attracts the efficient workman and the fair employer. It 
strengthens the character of the workman because it makes him 
responsible for the organisation of his own trade. 


Wace Sussipies aNnD DOLEs. 


The present Government have become so accustomed to meet 
difficulties by recourse to ‘ doles’—the clergy, the agriculturist, the 
shipowner, and the banana importer have each had a turn—that 
it is not surprising to find some such proposal in their Bill. It is 
true that Mr. Gerald Balfour has explained that the proposal does 
not mean that ordinary employers will be subsidised, and we may 
take it that only such work as that undertaken by the Salvation 
Army at Hadleigh will receive assistance in this way. The system, 
however, whether in ordinary employment or in special employ- 
ment, is wholly bad; no dividing line can be drawn between work 
which would be done under ordinary circumstances and useful 
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work which is undertaken to find workmen employment, but which 
without subsidies could not be undertaken. The tendency is that 
work which would have to be done sooner or later and paid for at the 
ordinary rate is simply undertaken sooner, and instead of costing the 
ordinary price a subsidy is received and the work obtained at a cheap 
rate. 

A shrewd employer or an enterprising capitalist, American or 
otherwise, who desires to be advertised will easily be able to obtain 
his advertisement and probably have his work done cheaply at the 
same time. Everyone admires the magnificent work undertaken 
by Mr. Edward Cadbury at Bournville, Mr. Joseph Rowntree at the 
model village at York, and Mr. Lever at Port Sunlight, but if, for the 
trade union conditions under which the villages at Bournville, York, 
and Port Sunlight were built, there is to be substituted a subsidised 
form of employment which will enable philanthropy to be exercised 
at cheap rates, an opinion will rapidly grow up against the modern 
‘ rate-in-aid-of-wages system.’ The argument, no doubt, will be 
that only employment of the most unskilled class will be subsidised, 
and in that case we may conclude that the proposal will do little to 
solve or relieve the problem of unemployment. The possibilities 
of its being abused are, however, none the less dangerous because 
it may be confined to the cheapest labour. 

The third method is by the employment authority itself providing 
temporary work. 

Based as it has been upon the Mansion House model it is easily 
seen how this will operate. The moneys raised by rate can only be 
applied to farm colony work, and as a last resource possibly this 
method of finding employment is aiming in the right direction, but 
very few workmen indeed will avail themselves of such a method. It 
will only be when men are in desperate plight that they will leave their 
home, wife, and family, and go miles to work for a less sum than is 
ordinarily paid for such labour in the district. Even if the ‘lesser 
weekly sum’ proviso has only reference to a shorter working week 
and not a smaller rate per hour, is it at all likely that men, even un- 
skilled labourers working in London, will go to any farm colony to 
work for the rate which prevails in that district when we remember 
that fourteen, twelve, and even as low as ten shillings per week is 
paid in some agricultural centres ? 

When workmen demand that something should be done to solve 
the unemployed problem, they do not mean that they are going to accept 
work away from their homes at ‘less than that which would under 
ordinary circumstances be earned by an unskilled labourer for a full 
week’s work.’ This is no solution. Even unskilled labourers will 
reject the proposal with ridicule, and to offer clerks, shopmen, car- 
penters, engineers, &c., such work is to demonstrate a total want of 
knowledge of the feeling behind this unemployed agitation. What 
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is desired is for each specialised workman to secure employment at 
that work at which he is a specialist, and this specialisation operates 
from the highly skilled scientific mechanic right down to the builder’s 
labourer and the gas stoker. Any proposal which places the workman 
at labour with which he is unacquainted is economically wasteful, 
and will be accepted as a makeshift, with the accompanying demoral- 
ising effects consequent upon such work. 


Tue UNEMPLOYED ProspLeM AN Hours or Lasour PROBLEM. 


The growing opinion amongst trade unionists is a doubt as to 
whether legislation will do very much to solve the problem. Recent 
consideration of the subject by the leading labour leaders of the 
country points rather to administration than to legislation. They 
recognise that, whether it will always be a feature of trade and industry 
or not, certainly at present great fluctuations take place in the demand 
for labour. During the last twenty-five years this country has seen 
depressions which became most acute about the middle of each decade, 
1885, 1894, and now again in 1905. Similarly in 1882, 1890, and 1899 
we had periods of exceptionally good trade. The obvious necessity 
to meet these fluctuations is that labour should be elastic ; it cer- 
tainly is elastic, but this elasticity takes the form of the employés in 
good times working at high-pressure speed for long hours and the 
enforced total idleness of large numbers in bad times. Surely the 
better form of elasticity would be to make the hours of labour vary 
and elastic rather than that the number of men employed should vary 
so largely. Many employers, to their credit, adopt this method, 
and while it may be true that in many trades such a regulation of 
working hours would not be possible, it is equally true that in many 
trades such a regulation is possible with beneficial results to all con- 
cerned. The history of employment under the direct supervision 
of the Government has, however, during these last five years, been 
a record of gross aggravation of the difficulties of employment. In 
1900-1 frantic efforts were made in every arsenal and Government 
factory in the country to obtain men. An artificial demand was 
set up as a result of the war. Thousands of men were engaged, only 
to be ruthlessly discharged in 1903-4. At Woolwich Arsenal, Enfield 
Small Arms Factory, and all the dockyards, the cry has, during the 
last two years, been ‘ Reduce and economise.’ The stupidity of the 
extravagant expenditure and reckless production of the two former 
years has had to be met by an equal stupidity of miserly cheeseparing 
in the two latter. 

The facilities for production must necessarily be such that sudden 
* In reply to a question put by Mr. John Burns, M.P., in the House of Commons 
it was authoritatively stated that over ten thousand men had been discharged from 


Government dockyards and arsenals during the last two years for causes other than 
misconduct. 
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demands for labour can be met, but up to now the only elastic part 
of the system has been human labour, and the limits of that elasticity 
have been, on the one hand, continuous work frequently aided by 
vicious stimulants until exhausted nature has called a halt, and, on 
the other, the total absence of employment, with all its accompanying 
horrors of ill-fed children and demoralised parents. 

Trade unionists neither believe in excessive work nor its total 
absence ; both are degrading, both vicious; they believe a healthy 
mean can be obtained and maintained if the employers display a 
businesslike aptitude in carrying on their business. Up to now, all 
mistakes and all mismanagement have been met by resort to labour’s 
elasticity. If war is declared without the country being prepared, 
labour is called upon to work all hours. If expenditure has been 
exceeded, labour is discharged in thousands. 

What is true of Governmental captains of industry is true of most 
public bodies and private firms. Ability to regulate in this manner 
should be part of every industrial captain’s equipment. 

It is readily admitted that, notwithstanding such regulation, 
fluctuations will take place. To meet these fluctuations nothing 
seems more sane than that, on the first sign of depression, works of 
public utility should be proceeded with. The Government and all 
public bodies have always an enormous amount of work waiting to 
be done. Harbour works, Government buildings, and repairs of all 
kinds should be proceeded with when times are bad, and as good 
times return there could be a slackening off of such work. One of 
the most prolific causes of unemployment is the practice followed by 
all contractors, public and private, of refraining from putting work in 
hand during the winter months. In every business, indoor or outdoor, 
there is a slackening off in winter. Bad light and weather both add 
largely to cost of production. But what can workmen do? They 
do not receive sufficient during summer to tide them over winter, and 
it would surely be cheaper and better for public authorities to spend 
money for extra labour cost in winter than spend large sums on extra 
Poor Law costs, or even on farm colony work. 

Notwithstanding regulation, notwithstanding an intelligent antici- 
pation of bad times and the pushing forward of public works, it is 
conceivable that still there would be those wanting work who could 
not obtain it. To supply this need the Government Bill might be 
useful, but without the better regulation of present employment, 
which would aim at making the hours of labour, and not the number 
employed, the elastic part of our productive system, the Govern- 
ment Unemployed Workmen Bill will be as disappointing in its results 
as its machinery is likely to prove dangerous in its operation. 


Isaac H. MiTcuHeEt. 





THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN AUSTRALIA 


Tue foundation in Australia of a great institution like the Church of 
England should be of considerable interest to all who are concerned 
with the development of the Empire. Its parishes form a vast net- 
work, covering the whole of the Southern Continent. Its member- 
ship includes, if not the majority of Australian citizens, at any rate a 
very large proportion of those citizens. At the 1901 Census no fewer 
than 1,497,620 persons were returned as members of the Church of 
England, or about 40} per cent. of the whole population, and this 
proportion, according to Mr. Coglilan’s statistics, had grown almost 
14 per cent. during the ten preceding years. Remembering these 
facts, and remembering also the intimate relationship which exists 
between religion and national life, it is natural that thoughtful men 
should desire to learn something of the beginnings of the Anglican 
Church, and so be enabled to form an estimate of the part it is taking 
in the development of Australia. It was, therefore, undoubtedly a 
happy idea which prompted a well-known Sydney clergyman two 
years ago to hold, in the open space in front of the Sydney Custom 
House, a commemoration of the first Church of England service in 
Australia, A year later the place of the anniversary service was 
changed from Circular Quay to a little triangular reserve in Macquarie 
Place, it having been thought that it was near there, a hundred and 
sixteen years earlier, ‘ the banner of the King of Kings was unfurled.’ 

Mr. Louis Becke has said, not unfairly, that the true founder of 
Australia was Admiral Phillip, and that he and the officers of the 
First Fleet ought to be remembered with something of the same admira- 
tion felt for the sturdy Puritan adventurers who founded the American 
colony. The despatch of the First Fleet was due to the enthusiastic 
representations of Captain Cook. In this large sunny land of the 
South the great explorer saw infinite possibilities of colonisation and 
expansion. At the first it was hoped to compensate by grants of land 
th se loyalist farmers in America who at the conclusion of the War 
of Independence suffered for their loyalty. The history of Australia 
would indeed have been different if this scheme had been carried into 
effect. But Mr. Pitt had to deal at the time with another difficulty— 
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namely, that of disposing of the criminal population which previous 
to the war had been sent to the Virginian plantations. It is un- 
necessary now to discuss the rights and wrongs of transportation. 
We have the sad evidence of experience to guide us in our judgment, 
but it must not be forgotten that the verdict of public opinion at 
the time was favourable, not altogether from selfish reasons. It was 
honestly believed that the unhappy convicts would be reformed by 
industry in a new land far from the surroundings of their crime. 
The convicts themselves believed the same thing, and, putting aside 
for a moment the squalid tyranny of which novelists have made so 
much, it must be allowed that this belief, to some extent, was justified 
by results. 

The ecclesiastical history of Australia also may be fairly said to 
have commenced with the arrival of the First Fleet. It was once ably 
maintained by Mr. Slater, the editor of the Charters Towers Evening 
Telegraph, that the first Christian service was held by the Spaniards 
in 1606 on the spot now occupied by the Queensland town of Glad- 
stone. This contention has been abandoned, however, owing to the 
unanimous verdict of scholars against De Quiros ever having reached 
Australia, The land which, with the characteristic piety of his 
countrymen, he called Tierra Australis del Espiritu Santo, is now 
known to be one of the New Hebrides, a thousand miles from Queens- 
land shores. The first Christian service, therefore, of which there is 
any record was held by the Church of England chaplain who accom- 
panied the First Fleet in 1787. The presence of a chaplain is said to 
have been an afterthought on the part of the authorities. This is not 
surprising. No chaplain had ever accompanied the smaller bands of 
convicts to the American plantations, and there was no official reason 
why one should be sent with the large company of a thousand souls on 
the point of sailing for Australia. That one was appointed at the 
eleventh hour was largely due to the representations of Mr. William 
Wilberforce, without whose aid it would have been difficult for the 
authorities to have found a capable clergyman willing to expatriate 
himself. It is not easy now to find a capable clergyman earnest 
enough to leave England to work in Australia. It must have been 
infinitely more difficult to find one in 1787 ; but in the end the Rev. 
Richard Johnson, of Magdalene College, Cambridge, presented himself, 
and was duly appointed by the King. 

Mr. Johnson was a friend of Mr. Simeon, a member of the Eclectic 
Society, and was, therefore, presumably, an extreme Low Churchman. 
One of his bitterest opponents, Major Grose, dubbed him a ‘ Method- 
ist’; but it must not be forgotten that in those days Methodism 
was largely a spiritual movement among earnest-minded men in full 
communion with the Church of England. The writer’s great-grand- 
father was known as a ‘ Methodist,’ although he never absented him- 
self from his parish church on any Sunday in the year. So the Rev. 
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Richard Johnson remained faithful to the Church of his fathers until 
the day of his death. After leaving New South Wales he became the 
rector of a London City parish, and his monument, rendered almost 
illegible by London smoke, records that for seventeen years there ‘ he 
faithfully preached Christ and Him crucified.’ He must, indeed, 
have had a very real faith in God, a very real sense of duty, and a 
very brave heart to have accepted the post of Chaplain of the First 
Fleet. He certainly did not accept it for the sake of pay. His stipend 
was 182/. per annum, and was often insufficient to provide his food. 
That he knew hardships were before him cannot be doubted, for his 
friend, John Newton, warned him : ‘ If Jesus should honour you with 
the crown of martyrdom it will not be strange.’ It is the custom of 
many to speak slightingly of the First Fleet Chaplain, and to compare 
him unfavourably with his redoubtable successor, Samuel Marsden. 
The fact remains that a sensitive, cultured, not over-strong man, 
inspired by most unselfish motives, left England to accompany an 
expedition of convicts to an unknown country. Although he lacked 
self-assertion, and grew despondent under difficulties, he stayed at his 
post for thirteen long years. He was devoted to his work, and to the 
interests of his unhappy and disappointing parishioners, gaining their 
respect to a remarkable degree. There was a story told in the Reviews 
at the end of the eighteenth century which is worth repeating. Some 
unhappy convicts who had escaped from Port Jackson in an open 
boat were questioned as to what kind of a chaplain they had at the 
colony. They replied with something like awe in their voices that 
they ‘did not believe that there was so good a man beside in the 
world.’ 

The First Fleet landed in Sydney Cove at sundown on Saturday, the 
26th of January 1788. The official and formal inauguration of the 
Government did not take place until the 7th of February, but on the 
night of landing a space was cleared in the bush near Sydney Cove, 
the Union flag was hoisted, the warships fired three royal salutes, and 
King George’s health was pledged in the usual fashion. It has been 
noticed with regret that neither on the day of landing, nor yet on 
inauguration day, was the name of Almighty God invoked. It is 
useless seeking for the reason of this omission, but the second day was 
Sunday, and Captain Tench, of the Marines, wrote: ‘On the first 
Sunday after our landing Divine service was performed under a great 
tree by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, Chaplain of the Settlement, in the 
presence of the troops and convicts, whose behaviour on the occasion 
was equally regular and attentive.’ This is the first record of a 
Christian service in Australia, and it is stirring to remember that it 
would be performed in the sublime words of our English Liturgy. 
It could be wished that the record had been fuller, for that service 
was the setting of a small stock which was to grow and expand into a 
great tree, throwing wide its branches and yielding fruit on every side. 

Vor, LVITI—No. 341 K 
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The Church of England, therefore, was planted in Australia in 
1788 under that large tree by Sydney Cove. For some years the 
same tree was the only church in Australia. On sunny days its foliage 
afforded ample protection from the heat, but that protection was 
insufficient during the high winds and rain of winter. Then the 
congregation was taken to a disused, evil-smelling boat-house on the 
strand—a building described at the time as not being fit for a stable 
or cow-house. The officers of a Spanish man-of-war paying a visit to 
the Colony in the month of January 1793 were horrified at the care- 
lessness of the authorities about the place of Divine service. One of 
them said, truly enough, that if the place had been settled by his 
countrymen a house of God would have been built before any house 
ofman. The chaplain had frequently pleaded with the Governor for the 
erection of a church, but had always been met with the same excuse 
of ‘ scarcity of labour.’ A building intended for a church was erected 
in 1792, but never used for that purpose. Civil needs were more 
urgently pressed, and the building became first a lock-up and then a 
granary. At last, in desperation, the chaplain set to work himself to 
build at his own cost a ‘ wattle and daub’ edifice which was the first 
church in Australia. Five years later that rude church was burnt 
to the ground, probably by some evil-disposed convicts who thought 
that they would thus escape from church parade. For it must not be 
forgotten that the policy of the Government was to make church 
attendance a Sunday roll-call. The Port Jackson convicts were 
never, as in Norfolk Island, marched in chains to public worship, 
but they were fined two pounds of flour for non-attendance, while it 
was said that the civil and military authorities never dreamed of 
voluntarily attending religious ministrations. This disinclination to 
go to church may probably have proceeded quite as much from the 
notorious intemperance and the lax morality of those early days as 
from indifference to religion. Studied hypocrisy was not the vice of 
the period. But, whatever may have been the cause, things seem to 
have gone from bad to worse, for in 1825 the Sydney congregations 
had dwindled down to handfuls. Sir Thomas Darling then made an 
attempt to remedy the abuse by announcing his intention to go regu- 
larly to church, and his desire that his subordinates and the public 
should follow his example. It must not be thought, however, that 
the services under the gum-tree, in the boat-house, and later in the 
* wattle and daub’ church were lost labour. The dynamic power of 
prayer and praise can never be satisfactorily computed ; but patient 
devotion to duty had its effect, even though the First Fleet Chaplain 
saw no more than the foundation laid of the church he loved so well. 
It is, moreover, a mistake to attempt to measure the strength and 
influence of the Church simply by church attendance. For instance, 
the Church of England has always taken the lead in education, and, 
true to that tradition, the Rev. Richard Johnson was the father of 
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education in Australia. The first Australian day school was held in 
his ‘ wattle and daub’ church. The first Australian school teachers 
were appointed and paid by that noble organisation of the Church— 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The first orphanage in 
Australia was built largely through the instrumentality of the chap- 
lain. We know now that he was a fearless and constant preacher 
against drunkenness, that he was a friend of the unhappy Aborigines, 
and a protector of the yet more unhappy women convicts who at the 
first were thrust into the wilderness without common provision for 
decency, let alone morality. Although it was reserved for his suc- 
cessor to effect more reforms, Richard Johnson must be regarded not 
only as the first, but as a worthy representative of the Church of 
England in Australia. 

It would be absurd to speak as though the national development 
of Australia can be identified with any religious body. It would be 
equally absurd to deny the important part that religion takes in the 
development of any people. There is a power, often unrecognised, 
which is making for the true prosperity of every Christian nation, and 
that power is righteousness. To promote righteousness, and to pro- 
mote it in the fear of God, is the true ideal of the Church of England. 
If the church in Australia has not always taken a prominent part in 
national affairs, may it not be urged that it is a better thing to inspire 
individual citizens with high ideals than to become a political organi- 
sation, even for righteous ends? There have been, for instance, in 
Australia, as in England, many laymen prominent in State affairs, 
and characteristically reticent in matters concerning their personal 
religion, who have yet gained their high sense of duty to their country 
from the Church Catechism, which has probably done more in this 
respect for the English-speaking people than any book written during 
the last three hundred years. An inspired Hebrew prophet, with his 
eagle glance into the future, cried as the spokesman of Jehovah, ‘I 
have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, they shall never 
hold their peace day nor night.’ And then, speaking as a man to men : 
* Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, take ye no rest, give Him no 
rest, till He stablish, till He make Jerusalem a praise on earth.’ God 
has indeed set His watchmen in Australia. It is no longer now the 
solitary chaplain’s voice crying in the wilderness. The Lord’s remem- 
brancers have been multiplied exceedingly, but how much more 
exceedingly would they be multiplied if all the brethren of the Church 
would accept the urgent call to themselves to take no rest in pro- 
moting righteousness—to give God no rest in their prayers and inter- 
cessions ? Then, indeed, the Australian Commonwealth would become 
firmly established, and the ‘ Household of Faith’ remain a praise 
upon earth. 

Grorce H. Norra QUEENSLAND. 
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HEATHEN RITES AND SUPERSTITIONS 
IN CEYLON 


SuPERSTITION dies hard in the East. Perhaps in Ceylon it is more 
pronounced in contrast to the more benign teachings of Buddha and 
the still more enlightened gospel of Christianity. Time was, of course, 
in this beautiful island when religion was made up exclusively of 
magical rites and ceremonies—that is, so far as the masses are con- 
cerned. Feweven now comprehend the esoteric philosophy contained 
in the Vedas and other sacred writings of the Hindus. When mis- 
sionaries came with the new truth from India, following in the wake 
of Siddhartha, endeavours were made to clear away ali traces of 
heathen mythology with its pantheon of gods and goddesses—more 
evil than good, and demons mightier still, such as the Hindu religion 
meant to the majority of the Sinhalese. But the apostles of Buddhism 
found such wholesale reformation and iconoclasm impractical, and 
were compelled to effect a compromise by permitting and even sanc- 
tioning some of these rites and beliefs as inevitable. During a sojourn 
of seven years in Ceylon I made myself acquainted by study and 
personal observation with certain ceremonies possibly unknown to, at 
any rate unwitnessed by, any other European, for the native is 
reticent and averse to what he considers sanctity—the sanctity born 
of ages of belief—being violated by ‘ the breath of the infidel.’ More- 
over, for a European, a Christian, to ingratiate oneself in so far as to 
be present at some of these rites, demands tact, possessed only by 
those who to an inquiring add a sympathetic mind, besides an amount 
of energy and endurance not always at the call of the European in 
a torrid clime. Once having attended a yakun natanawa such as 
that already described,’ my interest was captured. From an artist’s 
point of view it was worth it alone. The fantastic costumes, the 
weird music, the gorgeous blossoms and drapings, the medley of the 
grotesque and the beautiful, the barbaric and the picturesque, as seen 
beneath the softening, idealising light of a tropical moon, is a picture. 

But there is another aspect—the raison d ére ; for there is always 
& purpose in these ceremonies—an object to be gained, a motive to 


' Nineteenth Century, November 1899. 
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be achieved. This purpose, to the Sinhalese, is a serious, a very 
serious one, although from our Christian standpoint it may be any- 
thing but moral, praiseworthy, or legitimate. And never will these 
barbaric rites be relegated to the limbo of ancient superstition until 
the root of their being—in other words, the idea—is abandoned in 
favour of a higher, sounder, and nobler conception of right and truth. 

Nature to the primitive man, and even now to the majority in 
the East, teems with beings invisible that must be propitiated. Trees 
are the haunts of them as well as sohona (graveyards), certain spots 
in the jungle, particular wells, &. These yakseyo (evil demons) 
are ever on the look-out to find some accessible mortal through whom 
to gratify their vicious desires. Certain hours, termed yama, are to 
these evil demons more auspicious for such purposes, as well as cer- 
tain conditions of body and mind of the mortal-victim, who, when 
once ‘ possessed,’ is known henceforth as a taincama, or ‘solitary 
one,’ and subjected to a course of magical treatment manifested in 
these rites, with a view to his or her release from the demon obsession. 
In some stubborn cases—providing there be rupees sufficient 
forthcoming—the patient, after being the subject of two, three, or 
four devil dances (so called) with no beneficial result, is taken to 
a certain temple some few miles from the mountain capital to undergo 
drastic treatment. This I will later on describe. 

Now I will give an example of the native belief in yama (demon’s 
hour), which may serve as a hint and possibly as an explanation to 
other Anglo-Ceylonese domiciled in our first Crown Colony. 

With the intention of taking a trip to England, we had broken 
up our home in Colombo, and temporarily taken a small bungalow 
at Mount Lavinia, making one servant—a Tamil from Southern 
India—serve the double purpose of cook-appoo—a common practice 
there. Now, being in absolute ignorance of yama, it happened that 
I frequently sent Miguel on some errand during these evil-haunted 
hours. His reluctance was ill-concealed, but this I attributed to 
Oriental laziness, and proved my authority by insisting. The first 
time he returned late and the worse for drink ; the second later and 
still worse for drink ; the third later still, and, alas! too drunk to 
cook the dinner. When reprimanded next day, this was his apology 
and excuse: ‘Lady send Miguel out yama time. Bad demon get 
hold, make drunk. I no help this; lady make go. Lady not know 
this; yama very bad time out go.’ Forthwith I made myself 
acquainted with yama, and henceforth avoided sending him at such 
times. Nevertheless, Miguel was late on occasions, and his environ- 
ment suggestive of arrack. 

The following interesting illustration of the superstitions, beliefs, 
and ‘demon worship ’ by propitiation prevalent to this day in Ceylon 
actually occurred some five years ago, though it can scarcely be 
credited. A Sinhalese girl, living in a village not far from Colombo, 
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sat pounding paddy one day under the shade of a yakberuja tree, for 
the sun was fearfully hot. Previously she, by way of precaution, had 
taken a bath and anointed her locks and person with cocoanut oil, 
for this tree is the haunt of a very evil class of demon. This, how- 
ever, was the only shade at hand. After awhile a malla yakseya 
espied her. He did not come down from the tree himself, but sent 
his distria,? in the form of a tic-polonga. Immediately a cold chill 
seized and shook her, a ghastly hue overspread her countenance, her 
hand ceased pounding, her arm grew stiff, her whole body cataleptic, 
her eyes glazed and fixed. She was ‘ possessed ’—a taincama. 

From this time she, who had been renowned for her virtues, as 
well as graces, developed habits and characteristics of a most objec- 
tionable nature—dissolute, fiendish. A priest of Buddhism was in- 
formed. Bana (the Seven-fold Path of Virtue) was read over the 
girl, then perit rites were held on her behalf, she being consigned to 
Pattini as a vestal in attendance on that Goddess of Chastity. Never- 
theless, the girl continued in her evil ways. An astrologer was next 
resorted to, who, by grahaism or judicial astrology ascertaining the 
real cause, advised the holding of a yakun natanawa (devil dance) 
on a costly and extraordinary scale. This even had no more result 
than prostration of both patient and kattadiya (devil charmer). The 
whole village was distressed. Nothing was there for it but to take 
her to the temple Gala-cap-pu-dewale. This temple is at Alutunevera, 
near Kandy, and is presided over by Wahala Dewujo, one of the most 
evil, likewise the most powerful, of evil demons. 

Now, as we were about to attend the Perehera or grand national 
festival of the Sinhalese in celebration of the Sacred Tooth at Kandy, 
this girl’s case lent additional interest to me. This temple, Gala- 
cap-pu-dewale, is old as the hills, Hindu erstwhile, prior to the advent 
of Buddha. Images of solid gold, silver, and bronze, beautifully 
wrought and studded with gems, adorn the altars, but their beauty 
is lost sight of amid the dust and grime of centuries and the myriads 
of insects in possession, that have their nests in the joints of the 
hideous images of the presiding evil demons. 

Great preparations had been made for the reception and treat- 
ment of this poor girl—the taincama—not in the way of cleansing, 
though, that would be deemed sacrilegious. Accompanied by rela- 
tives, she came on foot, a distance of some nine miles, the former 
bearing offerings to the big demon Wahala. When within about 
two miles violent demoniac obsession seized her. Suddenly she had 
halted, staring wildly and defiantly before her. Such an acquisition 
of physical strength then possessed her, a slender young girl, that 
two strong men failed to move her. For a while thus she remained, 
obdurate, immovable as a block of stone. Then, drawing a long, 
deep breath, and smiling a fiendish smile, she gathered herself together, 


* Simulacrum by force of will-projection. 
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seemingly with a firm resolve, and went on. Should anyone attempt 
to deter her now it seemed likely the ‘demon’ in her would tear 
him to pieces. I never saw such determination on a naturally 
weak woman’s face. Her gait was even, firm, and resolute. The 
attendants and relatives exchanged looks and fell back. No one 
spoke. They judged the ‘demon’s’ purpose ; he wanted to get her 
to the temple—the demon’s stronghold. But he reckoned without 
reason, the weak point in demoniac wisdom, it seems. 

The interior of this temple is divided into three circular chambers, 
the centre being the sanctum sanctorum of the demon Wahala. Pre- 
ceded by her relatives and attendants, who laid their offerings on 
the altars, then knelt in subjection and supplication before the hideous 
idols of evil, the taincama then came rushing in. After wild con- 
tortions of her body, suggestive of frantic efforts at resistance, her 
linen garments becoming saturated with perspiration, she presently 
fell in a heap in front of the symbol of the Demon-god. The Capua 
(priest of the worship of the gods) now stepped forward and com- 
menced to narrate her case in an address to the Arch-Demon. An 
exhortation, well spiced with flowery rhetoric and flattery, came 
next. Throughout, the taincama lay at his feet, limp, lifeless—yet 
no! at intervals desperate endeavours were made to reassert the 
supremacy of the obsessing demon. At these times her dark eyes 
scowled, her white teeth gleamed, and in wrath she foamed at the 
mouth. A waxen image of the girl, two inches in height, and a 
dagoba (shrine), modelled in silver and beautifully chased, with other 
dolla (offerings) were then offered by the Capua to Wahala. This is 
called pandura, or ransom. After this the Capua requested that the 
demon obsessor might be commanded to depart. Thrice is this 
request made, an exhortation couched in more and still more flowery 
and flattering language being included in the request. Notwith- 
standing, the malla yakseya refused to leave. Now the midnight 
yama must decide, this being the time when demons are most powerful 
and likewise most accessible. Should the Capua’s efforts fail, woe be 
to both patient and himself, both being doomed to be taincama for 
life. This, however, rarely happens. 

When the midnight hour arrived, and the patient still remained 
obdurate, corporeal means were resorted to. Bundles of thorny 
sticks are kept in the temple with which to chastise the taincama in 
order to subdue the power of the evil obsessor. The cries of the poor 
girl were terrible. The spectacle was equally as horrifying. The 
demon must be vanquished before cockcrow. Now was the time to 
do it—the midnight yama, or never. 

Horrible as is the sight, it is fascinating : the scene was so extra- 
vagant in splendour of colouring, and in barbaric, cruel picturesque- 
ness. One could not in this savage, furious creature recognise the 


simple village girl. Strange gibberish fell from her lips—demon 
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language as they call it, paisacht, interspersed with curses. Still the 
Capua worked away. More exhortations to the Arch-Demon Wahala, 
alternated with more corporal chastisement. This continued for fully 
an hour. Suddenly, then, a long, loud, piercing shriek made everyone 
start ; it seemed to rend the temple. Once more the Capua put the 
question, Would the demon depart ? 

Then the girl’s lips parted, and in a faint voice in Sinhalese she 
(or, as they would say, the demon) said : ‘ Yes, I obey; I depart. Spare 
me, Wahala Bandara Dewuja, great and powerful one, second only to 
King Wissamony. I go; I depart.’ An answer or acknowledgment 
to this from the exhausted Capua was returned in solemn and thankful 
tones, equivalent to ‘Amen.’ The demon was exorcised. But the 
erstwhile taincama was prostrate. No one is allowed to come near, 
much less to touch her, save the Capua. He tied a ran-ya-nool (con- 
secrated thread) around her waist, a yantra (charm) containing a 
mantra from the Vedas around her arm, sprinkled perfumed water 
over her, then areca flowers, betel leaves and rat mal blossoms, then 
powdered sandal and saffron. After this he knelt on the ground 
beside her, his hands extended in benediction, muttering: ‘I pray 
that of my virtue, of my strength, of my life this woman may be 
restored to health and to chastity now that the demon has left her.’ 
After this, taking a new white linen cloth, he covered the recumbent 
form. 

Strict and solemn silence ensued until the first cock crew ; then 
the Capua arose. His task ended and accomplished satisfactorily, 
he may go his way, not neglectful, though, of the many good things 
offered to the arch-demon, which, having served the purpose intended, 
are his perquisite now. 

Our victoria was in attendance to take us back to civilisation, as 
exemplified in the refinements and comforts of the Queen’s Hotel, 
Kandy. But, driving through the cool air of breaking day, we had 
much to think about and still more to wonder over. 


CarRoLINE CoRNER-OHLMUTZ. 





IRELAND'S FINANCIAL BURDEN 


From the course of the recent debate in the House of Commons upon 
the financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland it might be supposed 
that Ireland had little or no grievance, and was most generously 
treated in matters of finance. True the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted that the Royal Commission, which investigated this subject 
nearly ten years ago, reported, practically unanimously, that the 
taxable capacity of Ireland was not to be estimated as being more 
than in the proportion of one to twenty of that of Great Britain ; 
but he proceeded to say that the actual contribution of Ireland 
towards Imperial purposes was only in the proportion of one to forty- 
five; and the cheers with which this comparative statement was 
received would seem to indicate that he was considered to have effectu- 
ally and satisfactorily disposed of the question. But what has the 
quota contributed by Ireland towards Imperial expenditure to do 
with the question whether the ever-increasing load of taxation under 
which her aching shoulders are giving way is or is not too heavy for 
her to bear? Nothing whatever. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
simple sum has really no bearing upon the contention that a larger 
amount in taxation is taken out of Ireland than she can afford to 
pay, that the contributions of Great Britain and Ireland are not in 
proportion to the relative capacity and resources of the two com- 
munities, and that the spirit of the Act of Union and the very letter 
of the arguments recommending it have been broken thereby. 

One of the difficulties met with in attempting to open the eyes of 
the public to the fact that Ireland is overtaxed lies in the argument 
that, Ireland being an indistinguishable portion of the United King- 
dom, the basis of inquiry by the Royal Commission on Financial 
Relations, namely, that Ireland must be looked upon, for the pur- 
pose of inquiry, as a separate entity, is false and the findings of the 
Commissioners worthless. Such a contention is merely burking the 
whole question, for, if it be desirable to ascertain whether the poverty, 
lack of industrial pursuits, and general backwardness of one portion 
of the United Kingdom are due to the inability of the people inhabiting 
it to bear the weight of taxation imposed upon them, it is obviously 
necessary, for the purposes of comparison, to deal with that portion 
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as with a separate entity. By no other means can any comparison 
possibly be made. But if Ireland is not to be deemed an entity, then 
the same problem merely presents itself in another and somewhat 
more complicated shape ; for, in that case, it is certain that the system 
of taxation adopted throughout the United Kingdom presses dispro- 
portionately upon the poorer classes of the community, and as the 
proportion of poor to well-to-do is far larger in Ireland than in Great 
Britain, it presses with extremely disproportionate severity upon the 
inhabitants of the former island. It really matters nothing to the 
people of Ireland which theory is adopted so far as the fact of their 
suffering is concerned, though perhaps the remedy to be applied in the 
one case may differ somewhat from the remedy which would be most 
suitable in the other. 

Another argument brought forward against the conclusions of the 
Royal Commission is that, although taxation has greatly increased 
and population has greatly diminished in Ireland, the existing smaller 
population is as well, or better, able to bear the existing higher taxa- 
tion than the former larger population was able to bear the former 
lower taxation ; in other words, that the taxable capacity of the indi- 
vidual has enormously increased. This theory is not worthy of notice. 
Since 1820 taxation has increased from 5,256,584. to 9,748,5001. a 
year, or 85 per cent. During the same period population has dimi- 
nished from 6,801,827 to 4,414,995, or 35 per cent. If the pressure of 
present taxation is no heavier upon the existing population than was 
the pressure of taxation in 1820 upon the population then existing, 
we must assume that the taxable capacity of the individual has 
increased by over 170 per cent., a proposition which no sane man 
will accept. Even since 1890 taxation has increased by 25°09 per 
cent., while population has fallen by 6°56 per cent. 

That the case of Ireland is quite peculiar must be admitted. The 
taxable capacity of her inhabitants constitutes quite a different 
question from the taxable capacity of submerged populations in 
our great cities, or of the twelve millions who are, according to Sir 
Henry Cam pbell Bannerman, chronically on the verge of starvation. 
We must in common justice go back to the origin of the existing 
condition of things. The Act of Union and the conditions expressed 
or implied in it must be considered. The Union was a treaty—a 
bargain—between two independent legislatures, and it was made 
subject to certain conditions. The financial principle adopted in the 
Act was that each country should contribute to Imperial expenditure 
in proportion to its capacity and resources. Throughout the debates 
it was repeatedly affirmed that Ireland should receive exceptional treat- 
ment until such time as, by the reduction of the national debt of Great 
Britain and other changes, the two countries should reach a condition of 
parity.’ Lord Castlereagh stated that ‘as to the future it is expected 


‘ Treland at this date contained one-third of the population of the United 
Kingdom ; now it contains about one-tenth. 
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that the two countries should move forward and‘unite with regard to 
their expenses in the measure of their relative abilities. No one can. 

read the debates on the Act of Union without realising that the essential 

principle was that taxation should be in accordance with the relative 

capacities of the two countries to bear the burden. That taxation 

is not in accordance with the relative capacities of Great Britain and 

Ireland to bear the burden, and that Ireland is overtaxed to her own 

detriment and to the detriment of Great Britain and the Empire, is 

my contention ; and it is not, I think, difficult to sustain. 

A point too repeatedly forgotten is that the question should be 
removed from the stormy wrangles of opposing political parties, for 
Unionists and Nationalists, Conservatives and Radicals alike wish 
Ireland to thrive. It is essentially a matter of business arrangement 
between Ireland and Great Britain, and any political economist, to 
whatever school he may belong, will agree that if the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is taking more in taxation from Ireland than she can legitimately 
afford to pay, injury is being done not only to Ireland, but indirectly 
to Great Britain, in so far as overtaxation limits industrial develop- 
ment, and thus perpetuates and aggravates those distressing tenden- 
cies in the condition of Ireland which during the past sixty years 
have drained the country of half of its population, have driven count- 
less thousands into the lunatic asylums and poorhouses, and have 
condemned the remaining population to the most hopeless of all human 
occupations—the contemplation of a gloomy past, and of a future 
with no solid basis of hope. 

The poverty of Ireland is the great factor in the case which demands 
the serious consideration of statesmen and of the whole British people, 
who since the Union are responsible for her. Unfortunately it has 
been obscured by the somewhat confused findings of the Royal Com- 
mission on Financial Relations which reported eight years ago, and 
it may be wise to endeavour to assess the relative wealth of Great 
Britain and Ireland without much reference to those much debated 
reports, bearing in mind, however, that the Commissioners agreed that, 
as compared with Great Britain, Ireland was taxed far above her 
capacity to bear taxation. 

In commending the articles of the Treaty of Union to the Irish 
House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh admitted that ‘he considered 
the best possible criterion of the relative means and ability of two 
countries to bear taxation would be the produce of an income tax 
levied on the same description of incomes in each, and equally well 
levied in both.’ This criterion was not available in 1800 because 
Ireland at that time did not pay income tax. She was admitted to 
that privilege by Mr. Gladstone in 1853.~ This criterion is now avail- 
able. Owing to the patient researches of the Treasury, and the 
copious returns with reference to the finances of the two countries 
which are now issued, but which were not issued ten years ago when 
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the Royal Commission sat, it is not a difficult matter to compare 
to-day the resources of the two countries. A good working estimate 
of the relative condition of two communities can be arrived at by 
contrasting : 

(1) The net produce of income tax. 

(2) The salaries paid to corporation and public company officials. 

(3) The relative populations. 

(4) The excess of births over deaths. 

(5) The wage-earning capacity of the labouring classes. 


(1) As a test of the condition of Ireland the available statistics 
as to income tax may be taken. As soon as this aspect of the question 
is approached objections are raised by financial experts of various 
schools as to the difficulty of arriving by such means at an exact in- 
dication of the taxable wealth of Great Britain on the one hand and 
Ireland on the other. That may be so in detail, but in detail only. 
For the purpose of comparison between the social condition of the 
two peoples it is essential only to give the salient figures, and refer 
to the general deductions to be drawn from them. The simple and 
convincing argument surely is that the net receipt from income tax 
may be accepted as a general indication of the wealth or poverty 
of communities in which the same tax is levied on the same general 
principles and with the same stringency. This applies to the whole 
United Kingdom over which the rate is similar, and the tax is 
levied by the same executive machinery. If this comparison indi- 
cates that one country has a very much larger income-tax-paying 
section than the other country, and that the net receipts per 
capita are also larger, it may surely be taken to show that in that 
country a freer movement of floating capital, a healthier condition 
of industry, and probably also a higher standard of comfort exist. 
According to the figures which have been quoted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Ireland contributed in 1903-4 only 3-73 of the 
total income tax raised in the United Kingdom. Details for the 
year referred to by Mr. Austen Chamberlain are now available. Some 
interesting statistics are contained in the report of the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Inland Revenue for the year ended the 
3lst of March, 1904, and on page 189 is a table showing the net 
receipt of income tax in the three main divisions of the United 
Kingdom. From these we obtain the following figures for the year 
1903-4 :— 


United Kingdom = -—~w Scotland Ireland 


£ £ £ £ 
Net receipt . . | 80,500,450 | 26,786,535 2,675,694 | 1,088,221 
Net produce of a 
1d. rate in the £ 
(about) : . | 2,772,768 2,485,139 243,244 94,384 
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It is sufficient to call attention to this remarkable difference 
between the net receipts in the three divisions of the United Kingdom. 
The absence of tax-paying incomes in Ireland is strikingly revealed 
by the variation in the produce of each penny in the pound of the 
tax in the year 1903-4, and is further borne out by the calculation 
that Ireland pays only just over one twenty-seventh of the total 
produce of the income tax of the United Kingdom. 

Turning from the total net receipt to the figures given in Schedule 
D, we have a further striking illustration of the industrial condition 
of the Irish people. Under this schedule, which is the section of 
commerce and industry, returns are made of the ‘profits from 
businesses, concerns, professions, employments, and certain interest,’ 
and the following information is given :— 


United Engl*no and Scotland Ireland 


= Kingdem Wales 





| Number of assess- 


ments .™. .| 550,515 | 459,017 68,638 | 22,865 | 
| Percentages of above 
| totals . ; 100 83°39 12°46 4°15 


Net gross amount of 
income assessed . £491,646,201 |£427,375,935 | £51,556,246 | £12,714,020 
Percentages of above 








aC, 100 86-94 1047 | 259 
Income on which tax 
was received . £361,408,999 £314,885,319 £38,598,850 | £7,919,830 


These figures show that Ireland has a very small proportion of 
persons, firms, and public companies assessable to income tax. The 
number of Irish assessments is in the proportion of 4:15 to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, while the average gross income 
attributable to each assessment is on the average far smaller in pro- 
portion than the gross income returned for England and Wales, 
or Scotland. 

As the Chanceilor of the Exchequer has stated, Ireland pays 
3-73 per cent. of the total income tax of the United Kingdom, and 
roughly this may be accepted as an index figure indicating the relative 
wealth of the country. When we turn from direct taxation to the 
statistics bearing on the indirect taxation we find, however, that the 
proportion is completely changed. The latest Treasury returns show 
that in the year ended the 31st of March, 1904, the ‘true revenue’ 
paid by Ireland amounted to 9,748,500I., while Great Britain contri- 
buted 137,184,600/. On this basis Ireland contributed 6-63 per cent. 
of the total revenue of the United Kingdom, whereas, as has been 
admitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, she is capable of 
raising only 3-73 of the total amount due to the operation of the 
income tax. Presuming that her financial condition is more or less 
accurately revealed by the produce of the income tax, Ireland’s true 
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contribution to the revenue of the United Kingdom should be about 
5,400,000/. In other words, she appears to be paying over four 
millions sterling in taxation more than she should contribute. This 
conclusion does not entirely agree with the finding upon which 
the Royal Commission was ‘ practically unanimous,’ but that was 
nearly ten years ago. The Commissioners found that ‘while the 
actual taxed revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of Great 
Britain the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.’ This 
is the practically unanimous conclusion of the Commission, but 
it must be noticed that a number of its members held that the 
taxable capacity of Ireland was very much less. No doubt, owing 
to the war, and the taxation which has been imposed since the Com- 
mission reported, the burden of increased taxation has been very 
much more severe upon Ireland than upon other parts of the United 
Kingdom, because the indirect taxation imposed is felt by the poorer 
classes, who form so large a proportion of the population, with great 
severity. In view, therefore, of the present heavy burden of indirect 
taxation any unbiassed investigator would now, I think, come to the 
conclusion that the taxable capacity of Ireland in relation to the 
present Budget arrangements is very much smaller than it was at 
the time of the Royal Commission’s inquiry ; and probably he would 
agree that the proportionate taxable capacity of Ireland, with her 
present population, which has fallen, since the Royal Commission 
was appointed, by over two hundred thousand, is now about one- 
twenty-seventh of the whole of the United Kingdom. 

(2) To turn to the salaries of Corporation and public company 
officials. The following table for the year 1902-3 will be found 
instructive :— 


TABLE SHOWING FOR EACH PART OF THE UniTeD Kincpom tHE NUMBER OF 
ASSESSMENTS AND THE Gross INcOoME ASSESSED IN RESPECT OF SALARIES 
OF CORPORATION AND PuBLic Company OFFICIALS :— 








— = Ld Scotland Ireland } 2 a. | 
a ‘ ene sl = we ee eae Ce } 
Number of assessments 234,488 27,185 10,982 272,500 


| Gross income assessed £51,059,660 | £6,070,975 | £2,433,227 | £59,568,862 | 








It would appear, therefore, that the wealth of Ireland, as indicated 
by the number of officials in the employ of municipalities and 
public companies, is, as compared with that of Great Britain, very 
small. 

(3) As to the relative populations. The decline of the population 
of Ireland, which has been going on for the past sixty years, has been 
again and again dinned into the ears of the British people, but they 
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fail apparently to appreciate that the depression which crushes 
Ireland is still driving out of the country an increasing proportion 
of the physically and mentally fit. English people are apt to imagine 
that the great flow of emigration which occurred after the potato 
famine has since narrowed down into comparatively insignificant 
channels. The exact opposite is the case. In proportion to the present 
population of Ireland the emigration is as serious a social drain 
as it has ever been in her history. Last year 37,415 emigrants left 
their native land, and in the first three months of the present year 
the number of emigrants was 120-4 per cent. greater than the average 
of the three previous corresponding periods. Again, last year 21 per 
cent. of all the emigrants who left the British Isles were natives of 
Ireland, as compared with 18 per cent. in the preceding year. 
The decrease in the population of Ireland is one of the most remark- 
able social facts in the modern history of the world. Nearly four 
million people in sixty years, about 90 per cent. of them in the prime 
of life, have fled from Ireland, and those who have remained appear 
to have done so of necessity rather than of choice. 

The evil results of this artificial, extravagant, and unnecessary 
flow of emigration are not by any means confined to Ireland. The 
actual decline of population is a direct loss to the United Kingdom, 
and the direction in which the flood of emigration sets is an indirect 
loss to Great Britain and a direct loss to the Empire. The great 
proportion of British emigrants settle within the Empire. The 
bulk of those who sail from Irish ports find a new home in the United 
States. All these many millions are a direct loss to Canada with her 
illimitable supply of cultivable land; and are an indirect but very 
substantial loss to Great Britain, owing to the fact that they go to 
swell a population buying from us at the rate of 5s. per head 
instead of adding to a population buying from us at the rate of 
1l. 18s. 8d. per head. 

And the effects of sentiment must not be despised. The majority 
of Irish emigrants desert their country with hearts hardened against 
those whom they hold to be responsible for the diseases which afflict 
it, and go out into the world disseminating the story of Irish grievances 
and English injustice. The flow of emigrants from Ireland is con- 
sequently proving not only a fatal drain upon the land which gave 
them birth, and which they still continue to regard with natural 
affection, but it involves also a dead loss to British manufacturers 
and those employed by them; and, as a large proportion of the 
exiles go out into other countries with their hearts rebellious against 
British rule and British institutions, it cannot fail to be a source of 
anxiety to all those who value good relations with the great Republic 
across the sea, who desire to draw closer the bonds uniting the com- 
ponent parts of our Empire, and who attach inestimable value to the 
homogeneity of the English-speaking race. 
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(4) Another striking indication of the condition of Ireland is 
supplied by the figures as to the excess of births over deaths. 

Statisticians generally admit that a good indication of general 
wholesome conditions of living in a community is furnished by a 
considerable excess of births over deaths, together with a moderate 
birth-rate and a low death-rate. It is held that in a well-favoured 
community marriages are deferred owing to the saving habits of 
the people, and although the birth-rate is low the infant mortality 
is very small. Sir Robert Giffen, in the evidence which he gave 
before the Royal Commission on financial relations, dealt convincingly 
with this aspect of life in Ireland. He said: 


When we take the comparison on this head between Ireland and the other 
countries of the United Kingdom, we find, according to the latest statistical 
abstract, the births in Ireland were 106,000, the deaths 83,000, and the excess 
of births over deaths 23,000, giving a proportion per thousand of the population 
of the excess of births over deaths of five per thousand. In England in the 
same year the births were 914,000, the deaths 670,000, the excess of births over 
deaths 344,000, and the proportion of the excess of births over deaths per 
thousand of population comes out at 11°4, or more than double the correspond- 
ing excess in Ireland. Similarly for Scotland the births in the same year were 
127,000, the deaths 80,000, and the excess of births over deaths 47,000, giving 
the proportion per thousand of the population of the excess of births over deaths 
of 11°5, just about the same as the proportion for England, and in both cases 
much more than double the excess of births over deaths in Ireland. 

I should say that the reason of it is, as far as one can judge, not any exces- 
sive mortality in Ireland, because the deaths, you will observe, in Ireland are 
very little more than the deaths in Scotland with a somewhat larger population, 
but it is a deficiency of births, and that seems connected with another charac- 
teristic of Ireland’s population—that the population in Ireland appears on the 
whole to be an older population than that of either England or Scotland. 

In Ireland no less than 18°6 per cent. of the male population are upwards 
of fifty, but in Scotland and England the percentages are 13°5 and 13°7 respec- 
tively. The percentage in Ireland between twenty and forty (that is, of the 
male population) is 26°6 per cent., and in Scotland and England 28-9 and 29°0 
respectively. The percentages of female population are much the same as the 
percentages of the male population. The conclusion is, therefore, that Ireland 
has fewer people in proportion in the prime of life, and more above fifty, than 
Great Britain has. 


Sir Robert Giffen pointed out that all these figures indicative, of 
the small excess of births over deaths, and the composition of the 
population, together with the notorious facts as to emigration, corre- 
sponded, and revealed the same conclusion—that the actual population 
in Ireland is far weaker, man for man, counting everybody, than the 
actual population of either England or Scotland. It would be 
possible to illustrate in detail Sir Robert Giffen’s conclusions by 
some recent statistics, but it may be sufficient to recall the broad 
fact, revealed by the Registrar-General’s report for 1903 (the last 
available), that while in the intervening ten years the birth-rate 
remained stationary, the death-rate and emigration rate only 
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decreased to a very slight extent? and the relative proportion between 
birth, death, and emigration rates to which Sir Robert Giffen called 
attention remained practically stationary. Ireland’s birth-rate is 
now almost the lowest in the world. The excess of births over deaths 
per thousand for the estimated population in 1903 amounted to 4:6, 
while the ratio of emigrants was nine per thousand ; in other words, 
the proportion of emigrants who left the country in 1903, as for any 
of the previous ten years, was about twice as great as the excess of 
births over deaths. Consequently year by year the population of 
Ireland is actually decreasing by between four and five per thousand, 
because emigration is proceeding more rapidly than the natural 
increase. 

These most suggestive figures read side by side with the statistics 
as to lunacy and idiocy prove conclusively that the condition of 
Ireland, instead of improving, is becoming more and more aggravated. 
According to the last census, of every 10,000 persons in Ireland 
52:6 are registered as lunatics or idiots. The ratio is over 30 per cent. 
higher than that which rules in England and Wales. The increase 
of lunacy in Ireland, to which I referred at length in a pamphlet, 
The Crisis in Ireland, is one of the most alarming social facts 
revealed with terrible lucidity in the last Census report, in which it 
was stated that _ 


The total number of lunatics and idiots returned in 1851 was equal to a 
ratio of 1 in 657 of the population ; in 1861, to 1 in 411; in 1871, to 1 in 828; in 
1881, to 1 in 281; in 1891, to 1 in 222; and on the present occasion, to 1 in 178. 


(5) As to the wage-earning capacity of the labouring population 
in Ireland, Sir Robert Giffen quoted, before the Royal Commission on 
Financial Relations, a number of most interesting statements. He held 
that the average wages in Ireland, when great masses of labour are com- 
pared, range from 10 to 15 per cent. up to nearly 50 per cent. lower 
than for similar masses of labour for Great Britain.? Turning to special 
classes, he admitted that artisan rates in Ireland are only a little less 
than in Great Britain, but he pointed out that in this case the com- 
parison is between a very small class indeed in Ireland with an enor- 
mous class in Great Britain. Comparing the wage rates of Ireland 
and Great Britain, Sir Robert Giffen held that the average remunera- 
tion of the wage-earner, man for man, is probably only about half 
the average remuneration of the wage-earner in Great Britain. 
Sir Robert Giffen’s conclusions are borne out by all who have 
had opportunities of observing the condition of the labouring classes 


2 In 1903 the upward tendency of emigration which has since occurred had not 
become marked. 

* This conclusion has since been controverted, it being held that in no case is 
Ireland’s inferiority more than 40 per cent. The point does not, however, seriously 
affect the present argument. 
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in the two countries. Ireland has singularly few industries apart 
from agriculture, and the Board of Trade has shown that the 
average wage of the labourer in Ireland is only 10s. 1ld., while in 
England it rises to 18s. 8d., in Wales to 17s. 3d., and in Scotland to 
19s. 3d. a week. This rate, it must be remembered, is for the whole 
of Ireland, and the proportion would be even lower were it not for the 
comparative prosperity enjoyed by workers in a few districts. In 
seven counties the average weekly earnings do not amount to 10s. a 
week, Mayo being the lowest with 8s. 9d., while in Sligo the sum is 
8s. 1ld., and in Roscommon 9s. ld. The working classes of Ireland, 
in comparison with the working classes of Great Britain, are desperately 
poor, and the lower the wage the more heavily does indirect taxation 
bear upon the population. While in Great Britain direct and indirect 
taxation are fairly evenly balanced, in Ireland the poverty of the 
country is so great that 72:2 per cent. of the amount which Ireland 
pays into the Imperial Exchequer is raised by taxes upon such com- 
modities as are in daily use by the poorest people. Summarising all 
the above-mentioned statistics and figures, the facts which stand out 
are as follows : 

(1) The wealth of Ireland, as proved by income-tax returns, by taxed 
salaries of officials in the employ of municipalities and pv'’ic com- 
panies, by the wage-earning capacity of the labouring classes, by the 
marriage and birth rate, and by all other tests, is, as compared with 
the wealth of Great Britain, out of proportion to the relative amount 
of taxation paid by the people of the two islands. 

(2) The best of the population is still flowing outward from Ireland 
and seeking a future outside the Brirish Empire, 89 per cent. of Irish 
emigrants settling in foreign countries. 

(3) The excess of births over deaths is stili so small az to point 
to, on the one hand, physical deterioration of a most alarming char- 
acter, and, on the other, to an absence of a due proportion of able- 
bodied persons remaining in the country. 

(4) The emigration of the most physically and r ~ntally fit, and 
the hopeless life which is led by the largest section the people 
of Ireland, are resulting in an increase of lunacy whica is proving 
a scourge to the land. 

Surely it is unnecessary to probe for further indications of the 
accelerated speed at which Ireland is sinking into a social condition 
which will baffle the efforts of the wisest statesmen. The best of the 
population is still flying from the country, and the worst is finding 
its way into the lunatic asylums and poorhouses, and a very large 
proportion of those who are left are for the most part too poor to work 
out their own salvation. 

The facts of Ireland’s poverty and Ireland’s over-taxation will 
not, I think, be denied by anyone who reads the facts and figures 
which I have quoted and studies the materials from which they 
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have been culled. Which is the cause and which the effect? Is 
Ireland overtaxed because she is poor, or poor because she is over- 
taxed ? Both these theories are true. Unquestionably the crushing 
weight of taxation smothers individual effort and stifles energy ; 
unquestionably also the absence of industrial employment and the 
general poverty in Ireland account for the fact that the equal taxa- 
tion of the same articles places upon her an unequal burden. Differen- 
tial taxation is impracticable. Changes in our methods of raising 
revenue beneficial to the poorer classes in Great Britain and conse- 
quently beneficial to Ireland as a whole are not impracticable, but 
cannot be relied upon as a remedy for a disease demanding immediate 
treatment. There remains the principle underlying the Union— 
exceptional treatment under exceptional circumstances. If Great 
Britain is to act with common justice, if she is to honestly carry out 
the terms of the treaty entered into by the two independent legisla- 
tures in the Act amalgamating them, she must follow one of two 
courses. Either she must carry out the promise of Lord Castlereagh 
that taxation should be with regard to the measure of the relative 
abilities of the two countries to pay, and must adopt differential 
treatment and the remission of taxation—a policy which appears to 
me impossible; or she must endeavour to increase the taxable 
capacity of Ireland by the wise application of public money to the 
development and the more fruitful utilisation of the natural resources 
of the country. One obvious source of supply for this most necessary 
purpose is in retrenchment in the expenses of administration and in 
the allocation to Irish purposes of the savings thus effected. Even 
the present Government appears to see the advantages of such a 
course. Speaking in the recent debate on the 16th of May, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to the fact that he had 
last year expressed his concurrence in the proposal of the then 
Chief Secretary, that if further economy be made in the Irish 
judiciary the sum so saved should be respent in Ireland on the 
purposes of development or of administration which should commend 
themselves to the Government and the people of that country. He 
thought that in more branches than one of the Irish administration it 
was probable that, with the goodwill of the Irish members, consider- 
able economies could be made. Mr. Austen Chamberlain guarded 
the Treasury against the admission that, as of right, the whole of 
administrative savings should go to Irish purposes; but when I find 
the present Chief Secretary, Mr. Long, allowing that reform in adminis- 
tration is necessary, and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, agreeing that it is possible to effect economies, 
and that a portion at any rate of the money so saved should be devoted 
to Irish services, I hail with satisfaction an admission—even if it be 
only a partial, halting, and tentative admission—of the principle for 
which I contend. But the principle can be brought into active 
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operation only in one way, and that is by enlisting the direct aid of 
the public in Ireland. Economies will be effected only by making 
it directly to the interest of the people that such economies should be 
made, and that can be accomplished only by assuring them that the 
money so saved shall be devoted to Irish purposes ; and economies 
will be brought about only if local knowledge, interest, brains, and 
experience are allowed to determine the purposes to which the money 
so saved is to be applied. 

That a great saving of expenditure can be effected is certain. 
The Government in Ireland is carried out through a number of depart- 
ments which do not represent, and are not in the remotest degree 
under the control of, those who are governed. Year by year the 
expenditure proceeds at an extravagant rate despite the protests of 
the Irish people, and in such circumstances it is surely unfair to taunt 
them with the fact that the balance of revenue available for Imperial 
purposes is very small. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
going to defend the taxation of Ireland upon the basis of Imperial 
contribution, he should in common fairness justify the growth of 
local expenditure from just under three millions in 1870 to seven and 
a half millions in the year ending the 31st of March, 1904. 

The latest available figures from the report of the Commissioners 
of H.M. Inland Revenue throw some light upon the cost of govern- 
ment in Ireland, as a glance at the following table will show : 


TABLE SHOWING FOR EACH PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM THE NUMBER OF 
ASSESSMENTS AND THE Gross INcoME ASSESSED ON GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3: 


| | 
| 








| 
| | _—— Scotland | Ireland 
| 





Number of Assessments 78,465 | 942 | 2,691 
Gross Income ._ . | £21,577,011 | £297,899 | £1,028,516 | £22,877,926 | 


From the above tables it will be seen that Ireland, with the same 
population approximately as Scotland, is blessed with 2691 Govern- 
ment officials in comparison with 942 in Scotland, and that the total 
payment in Ireland for’ Government officials amounts to over 
1,000,000/. per year, while in Scotland the gross outlay is less than 
300,000/. Ireland has, as compared with Scotland, the privilege of 
entertaining many more Government officials and of paying a good 
deal more per head for them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer dismisses the subject with the 
taunt that Ireland contributes but little to Imperial expenditure. 
Ireland cries aloud and bitterly that she is choked and smothered 
under taxation altogether beyond her capacity to pay. And what 
is the cause of both complaints? A scandalously extravagant system 
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of financial administration, and the divorce of the people from the 
conduct of their own affairs. To insist on burdening Ireland with a 
system of government the most expensive in the world, the most 
irresponsible and the least reflective of the wishes of the people of the 
country ; to refuse to allow public opinion to be brought to bear upon 
departmental administration, to deny the people the right to make 
economies and to devote the proceeds to the needs of the people and 
the development of the country, appears to me a policy fatuous and 
irrational, and incompatible with the democratic spirit of the form 
of government under which we live. 

‘Ireland should be governed according to Irish ideas,’ said Lord 
Dudley, the Lord Lieutenant and Head of the Executive, and speak- 
ing asa member of the Government. Lord Londonderry, a member of 
the Government and of the Cabinet, acting in what capacity I do not 
exactly know, but according to Mr. Moore as the Plenipotentiary 
for Ulster, whatever that may be, ‘ objects entirely to the phrase.’ 
According to him Ireland is not to be governed according to Irish 
ideas. There we have the case in a nutshell, and I commend it to 
the consideration of all Englishmen who have the faintest belief in 
popular rights, and who desire to understand the causes of Irish 
poverty, decay, and discontent. ~ 

That governing Ireland according to Irish ideas was the policy of 
the present Government there can be no question. It is proved by 
all the interesting incidents brought to light during the discussions 
on what is commonly known as the MacDonnell affair in the House 
of Commons, by the appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell, by the 
conditions attaching to that appointment, by the programme drawn 
up by Mr. Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell, by the whole 
history of Mr. Wyndham’s administration. ‘ Ireland must be governed 
according to Irish ideas,’ ‘Ireland must not be governed according 
to Irish ideas.’ There is a distinct avowal of a policy and a disavowal 
of that policy equally distinct for which I am thankful, for it places the 
issue crystallised in a sentence, and clearly defined before the people 
of Great Britain. What the immediate consequences of these political 
gymnastics may be I cannot say; it depends largely upon how long 
it takes the present Chief Secretary to emancipate himself from 
tutelage and to look and judge for himself ; but it requires no gift of 
prophecy to foretell which policy will ultimately prevail. 

To one other matter I would earnestly call the attention of English 
people. Is it reasonable to suppose that Ireland can be rescued from 
her present desperate condition, that her own intelligence, industry, 
and powers can be utilised for the development of her own resources, 
that her people can become hopeful, self-reliant, and contented, so 
long as she is subject to these violent reversals of policy ? What can 
she be expected to do for herself so long as she sees herself the mere 
plaything of political forces which she cannot control. With changes 
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in broad lines of policy incidental to changes of Government we are 
all accustomed. It is part of the play and action of political forces 
and principles—a natural result of our whole system of party govern- 
ment. But such a complete volte face as we have lately seen, such an 
astounding reversal of policy on the part of a Government in power, 
is a new thing and one that makes strongly for reform of the character 
advocated by the Irish Reform Association. That Association has 
asked that some legislative functions and some voice in the preparation 
of estimates, in the allocation of public money and in financial adminis- 
tration should be delegated by Parliament to an Irish body, and has 
asked it on the ground that, in a portion of the United Kingdom 
differentiating so profoundly from the other portions, the application 
of local knowledge, intelligenge, and interest is necessary for efficient 
administration, for the effecting of economies, for the most productive 
utilisation of public money ; and on the ground also of the educational 
value of responsibility. I now put in this further plea. Unless in 
details, but details vitally affecting her material interests, Ireland is 
protected from the mere passing exigencies of parties, it is idle to 
suppose that Irishmen can devote themselves as they should and as 
they could to the healing of differences, the restoration of industries, 
the development of natural resources and the extrication of their 
country from the melancholy plight in which she hopelessly sits. 

The Irish Reform Association ought, I frankly admit, to have been 
dead long ago. It has been puffed out, blown up, and, according to 
the latest accounts from Belfast, torn to shreds and tatters; but 
somehow or other it is very much alive and more than ever confident 
that the truth, wisdom, and justice of its views will surely prevail. 
Whatever way be the opinion of the Chief Secretary for Ireland as to 
the Irish Reform Association’s programme, those who advocate some 
form of devolution are in complete agreement with him in believing 
that there is room for reform and improvement in the administration, 
but they have not been content to confine themselves to airy phrases 
which may mean nothing, but have banded themselves together to 
reduce their aspirations to practical shape. They, like Mr. Long, 
believe that law and order must be maintained in Ireland ; they, like 
Mr. Long, have viewed with satisfaction and gratitude the develop- 
ment of Irish policy under the influence of Mr. Wyndham and Lord 
Dudley, and they, like Mr. Long, admit that the Unionist Government 
if only by granting Ireland self-government in county affairs and by 
passing the Land Act of 1903 has achieved more than any British 
administration for many years past. The Irish Reform Association 
has no feeling of hostility towards the Unionist party, but only one 
of regret that they have taken their hand off the plough. They are 
proud of the foundations of a sounder Irish policy which were securely 
laid a few years ago, and they look to the completion of the edifice 
by reforms that will set free large sums of money to be applied to 
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the development of Ireland’s resources, and that will ensure that Irish 
business will be adequately attended to. 

In certain great Imperial questions, such as the expenditure of 
the United Kingdom or the fairness or unfairness of our system of 
taxation, questions with which no Irish body with delegated powers 
would be competent to deal, Ireland is vitally concerned. It is for 
that reason that, putting aside for the moment all consideration for 
the interests of the United Kingdom and of the Empire, and looking 
at the matter solely from an Irish point of view, any arrangement 
depriving Ireland of representation at Westminster appears suicidal 
to me. In that representation lies her only safeguard. No amount 
of legislation, neither the institution of subordinate bodies, nor of 
independent legislatures, nor the granting of absolute and complete 
separation can remove the smaller body, Ireland, from the attraction 
and influence of the larger body, Great Britain. Though no outward 
and visible sign whatever of connection existed, yet Ireland would 
be attached to Great Britain as surely as the moon is attached to 
the earth; and as surely as the moon follows the earth in 
her orbit so surely must Ireland accompany Great Britain in her 
career. But there is this difference, Ireland can very largely influence 
that career. Irish representatives have not, it is true, exercised 
much influence on general policy. Owing to various causes which 
cannot be entered upon now, Irish representatives in the House of 
Commons have not represented large minorities containing a high 
proportion of educated thought and of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. The Nationalist party is in that sense not truly national. 
Ireland does not speak in Parliament with a united voice, though 
she sometimes does so outside the walls of Westminster, and 
gains herends. Irish representatives have sought to reach their mark 
by violent hostility to Great Britain and the Empire. Such a course 
may or may not be wise, but it certainly has this result, that on 
subjects of vast importance to the Empire, to Great Britain and 
Ireland, such as our whole fiscal system, war and peace, the incidence 
of taxation, the opinions of Irish members of Parliament carry com- 
paratively little weight. Be all this as it may, representation at 
Westminster is in my humble opinion a necessity for Ireland, and it 
follows, according to my lights, that the Union and the Supremacy of 
Parliament must in their essentials be maintained. Reform must 
come through devolution, and such reform must be gradual. Ina 
circular privately issued‘ in March 1903 on the subject of the Irish 
Question, and to which the formation of the Irish Reform Associa- 
tion may be traced, it is stated that ‘ only in a reasonable system of 
gradual devolution of legislative powers is to be found the solution 


* This circular was signed by Colonel W. Hutcheson Poé, Mr. Lindsey Talbot- 
Crosbie, Mr. R. H. Prior-Wandesforde, Mr. A. More O’Ferrall, and Mr. M. V. Blacker- 
Douglass. 
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of the problem that demands such urgent consideration. In no other 
way can Parliament be relieved from the ever-increasing strain of 
public business or the legitimate aspirations of Ireland for some form 
of self-government be met.’ With that opinion I most cordially 
agree. What we have to do is to feel our way upward from the Act 
of 1898 which gave Ireland local self-government as far as county 
administration is concerned. 


DUNRAVEN. 
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COUNT ST. PAUL IN PARIS 


‘In moments of progress the noble succeed, because things are going 
their way ; in moments of decadence the base succeed for the same 
reason.’ It might be well to recall the career of one man whose life 
may reasonably be described as a failure, for no apparent reason, 
except that his lot was cast in times of decadence, and that he him- 
self was fit for times of progress. 

Although St. Paul represented England in France for four years, 
1772-1776, his name does not appear in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Nobody ever heard of him, and many a man, on hearing 
of St. Paul in Paris, might anticipate hearing some fables about 
St. Paul of Tarsus. 

There has been of late a tendency to glorify the insignificant. 
A man is not necessarily important or interesting because nobody 
heard of him ; it is quite possible to be incompetent as well as obscure. 
Hence it may be as well to state at once that St. Paul was British 
Minister Plenipotentiary, at the age of forty-four, and represented 
King George the Third at the Courts of Louis the Fifteenth and Louis 
the Sixteenth during the anxious years that preceded the war of 
American Independence. This is a position at once considerable and 
responsible. It remains to be seen whether or no St. Paul was found 
wanting in this position, and whether time is wasted in endeavour- 
ing to do justice to his memory. 

St. Paul arrived in Paris on the 9th of September, 1772, having 
been fifteen hours making the crossing between Dover and Calais. 
At the present day, in thick weather, the packet sometimes finds 
itself opposite the Métropole at Folkestone, a good mile to the west 
of the harbour, and that in spite of powerful steam whistles blowing 
every minute from a pierhead thrust far out into the Channel. We 
can easily imagine that when the harbours of England were as Turner 
saw them—small basins, with tiny lighthouses (that still remain) 
and only slender wooden piers to protect the eritrances—the little 
boats that could alone ply in such conditions must have found 
their twenty miles of sea a veritable waste of water fraught with 

rils. 

i The perils of the water were, however, as nothing to the perils 
of the mainland—diplomatic perils. 
158 
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St. Paul’s appointment in 1772 was that of Secretary of Embassy, 
an office which he took over from Colonel Blaquiére. In those days 
this was a personal and not a service appointment. Lord Stormont, 
the Ambassador Extraordinary, was in Vienna ; he urged the appoint- 
ment of his personal friend to the secretaryship and obtained his 
wish, although St. Paul had previously held no diplomatic appoint- 
ments. Similarly Lord Harcourt—just appointed to Ireland from 
Paris—carried with him his own personal friend, Colonel Blaquiére, 
to Dublin. This distinction between the diplomatic service of 1772 
and the same service to-day has to be borne in mind ; it was possible 
to enter it in high place without any demonstrated knowledge or 
experience of diplomatic affairs. 

Installed, then, in the Rue de Grenelle, and presented to the 
King and the royal family, the Count of St. Paul’ found himself 
face to face with the Foreign Minister, the Duc d’Aiguillon. What 
was the policy of the Duc d’Aiguillon? In effect it amounted to 
this : to carry out as much of the policy of his predecessor, the Duc 
de Choiseul, as Madame du Barri would allow him to do. What 
was the policy of the Duc de Choiseul? Revenge for 1763. The 
Treaty of Paris, signed in that year, satisfied neither France nor 
England, but France felt that she had been humiliated, and with 
some reason. Writing eight years ago of the temper in which France 
set to work, I wrote in the Lost Empires of the Modern World: 
‘It is not to be expected that a great nation, proud and mighty, 
like France, should tamely endure such intolerable humiliation.’ 
It was not until two years ago that I found that this language had 
been almost verbally anticipated by the British Cabinet of 1772. 
‘It is not easy to imagine,’ wrote Lord Rochford, on the 10th of 
December, 1772, in his separate and private instruction to the 
Embassy, ‘It is not easy to imagine that after so great Disgraces, 
both by Sea and Land, and after the Cession of so vast a Territory 
to our Crown in consequence of their last war, the Court of France 

. should not have Thoughts of putting Themselves in a Condition 
to recover in Time Their lost Possessions.’ 

This is an intelligible policy, and we may well ask why Madame 
du Barri should have opposed it. The answer is that she opposed it, 
not on political, but on personal grounds—because it emanated 
from the Duc de Choiseul. She hated him, and brought about his 
exile in 1770. Choiseul used to say humorously of himself: ‘When 
I was in the army I got on well with everybody, except Monteynard, 
who became Minister of War. At the Foreign Office I had to censure 
one man, and only one man, Vergennes, and he became Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. All my life I have obliged the ladies, with the 
one exception, Madame du Barri, and she became Queen of France, 
or as good as Queen,’ 

Therefore the ‘ policy’ of France came to this: that there was 
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no ‘policy’ at all; anything might happen. ‘This country,’ wrote 
Mercy d’Argenteau to his Court after the fall of Choiseul, ‘is without 
justice, without a ministry, and without money.’ When, after six 
months, there was once more a Ministry, it was described as that of 
‘une fille entourée de trois fripons.’ The lady so unmercifully defined 
by her enemies was Madame du Barri, and the three knaves were the 
Chancellor, the Duc d’Aiguillon, and the infamous Terray, Finance 
Minister. Such was the Ministry; the Court was obtrusively dis- 
reputable. In England, on the contrary, the Court was obtrusively 
respectable, and if only respectability implied capacity we might 
expect to find that George the Third was served by a strong Cabinet. 
But when we have examined the composition of the British Ministry 
we must conclude that it is possible to be respectable and at the same 
time rather stupid. 

The Chancellor was Lord Apsley. He had been one of three 
weak Commissioners of the Great Seal, and was known to be the 
weakest of the three. He is better known as Lord Bathurst, to 
which earldom he succeeded in 1775. He built Apsley House. Little 
else is known of him. The Attorney-General was Edward, after- 
wards Lord Thurlow, the man of whom Fox said ‘ No man ever was 
so wise as Thurlow looks.’ The Solicitor-General was Alexander 
Wedderburn, the original of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. The most 
interesting things known of him are that he defended Lord Clive, 
and that, as Lord Chancellor Loughborough, he gave the first recorded 
legal decision in favour of the policy of employing convicts on public 
works, It is given in two lines, and signed ‘ L.’ on the back of a de- 
spatch from Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards first Earl of Minto, and at 
the time Viceroy of Corsica. Horace Walpole said of him that he 
was ‘a thorough knave.’ He became Earl of Rosslyn and received 
a posthumous testimonial from King George the Third which is worth 
recording. He died suddenly one night, and on the following morn- 
ing the Lord in Waiting informed the King of the event. ‘ Are you 
sure of that?’ his Majesty inquired. ‘ Quite sure, Sir.’ ‘The Earl 
of Rosslyn was at my afternoon party yesterday ; I spoke to him on 
the terrace.’ ‘He left your Majesty’s party, and in the night he 
was struck with apoplexy and expired at two o’clock this morning.’ 
‘ There is no doubt that he is dead?’ ‘ None whatever, Sir!’ ‘Then,’ 
concluded the King, ‘in all my dominion he hath not left a greater 
rascal behind him.’ When the King, the anti-monarchical Walpole, 
and the artist who drew Sir Pertinax MacSycophant agree at intervals 
over a long space of years as to a man’s character, we may perhaps 
take their consensus of opinion as conclusive. Of Lord George 
Germaine! one good thing is known, and may well be recorded. He 
employed Benjamin Thompson—better, perhaps, known by his 
burlesque title of Count Rumford—as Under-Secretary of State. 

' Privy Seal. 
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The worst things that we know of him are that he was guilty of 
cowardice at Minden, and that his neglect of duty brought about 
the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Horace Walpole said of him 
that he was of desperate ambition and character. It may be so; 
perhaps by now we may be satisfied with recording that he was 
indolent, ignorant, and insolent. Lord Gower, the Lord President, 
according to the same authority, was ‘a villain capable of any 
crime’; Lord North, the Premier, ‘a pliant tool’; and Lord 
Barrington ‘remained to lie officially.’ Lord Barrington was 
Secretary at War. 

It was the duty of St. Paul to conduct the business of England, 
governed by such a Cabinet, at the Court of France, governed by 
the Cabinet that we have considered. 

Intelligence and stupidity talk different languagues ; neither will 
ever understand the other. In this case we have a highly intelli- 
gent man serving the British Cabinet, and dealing with the French 
Cabinet. It would, perhaps, be of interest to know what was the 
diplomatic business of England at this date. It need hardly be 
said that it was entirely different from the business of to-day. We 
shall scarcely do better than study an autograph memorandum by 
St. Paul on the Corps Diplomatique at Paris, drawn up at the 
time when he took over charge from Blaquiére. It runs as 
follows : 


Creutz (Sweden) 

M. de Souza (Portugal) | 

La Noue (Cologne) } Cautious; and no sort of confidence whatever. 
Goltz (Prussia) ] 

Sandoz (Prussian Secretary) 


Comte d’Eyck—rather cautious. 
Comte d’Argental (Parma)—well informed. 
Capuro (Genoa)—well-informed of Corsican affairs. 

Comte Mercy Argenteau (Imperial)—best informed of any of the Foreign 
Ministers. 

Marquis Carraccioli—not ill-informed. 

The Dutch Ambassador is, and the Sardinian Ambassador ought to be, con- 
fidential. 


Such was the personnel with whom St. Paul dealt; we may be 
sure that he omitted nobody of importance. Hence we may conclude 
that the Russian Ambassador had not to be considered. Prince 
Bariatinsky represented a growing power, but a power, oddly enough, 
protected by England, and intensely distrusted and feared by France. 
Sweden, on the other hand (not the Sweden of to-day whose 
throne an English Princess will, in the course of nature, occupy, 
but)—the Sweden with memories of Charles the Twelfth behind it, 
and bitter hatred of Russia inspiring its policy—was the intimate ally 
of France. The Swedish alliance had been part of the policy of 
Choiseul. It was perpetuated under the Duc d’ Aiguillon, and cemented 
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by the military revolution in Sweden that was the only triumph of 
D’Aiguillon’s Ministry. Why was not Madame du Barri opposed 
to this, seeing that it smacked of Choiseul? Because the able and 
energetic monarch of Sweden sought the real power of France when 
he visited Paris in 1771. Not the King, not the Cabinet; for the 
moment even not Madame du Barri, but Madame du Barri’s dog 
was the real source of power. Madame du Barri’s dog was presented 
with a collar of diamonds, and the thing was done. 

Over and over again St. Paul had to convey to the Duc d’Aiguillon 
the determination of the British Cabinet to send a fleet to the Baltic 
to support Russia if France sent her fleet there to support Sweden. 
But, to continue St. Paul’s memorandum, after drawing up the list 
that we have considered, he proceeds to draw up an abstract of his 
more urgent duties in Paris. It runs as follows: 


India affairs. 
Seaports — Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, Port 
l’Orient, St. Malo, &e. 
Objects of particular attention / State of the Navy. 
Everything relating to Prussia. 


To follow closely the state of coldness between 
the Austrian and French Courts. 


This list of subjects does not reveal so great a disparity between 
then and now, as the list of the personnel of the embassies. When we 
read that St. Paul had dealings with a minister of Cologne, of Parma, 
and of Genoa, we realise that he dwelt in a different world from ours. 
But now, as then, a controlling factor of European politics is the 
relation between France and Germany. Now, as then, naval affairs 
are of the first interest. It is remarkable that Sandwich should 
have been First Lord for no less than eleven years—1771 to 1782. 
He was a great friend of St. Paul’s, but as a public character he had 
every fault of which an official can be guilty. His views on patron- 
age, for example, were those of the mythical chief justice of Ireland 
who said to a historic—or perhaps mythical—Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, ‘My dear Lord Chancellor, I don’t mind telling you that 
ceteris paribus—cateris paribus, mind you—I prefer my own relations.’ 
‘My dear Chief Justice, cateris paribus be damned.’ 

As one result of these not unamiable views, the Duke of Richmond 
could say with justice at a crisis of the nation’s fate, ‘ Everything 
is at sea—except the fleet.’ 

We note, however, that even more important than the Navy 
was India. ‘ India affairs’ came first in St. Paul’s list of ‘ objects 
of particular attention.’ In the year 1772 the Treaty of Paris was 
nine years old; that is, a little older than the incident of Fashoda 
to-day. The execution of Lally was an event of but six years before. 
Everybody remembered it, and remembered it with anger and 
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humiliation. France was determined to win back, if possible, what 
Bussy had so nearly achieved and Lally had destroyed—the French 
Empire of India. The same treaty which recorded the expulsion 
of France from India recorded also her expulsion from Canada. 
But, strangely enough, France did not particularly resent the down- 
fall of her authority in North America. Or, perhaps, realising that 
she must not dissipate her forces, she decided on recovering India, 
and reconciling herself to the loss of Canada. This resolve— 
Choiseul’s—is curiously marked in two ways. At the Record Office 
we may read schemes drafted in Choiseul’s office, and allowed to 
escape to England. They all turned on the burning anxiety of France 
to recover Canada; there is not a word about India. At the same 
time there really was a question at issue between the two countries 
—the question of the value of certain Canadian securities, in respect 
of which it was possible, and even easy, to make out a case against 
England. Nobody in either London or Paris took the slightest 
interest in the unfortunate bondholders except St. Paul, who de- 
termined to settle it. In compassing this end he had to face no 
enmity, no bad feeling, no bitterness, nothing but sloth and indiffer- 
ence, and boredom unutterable. Undoubtedly these are the greatest 
obstacles to the transaction of business; but in recording them 
here I mean that there was no attempt on the part of the French to 
exaggerate what was really, in a measure, a grievance. There was 
no attempt to concentrate attention on Canada, as might have been 
expected if anybody had taken an interest in the country; if—as 
we should say nowadays—there had been any ‘political capital’ 
in the question. The matter in dispute had dragged on for nine 
years when St. Paul took it up. There were long memoranda on 
the subject dated from ‘ Tom’s Coffee House,’ probably the old house 
immediately opposite the Admiralty. It was here that the bond- 
holders were accustomed to meet. The sum at stake was 54,000 
francs only ; but we need not enlarge on the amount of correspond- 
ence that can be made out of a question of 54,000 francs in nine years. 
Having arrived at that figure, St. Paul retained it in his mind and 
remembered nothing else. When the question was raised he would 
listen as long as necessary, but had nothing to say in reply except, 
‘France owes England 54,000 francs.’ He seems to have antici- 
pated Disraeli’s rule for transacting business of a certain kind. ‘I 
never contradicted, but I sometimes repeated myself.’ In six months 
the thing was settled ; the Duc d’Aiguillon observing that he thought 
the Controller-General’s objection well founded, but that it gave 
him pleasure to oblige St. Paul. 

All business was transacted with D’Aiguillon; the King never 
interfering except over matters affecting his personal ease. 
Madame du Barri settled most promotions in the Church and the 
services, and Monteynard, the Minister of War, who objected to 
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some of them, was made to feel the weight of her displeasure. The 
King had some regard for him, but ended by saying, ‘ Monteynard 
will have to go; nobody stands up for him but me.’ Only the King! 
that was all. There were, however, limits to the powers of the du 
Barri. She was, it need hardly be said, a full-blown rose, and rouged 
up to her eyelids. Presumably the beautiful Rose du Barri porcelain 
commemorates this attractive if reprehensible habit. For, surely 
the best so-called Du Barri porcelain belongs to the period of the 
Seven Years’ War, and would therefore more correctly be called 
Rose Pompadour. However, to return to ‘the Lady,’ as St. Paul 
always called her. She set the fashion of rouging. But the Duchess 
de Nivernois was a pale beauty. Her husband, Louis Jules de Barbon 
Mancini Mazarini, Duc de Nivernois, great-nephew of Mazarin, had 
been French Ambassador in Rome. When his diplomatic career came 
to an end with the Treaty of Paris he returned to Court, where the 
Duchess appeared, a pale spectre among so many florid beauties. 
The question now arose, Ought the duchess to be ordered to rouge ? 
Authority was of opinion that she ought. But the duchess derided 
authority. They held a council on the question ; one appreciates, 
even at this distance of time, the gravity of the situation. For, in 
the event of the duchess remaining obdurate, the duke would have 
to be exiled. Finally, it was resolved that, in consideration of the 
duke’s services ‘auprés du Saint-Siége,’ the duchess should be 
excused from rouging. It was a crisis. 

‘Show me your friends and I will tell you what you are.’ St. 
Paul’s chief friends in Paris were the Beauvaus, the Nivernois, 
Madame du Deffand, and the Duc de Guines. The Duc de Nivernois 
was of all men living the one whose manner and breeding were selected 
by Lord Chesterfield as perfect models. The Marquise du Deffand 
held, perhaps, the most famous salon in history, and the Duc de 
Guines was the last expression of French gallantry and charm. His 
‘case’ occupied a great deal of the public attention of Paris at this 
time. It was got up against him by his private secretary, a 
man named ‘ Tort,’ and very appropriately so named. Guines was 
charged with ‘finance louche’ in connection with secrets of the 
Embassy. To show how perennial is the stock of French causes 
célébres it may interest us to recall that the backbone of Tort’s charge 
was that a certain cloaked ‘Duc Anglais’ was in the habit of calling 
at Guines’ house in Paris to arrange various rascalities. To rebut 
this charge Guines took the practical step of asking all the English, 
Irish, and Scotch dukes to state whether they were in Paris at the 
given date. The inquiry might have been embarrassing, but it was 
not. The dukes rallied loyally to the cause of the persecuted am- 
bassador, and one and all stated that they had not been in Paris 
when the alleged cloaked duke had been there. The memoranda 
were printed and preserved with the rest of the evidence, and are 
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in the library at Ewart, the St. Paul seat, to this day. So Guines 
came off with flying colours and was made a duke himself, by way of 
consolation for his persecution. 

Another’ ‘ case’ with which St. Paul was much concerned was 
that of Lord Massereene. Clotworthy, second Earl of Massereene, 
was sued for money which he did not owe, but was condemned to 
pay. He refused, and was thrown into the Bastille. He remained 
in various French prisons for eleven years from the age of twenty- 
eight. He was very wealthy, and lived magnificently in gaol, giving 
fine parties, and making spirited attempts to escape. He might, 
at any moment, have paid the trifling sum for which he had been 
sued, but he refused to pay what he did not owe, and in the end the 
mob released him. There is nothing more extravagantly eccentric 
in the stories of Henri Murger, or any of the other Frenchmen who 
have portrayed the typical mad milord. 

To return to more serious matters. Diplomacy, then as always, 
had to take note of the temper of the British people. It is waste of 

ime to emphasise a point when you know that you will not be sup- 

wted. Now the temper of the British people was not hard to gauge. 
It was not stirred, when the time came, by the complications in 
the North American colonies. Burke was probably right when he 
said to Lord Rockingham, ‘ Any remarkable highway robbery? at 
Hounslow Heath would make more conversation than all the distur- 
bances of America.’ The Duke of Richmond was of the same mind : 
‘The good people of England,’ he wrote to Burke, ‘ will not care 
much whether America is lost or not, till they feel the effects in their 
purses or their bellies.’ 

Whether or not there was more money in India than in Virginia 
it would be hard to say. But it is certain that the ‘ India interest’ 
was well known in Parliament and in the city of London. It was 
concentrated, it was organised, it made itself heard, and diplomacy 
had to take note of it. Consequently, when the Duc d’Aiguillon 
presented a memorandum to Lord Rochford setting forth the weak- 
ness and iniquity of British rule in India, it was clear that without 
the utmost circumspection we should find ourselves at issue with 
France before twenty-four hours were over. The Duc d’Aiguillon 
went a long way towards provoking England, and used rather 
disagreeable and emphatic language. By luck Lord Rochford 
was the one member of the Cabinet with a head on his shoulders. 
St. Paul was equally cool. Lord Rochford said in effect : ‘ We all know 
the Duc d’Aiguillon, his courtesy and uprightness; we likewise 
know well the traditional politeness of the French people in whose 
name this memorandum is drafted. We are, therefore, face to face 
with the conclusion that the Duc d’Aiguillon means to insult us— 
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which is impossible—or that he means to provoke us into war.’ 
Lord Rochford then went on to pretend that the memorandum had 
not reached him officially, or (as he put it) ministériellement, and that 
it was therefore unnecessary to notice it. He instructed St. Paul 
to keep a copy of it, seal it up with Lord Rochford’s reply, and add 
a line from himself, saying that he was returning the memorandum 
unread. St. Paul told this falsehood with admirable composure, 
and afterwards reported: ‘The Duc d’Aiguillon received me with 
great attention and politeness, but seemed a little disconcerted, 
and was so shy when I went up to speak to him that I was obliged 
to propose his fixing a time to see me. . . . I am persuaded . . . he 
was afraid I should mention the memorial . . . for I could plainly 
perceive he grew much at his ease when he found I came to him upon 
other business.’ So war was avoided, and it seems certain that 
the memorial was the work of M. de Boynes, or Bourgeois de Boynes, 
the Secretary of Marine, reputed to have been an inveterate schemer 
against England in India. 

In all our dealings with France, even down to the present day, 
we ought not to forget that for nearly a century after the Treaty of 
Utrecht England insisted on the right to destroy the fortifications 
and quays of a French seaport whenever she considered that her 
interests were threatened by their existence. The port, of course, 
was Dunkirk. Let us suppose that by hook or by crook the French 
had acquired treaty rights to interfere with the fortifications of 
Folkestone or Dover. Let us suppose that a French engineer resided, 
say, in the Sandgate Road, and went periodically to the harbour to 
interfere with our works there. Should we ever forgive or forget 
that ? When writing the Lost Possessions of England it was my 
duty to go as much into this distressing business as my readers 
would allow me to do; and the history of British interference with 
Dunkirk was there carried down to the year 1744. I stopped at 
this date, just 400 years after Crecy, because the contrast between 
1344 and 1744 seemed to strike dramatically the note of shame 
that it seemed our duty to hear as well as the note of glory. In 
St. Paul’s day—thirty years later—the question was of almost 
daily occurrence. Imagine the resentment and half smothered 
anger of the French! Yet is it not curious to find the King writing 
that he was unwilling to make a point of honour of such a trifle ? 
Then, in the name of common sense, to say nothing of chivalry and 
courtesy, why not settle it? Why not have made friends with France, 
as another king has done, instead of driving her into hostility over 
an admitted ‘ trifle’ ? 

Among the ‘vested interests’ of the eighteenth century the 
* Africa House’ took a place in the city of London second only to 
the ‘India House.’ It need hardly be indicated that the African 
interests of England in 1773 were quite unconcerned with the Cape 
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of Good Hope, which was Dutch, and had nothing to do with Egypt, 
which was a peaceful vilayet of the Ottoman Empire, or with Zanzibar, 
which was an independent Sultanate. The West Coast of Africa 
provided the main subject of contention between France and England. 
Two provinces, that of Senegal and that of the Gambia, and the 
little island of Goree were what England and France scrambled for 
between 1617 and 1817. The latest settlement in St. Paul’s day— 
that of 1763—left France in possession of the island, and England 
alone on the mainland, a position which was commemorated by an 
Order in Council creating the Province of Senegambia, originally 
written Sene-Gambia. It was,’of course, compounded of the two words 
Senegal and Gambia. The question which came before St. Paul with 
the regularity of clockwork turned on alleged breaches of treaty 
relative to the right of trading with the mainland. They were all 
trifling, but with the ‘ Africa House’ in the background they were 
sure of prompt attention. 

These were the four chief points of foreign politics that occupied 
the British Minister—Goree, Dunkirk, Canada, and India. There 
remained minor distractions. Kerguelen was a Breton noble, whose 
voyages are commemorated by the name Kerguelenland, a rainy, 
dreary place, close (strangely enough) to the island of St. Paul. It 
became famous some years ago when Mr. Rider Haggard made it 
the scene of one of his novels, and made a wicked publisher die of a 
bad sore throat there ; a probable and only too thoroughly deserved 
ending. Kerguelen, however, was supposed to have designs on India, 
as were all men who cleared from French ports in those days. There 
remained the designs of Charles the Third of Spain on Algiers, which 
gave us anxiety, but which ended disastrously for Spain. 

On the mainland of Europe the partition of Poland left England 
unmoved. We acknowledged the receipt of the news in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘The King presumes that the three Courts are satisfied 
of the justice of their respective claims, although His Majesty has not 
been informed of the motives of their conduct.’ Complete mental 
detachment could hardly go further. The revolution in Sweden 
left us unmoved except so far as it might be inconvenient to our 
friends the Russians. The four years’ war between Russia and Turkey 
then raging roused no interest. The Duc d’Aiguillon was amazed 
that the threatened downfall of Turkey caused no anxiety in England. 
He would have ceased wondering if he had known England a little 
better. 

We have now reviewed as well as possible, within our narrow 
limits of space, the business of the Embassy. Perhaps a glance at 
contemporary society in Paris will be in place, with a few words, 
more by way of inquiry than information, on the suspended ‘ Parlia- 
ments.’ It is to be wished that some English Franqueville would 
write an account of the French pre-Revolutionary judicial system. 
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It was very hard to understand, so I offer no apology if these notes 
are inadequate. When St. Paul arrived in Paris the ‘ Parliaments’ 
had been recently abolished by Louis the Fifteenth ; when Louis the 
Sixteenth restored them things were no better. Many things are 
asked and left unanswered in these two statements. Thus, for 
example, what was a Parliament? How many Parliaments were 
there? Why were they abolished ? Why did it make no difference 
when they were restored ? 

There were eleven Parliaments, so (no doubt some of us will reflect) 
no wonder that France was in difficulties. But that supposes a 
likeness to the British Parliament, and Voltaire said : ‘ It is as absurd 
for our Parliaments to compare themselves to the Parliament of 
Great Britain as it would be for one of our Consular Agents to com- 
pare himself to a Consul of Rome.’ Then, if they were not like our 
Parliament, what were they? They were Courts of Justice and 
were sometime called Companies, a name as misleading as ‘ Parlia 
ment’ itself. They were Courts of Justice, and when they spoke in 
their corporate capacity Bench and Bar appeared to have merged 
in a kind of Common Council. When did they speak in their cor- 
porate capacity ? The answer is that they had no business to speak 
in their corporate capacity at all ; but they were continually struggling 
for the right to do so on the occasion of their discharging the duty of 
registration and exercising the right of remonstrance. What was 
the duty of registration? It was the duty of registering the King’s 
Edicts, which were not valid until they had been so registered ; but 
Louis the Fourteenth had stated the constitutional position accu- 
rately when he said that the Parliaments had no authority except 
what emanated from the Sovereign, and that when he made an edict 
and ordered them to register it they were nothing but agents, just 
as his pen was. That was sound constitutional French law. 

What was the right to remonstrate? There was no such thing. 
But the right was continually claimed, and always resented by the 
Crown. The right claimed was to remonstrate with the Crown against 
the registration of an Edict to which Parliament might take excep- 
tion. It is clear that, when in addition to this they also claimed the 
right of simultaneous remonstrance, their opposition threatened to 
become a menace to the Royal will. A simultaneous expression of 
disapproval by the united Bench and Bar of France would have been 
serious. At this point we may venture to sum up: the Parliaments 
of France were local and metropolitan Courts of Justice endeavour- 
ing to grasp political power by concerted action. Now we see why 
the King hated them ; now, also, we realise why it did no harm to 
suppress them as engines of political agitation (for which they were 
not fitted). Now, also, we see that it was possible to suppress them 
as engines of political agitation, while retaining them for the purpose 
of administering justice, because complete unanimity was never 
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attained, and there was always an abundant supply of capable lawyers 
who were prepared to take the royal point of view, which view (as 
already indicated) was constitutionally sound. Now, also, we see 
why the measure hailed in England as Liberal and useful—viz. the 
restoration of the Parliaments in 1774 by Louis the Sixteenth—was, 
in fact, retrograde, because it restored a blundering body of agitators, 
and revived the fundamental confusion of judicial with political 
functions. 

We may say ‘a blundering body of agitators,’ because the Parlia- 
ments knew no moderation. They were deprived of their irregular 
authority for four years—from 1770 to 1774—and the correspon- 
dence of Horace Walpole with the famous lawyer Elie de Beaumont 
is our authority for saying that they did no good while they exercised 
that self-conferred authority. 

Thus Elie de Beaumont consulted Walpole on a speech delivered 
by the Advocate-General of a local Parliament. Walpole pointed 
out that we in England should never have dared to harangue King 
Charles the First in such language, even though he had no army; 
that Louis the Fifteenth had a standing army of 200,000 men; that, 
not content with defying their monarch, who could crush them with 
a word, they must needs at the same time make enemies of the Church 
and the noblesse, while they could count on no support except from 
a band of writers calling themselves philosophers, and pretending 
to influence public opinion—a thing which, for the rest, did not exist. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to call such people ‘ blundering agitators.’ 
In so obscure a matter one is rather asking for information than 
presuming to give it; but to this attempted picture half a line from 
a letter of a distinguished Englishman who was actually doing busi- 
ness with a Parliament is instructive. The Duke of Richmond, 
when trying to get his peerage of Aubigny registered, wrote: ‘ They 
have no law but usage; that is, what the King is pleased to leave 
them.’ 

This was the chief—in fact, I think, the only—constitutional ques- 
tion agitating the France of the period. It belongs entirely to the 
past, even more than the wonderful secret diplomacy of Louis the 
Fifteenth. The King had always made a point of asserting himself 
in foreign affairs. He was too indolent to assert himself effectively, 
so his diplomacy at last came down to a secret Cabinet, presided over 
by the Comte de Broglie, giving the King information derived from 
secret agents. Anything more embarrassing and confusing can 
hardly be imagined. 

St. Paul found the Court dull, which is not wonderful. At Com- 
pi¢gne, for example, the King rose and lounged into .Madame du 
Barri’s apartments. At her toilet table appointments were settled 
by the lady taking a slip of paper with a name on it from underneath 
a scent-bottle, or wherever it might have been placed by the person 
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interested, and tossing it to the King. The King pocketed the nomi- 
nations, and produced them at Council, after which they were gazetted. 
In the afternoon the King went a-riding ; it was dull if you were not 
of the party, and still duller if you were. It did not interest a colonel 
of horse to be cantering about the royal park ; and if, as generally 
happened, St. Paul stayed behind, there was absolutely nothing to 
do after he had seen the Duc d’Aiguillon. The same routine obtained 
in Paris, only there were the Beauvaus to be called on. There was 
the Maréchal de Fitz-James, at that time Governor of Brittany ; 
there were the Nivernois. Best of all these was the salon of Madame 
du Deffand, where St. Paul was always welcome, and where you 
always heard good things. Like most people of quality, Madame 
du Defiand was more than a little sceptical. A high dignitary of 
the Church was once telling her some sacred stories; he said: ‘ We 
all know that St. Denis carried his head under his arm ; but what you 
have perhaps not heard, Marquise, is that he walked with it under 
his arm all the way from Montmartre to St. Denis.’ ‘Monseigneur,’ 
said the Marquise, ‘I can well believe it ; in such a case il n’y a que 
le premier pas qui coiite. St. Paul had a pretty gift of irony, and 
once when the Sardinian Ambassador was assuring him, with perhaps 
excessive cordiality, of the friendly feelings of Sardinia towards 
England, St. Paul reported with exaggerated pomposity : ‘I did not 
fail to assure his Excellency of the profound gratification with which 
the King, my august master, would hear of the friendly feelings 
entertained for him by his Sardinian Majesty.’ 

To condense a service of four years into a short compass has been 
my difficult task. We now approach the end. In 1776 St. Paul 
was appointed to the Stockholm Legation, and kissed hands on the 
23rd of October. He was unable to take up the appointment by 
reason of * the want of pence that vexes public men.’ He had dipped 
into his capital (and no wonder) in order to keep up the British 
Embassy in proper style. If he was not to be utterly ruined in the 
public service he must needs have another thousand a year added to 
his pay as Minister Plenipotentiary. The money was not to be had, 
and this brilliant man was lost to the service of his country. This 
paper may well be closed with the words with which it began: 

In moments of progress the noble succeed, because things are going 
their way ; in moments of decadence the base succeed, for the same 
reason.’ Those were days when the stupid were all to the fore, with 
the usual results. Let us couple with St. Paul the name of Ben- 
jamin Thompson. Both men rose from nothing—-Thompson from 
the position of a grocer’s apprentice, St. Paul from the position of 
a young man who had to leave his country under a cloud. Both 
men climbed rapidly to the considerable position of Counts of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Both men were good soldiers; Thompson 
a remarkable artillerist, St. Paul a dashing cavalry leader. Both 
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were equally competent in diplomacy; St. Paul holding the first 
diplomatic appointment in Europe, and Thompson being actually 
Regent of a kingdom. 

Never was England more direfully in need of talent—not even 
to-day. How did she treat her brilliant sons? Thompson was 
rejected with insult, St. Paul with quiet contempt. In America 
we badly wanted good leaders. Clive had committed suicide in 1774 ; 
the obvious men to command the troops in America were St. Paul 
as Commander-in-Chief with Thompson as Chief of the Staff. But 
what would the Horse Guards have said to employing men for no 
better reason than that they were competent? The very idea is 
shocking to English tradition. Then, as now, we asked not what 
is a man’s capacity, but who are his people? We verge on politics, 
and we may conclude with the simple but severe reflection for England 
that, when stupidity is pitted against intelligence, intelligence must 
win. 
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THE BUTLER REPORT 


Str WiLu1aM BuTLer’s Report on the disposal of military stores 
in South Africa has been severely criticised for the fanciful levity 
of its style. It would have carried more weight with sober people 
if it had been less metaphorical and more official. One does not 
expect allusions to pantaloons in putties between the covers of a 
Parliamentary Blue-book. But, when the nation has been cheated 
to the amount of several millions sterling, the form in which the 
statement is put becomes comparatively unimportant. And there 
is this to be said for Sir William Butler and his less distinguished 
colleagues: they have certainly succeeded, as they might put it 
themselves, in making the man in the street sit up. Whatever may 
be the fate of departmental reports in general, theirs at least has been 
read, and it has rendered the pleasant policy of hushing up scandals 
absolutely impossible this time. In all wars there is much unavoidable 
waste. In South Africa waste set in with redoubled energy after the 
war was over. Month after month contractors, known and unknown, 
were steadily growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice at the expense 
of the British taxpayer. The War Office cannot be charged with 
the base Cobdenite practice of buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest. The genius who presided over the Stores 
Department in South Africa reversed the process. Provisions and 
forage, having been sold at the price of dirt, were bought back at 
the price of gold. The ingenious gentlemen who profited by this 
arrangement are perhaps astonished at their own moderation. While 
they were about it they might have made a little more, and retired 
into private life before John Bull had time to put on his boots. Lord 
Desart, I have no doubt, is perfectly right when he says that the 
evidence taken before the Committee does not disclose a case for 
a criminal prosecution. For my part, I would rather adopt any 
tenable hypothesis than conclude that a British officer had been 
guilty of fraud. But if Colonel Morgan and the other incriminated 
functionaries are all perfectly innocent, the ground for public concern 
is greater, not less. A conspiracy to cheat the nation is possible 
under the best system in the world: the hopeless chaos of stupid 
bungling to which we are driven in the alternative is only possible 
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under the worst. South Africa is, and has long been, rotten with 
commercial dishonesty and all forms of speculative gambling in 
real or imaginary wealth. Perhaps it was too much to expect that 
the brigands who infest the country, and their accomplices at home, 
would let the public off upon the flimsy pretext that all taxpayers 
are not shareholders in bogus concerns. But it was hardly too much 
to hope that a public department would have screened the public 
instead of the contractor. 

Not the least serious side of these revelations is the machinery 
by which they were made. Neither to the War Office nor to 
any other part of the Government is the smallest gratitude due, even 
for a late repentance. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who knows 
the War Office, gave timely warnings, which would have saved 
millions if they had been heeded. The man who forced the truth to 
light, however, is the Auditor-General, an officer beyond the control 
of the Executive, and responsible to Parliament alone. The Auditor- 
General perceived from the mere figures that the public were being 
fleeced in South Africa. He demanded vouchers from the War Office, 
and, failing to get them, reported the matter to the House of 
Commons. The Public Accounts Committee insisted upon further 
inquiry, and then at last Sir William Butler’s Committee was ap- 
pointed. More than a year ago Chief Justice de Villiers, during the 
trial of a civil action at Pretoria, used significant language about ‘ grave 
irregularities ’ in Colonel Morgan’s department. More than two years 
ago Colonel Pain drew attention to the enormous sums that certain 
contractors were receiving. Last Session the Government refused 
inquiry, and not until the Public Accounts Committee called for Sir 
William Butler’s Report did that document get beyond the precincts 
of the War Office. Even when it appeared, the Secretary of State 
accompanied it with a hortatory and minatory preface, which would 
have been better adapted to a country where the Press was under 
Ministerial control. Mr. Arnold-Forster was driven to veil his meaning, 
if he had any, in the obscurity of a learned language, and to assert 
that the case was sub judice. Asked in the House of Commons what 
these words meant, he replied, unlike Mr. Pickwick, that he had used 
them in their ordinary sense. Their ordinary sense is familiar enough. 
While a legal case, civil or criminal, is pending before a court of record, 
to comment upon it in public, except in Parliament, is forbidden. 
But whether judex means a judge or a juryman, it implies a tribunal 
of some kind. What is the tribunal in this instance? Mr. Arnold- 
Forster would find some difficulty in translating his own mystic or 
cabalistic words. The conduct of Ministers has been all of a piece 
throughout. To keep back as much as they could, to tell no more 
than they must, have been their positive and negative principles. 
Whom are they shielding? First of all they offered, or at least Mr. 
Balfour offered for them, a Select Committee. There is a good deal 
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to be said for a Select Committee, despite the failure of the Com- 
mittee on the Raid, which was due to special causes. It cannot be 
packed by the Government, for it is appointed by the House of 
Commons, and this is not a question of party. It has power by 
statute to administer an oath, and the House itself, if not the Com- 
mittee, can compel the attendance of witnesses. The chief drawbacks 
are that it comes to a close with the Session, and that neither it nor 
the House which appoints it has any jurisdiction outside the United 
Kingdom. But whatever may be said of it, it is at least better than 
the Royal Commission which Mr. Balfour, after consulting the Cabinet, 
proposed to substitute for it. A Royal Commission would in the 
existing circumstances be absolutely futile and a mere farce. No 
one not under the control of the Government would appear before 
it, and no number of lies told to it would amount to perjury. 
The Parliamentary Commission is of course a very different affair. 
It should -have all the powers of the High Court, and it ought also 
to have the power of granting certificates of indemnity, so that 
no witness could refuse to answer a question on the plea that by 
answering it he would criminate himself. Then the whole truth 
will come out in time, as it came out at Sheffield in 1867, though 
the time under present conditions will necessarily be longer. The 
names of the five Commissioners are thoroughly satisfactory and 
a guarantee of impartial thoroughness. There is not an abler judge 
on the Bench than Sir George Farwell, and Sir Francis Mowatt 
represents the best traditions of the Civil Service, to which for so 
many years he belonged. If the Commission receives adequate 
powers from Parliament, the whole truth will come out. 

But of course Ministers cannot appoint a court to try themselves 
or escape from their immediate responsibility to the representatives 
of the people. I cannot help thinking that the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion made a serious mistake in pressing for further inquiry at all. 
Further inquiry was the business of the Government. If they can 
shift any part of the blame upon subordinates, let them do so: they 
will be ready enough. Parliament should deal with principals, and 
let agents alone. What is Colonel Morgan to the House of Commons ? 
To his own masters he standeth or falleth. The questions for the 
House, raised fairly enough by Sir Robert Reid’s motion, are why 
Mr. Brodrick allowed these scandals to go on, and why Mr. Arnold- 
Forster tried to hush them up. If members of Parliament go beyond 
or behind the responsible Minister on the Treasury Bench, it is ten to 
one that they get hold of the wrong man, and ten without the one 
that they attack somebody who cannot defend himself. Few things 
are more injurious to the public service than the division of responsi- 
bility. If the Secretary of State is permitted to escape, the search for 
the real culprit becomes like the proverbial process of looking for a 
needle in a bundle of hay. The Commission may tell us the names 
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and addresses of the contractors who have found the war such remark- 
ably good ‘biz’: the House of Commons has to fix the liability upon 
actual, visible, tangible Ministers of the Crown. Mr. Balfour is of 
course quite clever enough to take advantage of the point the Opposi- 
tion gave him. ‘ Vote of censure and furtherinquiry ? Verdict first, 
and trial afterwards?’ It may be that the country is getting a little 
tired, and does not consider that these feats of mental agility belong 
to the highest order even of their own class. But it certainly seems 
difficult for Mr. Balfour to set a trap into which his opponents will not 
walk. Even votes of censure become almost ridiculous when the first is 
hung up indefinitely and the second is brought on without delay. These 
maneuvres discredit the House of Commons as a whole. Mr. Gully 
was in many respects a most excellent Speaker, but it sometimes 
looked as if he took a subtle pleasure in devising technical restrictions 
upon debate. His successor, a Parliament man pure and simple, is 
less likely to place the letter above the spirit of the standing orders. 

When the House of Commons is asked to censure the Administra- 
tion, the ties of party are always drawn close. I suppose it must be 
so. Yet in a case of this kind they seem singularly irrelevant. Sir 
William Butler’s Report raises no proposition which one party affirms 
and the other denies. It cannot be desirable that a Minister respon- 
sible for the waste of millions, or a Minister who tries to conceal the 
waste, should retain a post of honour and emolument under the Crown. 
Collective responsibility in matters of public policy, such as the 
financial system of Great Britain, is essential to Cabinet Government. 
To shield incompetent colleagues, on the other hand, at all costs may be 
chivalrous, but cannot be patriotic. The French say that there is no 
necessary man. Without going that length one may suggest that 
Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold-Forster are not necessary men. Even 
Mr. Balfour has shown in the case of Mr. Wyndham that he can 
part with an inconvenient colleague upon occasion. 

Some natural tears he shed, but dried them soon. In this present 
case there can be no question of sacrificing a subordinate. The War 
Office, unlike the Treasury, may be too lofty an institution to trouble 
itself about six-and-eightpence. But when it comes to millions the 
Financial Secretary might mention it to his chief. Sydney Smith’s 
‘ great neighbour ’—some peer, if I remember—found, on looking into 
his accounts, that his cook had been supplying the Navy with portable 
soup at his expense. Such a lordly spirit of indifference to outgoings 
may be magnificent in an individual: in a public office it deserves 
another name. Even the financial society of South Africa can never 
hope again for such a milch cow as the British War Office under Mr. 
Brodrick. If it were not for that accursed Auditor-General they 
might be milking her still. It appears that their arrangements were 
made with due regard for economy, as well as for regularity and 
despatch. The stores were not even removed: they were bought 
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and sold where they stood, the difference between the buying and the 
selling price some thousands of pounds a week. It is to be feared 
that the gentlemen will find gambling in futures a very tame amuse- 
ment for the rest of their lives. The one man who does not seem to 
appreciate the serious meaning of this Report is, by a curious coin- 
cidence, Prime Minister of England. I have no doubt that Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward is quite prepared to justify his procedure, though he must have 
been shocked by Mr. Balfour’s vehement repudiation of dilatory 
tactics. To ordinary minds it seems like trifling with the subject 
when the head of the Government talks about the bent bayonets at 
Abu Klea twenty years ago, and asks Socratic questions of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in the hope of making him contradict himself. 
In this he failed. But if he had succeeded, he would not have done 
much towards satisfying plain folk that the money of the nation had 
been judiciously spent. After all, the House of Commons is not a 
debating society, where the leader is supposed to produce the smartest 
repartees, nor is the simple formula that all Governments make 
mistakes sufficient to protect him and his colleagues from censure. 
The Secretary for War at the time of Abu Klea was the present Duke 
of Devonshire, and the only member of that Cabinet who still sits in 
the House of Commons, except Sir Charles Dilke, is Mr. Chamberlain 
But what then? Nobody says that it is a Conservative principle to 
let contractors plunder the public, and therefore it is quite irrelevant 
to parade the past delinquencies of Liberal Administrations. Even 
if there have been Secretaries for War in the past as incompetent 
as Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Arnold-Forster, that is no consolation 
for the victims of present blundering. The whole history of the South 
African War, distinguished as it was by feats of heroism 
and endurance of which the nation is justly proud, has been 
surrounded with an odious flavour of subterranean finance, and 
if Satan’s invisible world is at last displayed by the Commission, 
the picture, however ugly, may be useful. Sir William Butler, whose 
powers were of course extremely limited, has no doubt that more 
important personages are in the background than any he was able 
to discover. A full list of the fortunes made by the war is unattain- 
able, for the devil cannot be called. But even a sample would serve 
better purposes than idle curiosity, or even virtuous indignation. 
Cui bono ?—who profited by it ?—has proved a useful question at the 
outset of many an inquiry. At any rate, we shall all be glad to know that 
no one wearing his Majesty’s uniform was consciously engaged in 
these nefarious transactions. That the Government have saved 
themselves I do not doubt. The promise of a statutory Commission 
is quite a sufficient excuse for any ministerialist who wants to go 
into his own lobby and follow his own Whips. For that the Govern- 
ment may thank the Opposition. Few indeed would have dared 
to vote that everything is satisfactory as it stands. But an excuse 
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is not a necessary justification, and how can efficiency in high quarters 
ever be expected if no Minister is punished by the loss of office for 
such a flagrant and scandalous job as this? It will not do to make 
a scapegoat of some distinguished soldier, who may have been up 
to the neck in military arrangements without a moment to spare 
for purchase and sale. Here, if anywhere, the War Office, with its 
civilian head, must be directly responsible. Nobody expected Mr. 
Brodrick, the least martial of men, to plan a campaign. But he 
might have contrived to prevent the profligate squandering of 
indefinite millions ; and I should be surprised to hear that his successor 
was not of the same opinion. 

The division in the House of Commons was a triumph for the 
Government, who still have a majority of more than seventy votes 
when the fiscal question is not concerned. The debate was quite 
inadequate, and, considering the time that the House wastes on trifles, 
might well have been adjourned. Mr. Brodrick’s official apology 
was undoubtedly able. But it is neither politic nor decent for Ministers 
to attack Sir William Butler, who was appointed by one of themselves ; 
and the Indian Secretary’s contention that the country only lost 
half a million by the ‘dual system’ is destroyed by the statement 
of Mr. Ritchie that, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
War Office led him to expect a sum of six millions from these 
transactions, which has not been realised. Mr. Brodrick’s significant 
hint that there are worse scandals behind than any which the Com- 
mittee disclose will make more impression upon the public than 
the clever speech of the Prime Minister, whose dexterity in debate 
seems to vary inversely with the soundness of the position he has to 
defend. 

HERBERT PaUvL. 
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